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PREFACE. 


The f) regress of the development of the hiiiriiui 
intellect is marked by inventions that may be 
compared in the history of mankind to numcirous 
mile-stones, showing in the ptuvsfiective of years 
the way by which men have arrived at the presinit 
conditions of civilization. And the l‘ar-reaching 
significance of these inventions, the ever-lessening 
mile-stones of human endeavor which reach out to 
the very horizon of primitive life, can be only 
gauged retrospectively. 

In the history of the rise and development of art 
the student retraces the steps of imui, noting at last 
the first concejits that led to expression. To him 
the chipping a stone in accordanc(3 with a pri;- 
conceived form shows a special power latent in tlu^ 
human species, and the crudest implement nuirks a,u 
(*ra in th(i evolution of inhdlcctiial forces. 

Form and shajic have a paramount significance 
since they are expressions of an idea; the choice 
of these declare individuality. In pictographic writ- 
ing, in ideographic decorations, totomic marks, and 
vase embellishments, he discovers a world of ideas. 
Here are expressions of beliefs, of superstitions and 
indestructible aspirations. The rich collections of 
the museums of the Old and New World arc I'cpos- 
itories of the history of thought from its earliest 
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forriiulatioa'+nto c»*p|filssioii to the time of the print- 
ing of books, — they are indeed illuminated missals 
of the past. 

In vessels of clay, in sculptures of wood and 
stone are wrought the sentiments of peoples whose 
manners and customs have no other record. Long 
stretches of accumulated experiences, periods of 
demai-cation and transition are traceable in these 
objects; even the i*isc of alphabetic writing, the 
first inception of conventionalized expression, are 
disclosed as the student scrutinizes and class i lies 
the motley treasures. 

It is a domain of toil, of unremitting painstaking 
whose am})le compensation is a sense of the mean- 
ing and tendency of human evolution, the gradual 
conviction of the illimitable possibilities of mental 
development whose growth is the slow bourgeoning 
of the universal mind. 

This little book, which is the fruit of seveial 
years’ study, is offered the reader as a short sum- 
niary of the author’s labors in this vast field of 
research where a lifetime could be spent with rich 
rewards. It invites attention to the paramount 
ini])ortaiice of all collector’s work, — the value of 
objects even the most insignificant in appearance, 
for each arc as letters to words wdiich make intel- 
ligible the story of elder times, creating in their 
decipherment a community of thought between the 
past and present. 


ELLEN RUSSELL EMERSON. 


Boston, April, 1891. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Unlike the smooth lineaments of the primitive man, 
ixpressive of the simple experiences of barbaric life, the 
nodern face is rich with imagination, — the curves and 
winkles of humor play about the mouth, there is a 
lepth of sliadowy meditation in the eyes at whose lat- 
.ice the soul looks out, seeing more than seen. 

Civilization transfigures the face into a warp through 
vhich thought plies its shuttle, forming traceries, swift, 
lubtile, and, with tlieir repetition, unevanescent and 
ixed. 

To rejiresent this high-wrought palpitating fabric of 
iccumulated growths, plastic art is inadequate, and in 
ihe present age comedy and tragedy have cast off the 
nask, — which early drama had used in order that spe- 
;ial characterization should be secured, — and depends 
ipon the living face. Tn it the keen edge of feeling 
dioots forth its rare graces without interposed artificial 
:over, enrapturing all the world by a glance, an uplift 
)f tlie eyebrow, a twist of tlie mouth, or thrilling every 
leart with melancholy gravity. 

But if modern drama seems to have di.scovered that 
vhat the soul sets forth in the human face is highest 
1 
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representation of human life, it was not first to discover 
the superior part that both head and face hold in per- 
sonalization. The face has been cherished in all periods 
as the arena of mystic influences, — the glance of the 
eye was magical, tlie tongue was an instrument of sor- 
cery. The face and head, — these were the man; and 
by preserving them, identity, individuality, nay a spe- 
cialized and human existence, was insured. 

This sentiment is justified in a measure in the exj^e- 
riences of the human heart. A beloved face is cherished, 
each lineament is brooded over, and all expression is 
studied ; the light of the eye is gathered uj) in the re- 
cesses of memory ; the smile of the lip, the turn of each 
line is dwelt upon as an exceedingly precious sign of an 
especial individuality. 

With what ardor preservation of pristine state is 
sought, and how all dispute the inroads of change and 
faltering emphasis of character. 

All things are aware ~ even shreds of matter, com- 
plements to form — that decay is dangerous, and hold 
somewhat at the root of continuity, exigent in the uni- 
verse of life. But man most of all seeks the immortal 
and continuous. He has sought out methods by which 
to preserve the living likeness in the dead. 

Tlie funeral ritual of the dead practised by the 
Egyptians contained, indeed, among the rites, those 
especially directed to the face of the deceased, its object 
to open the mouth and eyes. Many persons took part 
in the ritual. There was the official who bore the roll 
of papyrus in his hand from which he directed the cere- 
mony in whispers or recitative. This official was aided 
by a domestic and friend. Besides these were two 
weepers, the one representing Isis, the other Nephthys, 
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— goddesses and sisters both of Osiris, lord of the dead 
and god of the departed sun. There were Anubis, god 
of burial, Hor, god of resurrection and lord of the ris- 
ing sun ; ^ ill fact all the gods of the Osirian legend 
associated in the divine mysteries of restoration. In 
this weird drama, enacted in an apartment within the 
tomb, — in the (Jhamber of Gold, where Egypt’s gods 
press around the object of resurrection, — the mummy 
is hallowed by a kind of divine apotheosis. Placed 
upon a mound of sand, it is addressed either in its 
proper form, or in a statue its precise image, as already 
one of the divine Osiriana : “ Osiris N., thou art pure. 
Thou hast cleaned thy head, and thou hast purified thy 
bones.” 

Libations from sacred vases, four in number, and in- 
vocations to the four mythic gods have made tlie liead 
clean. The powers of the moutli and eyes are renewed 
by repeated rite and recitation ; eacli are apostro])hized, 
and at the same moment touched by magic instruments. 
The presentation of a red stone to the mouth — possi- 
bly the jasper stone, called the bh.-od of Isis ^ — adds 
vitality to the shrivelled lips. The natural elasticity of 
the jaws is next sought with farther ceremony, when a 
grain is offered. 

^ The .sun dies, hut is reborn under the form of florus, son of Osiiis 
and the rising sun. Paul Pierret, D’archaeologie Egyptienne. 

2 That certain stone.s wi're endowe<l with a my.stic power that may 
he transferred, i.s not an uneoinmon heiitT. In committing to memory 
songs and prayers tlic Zuni novitiate liolds a small crystal between Ids 
thumb and finger, and at the end of instruction .swallows it. A sm.dl 
black stone was used by the Sioux to symbolize the four winds, the 
color prohahly being the <lominating speci.alty. As in the ca.se of tlie 
black .stone, so in the Indian tradition of the mythic power in that 
raven, — called Nekilst-Clu.ss, or Darknes.s, — wdiose waving wings heat 
the shadows into solid earth. 
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“ 0 Osiris N., we present thee the eye of Hor to take. 
Take it, and as it falls not, then thou receivest the grain 
in thy mouth.” It is at this point of the sacred rite, 
the assistant domestic seizes an ostrich plume and 
caresses four times the face of the dead, or its precise 
image : “ The eye of Hor is presented thee, Osiris N., to 
the end that thy visage may not 
be denied.” A cry, “ Father, 
Father,” four times repeated 
concluded this rite.^ 

It has been remarked that 
the Egyptian believed that life, 
human life, held its seat in the 
head. With how much care 
the visage was regarded is 
testified in the universally por- 
trayed lineaments upon the sar- 
cophagus, — this receptacle for 
the dead being a copy in wood, 
or in the more enduring stoiuj, 
of the swathed body and divin- 
ized face of the dead occupant. 

In the rite of burial it has 
been stated that magic instru- 
ments were directed to the eyes 
and inoutl), and this careful 
observance suggests the occasion of their emphasis in 
masks of more primitive peoples. The wide eyelid 
and open mouth, within which appear the gleaming 
teeth, may have been designed to express those nat- 
ural powers such as were sought by the funeral rites 

1 M. Gaston Maspero, Bulletin Critique de la Religion Egyptienne ; 
Le rituel Ju Sacrifice Fiineraire. 
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of the Egyptian ; for those rites were doubtless progres- 
sive forms of yet more ancient ceremonials, and were 
prompted by kindred beliefs. 

Thus, as the Egyptian, does the Chinese carefully 
single out each feature of the new idol when appropriat- 
ing to it the psychic force drawn from that believed to 
exist in another and elder image. Fur wlieii the new 
god has received a soul from tlie elder, and is placed 
with great solemnity in its temple with the cinder of 
incense burned in rite of conferring the soul, then 
occurs a ceremony of opening the eyes, ears, nose, and 
mouth, to the end that the young god may become 
accessible to prayers. Grand and mystical is that 
moment when the eyes, magical feature of the human 
face, are opened ; it is the supreme moment of all cere- 
monial. But not more are these organs than the 
others carefully marked by 
the sacred cinnabar, or touch 
of blood, — those symbols 
of the red current of life ; ^ 
for each lineament is essen- 
tial to the complete human 
face. 

The adjustment of the 
lips to the teeth was a cere- 
mony of mysterious import 
in the Egyptian burial rite, Anhead-vase. Arkansas burial-mound. 

in the process of which the opening of the mouth was 
perfected.^ Th'us therefore the display of teeth loses 
its vulgarity. A noticeable characteristic of two head- 

^ Sco Lea Fetes Anniielles a Emoiii (Amoy), ,T. .T. M. De Groot. 

® The mystic meaning of thi.s part of the Egyptian rite has not 
been explained. 
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vases, exhumed lately iu Arkansas, is the particulariza- 
tion of the teeth, the adjustment of the lips being to 
the intent, apparently, of giving an expression of smiling 
content.^ There is a curious device about the eyes, and 
the lower part of the face is elaborately engraved. 
Lines cross the face about the mouth and beneath 
the small nose i while near the mouth is the figure of 
the delta, common sign in many lands. Beneath and 
upon the chin is a reticulated line, the conventional 
form of the “ serpent-lightning.” Beside these symbols 
is incised a stepped line that will engage further atten- 
tion presently, from the fact tliat this line is used in 
ornamentation of the Moki maskette. This head-vase 
appears to be a representation of a death-mask, or the 
face of a mummy, and the incised lines are of para- 
mount importance as an expression of affiliation with, 
or an appeal to, the genii of the dead. They are a sup- 



Mexican pictographic 
writing. 


})lication, perhaps, that the visage here 
portrayed may be preserved, and are 
of talisnianic importance. 

Turning to Mexican pictographic 
writing, there may be seen a device 
upon a skull, marking the temples and 
pointing the corner of the eyes, which 


resembles that observable on the head-vase. 


This skull is an object of care to two divinities, in 
the original, who hold the head of a serpent (here rep- 
resented) surrounded by radiations that rise from an 
inwoven circle.^ It has been stated by the Northern 


' Burial vase exhumed at Peccan Point, Arkansas. Copied by 
kind permission of W, H. Holmes. See Pottery of Ancient Pueblos. 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1883-84. .T. W. Powell, Director. 

* Codex Tgervanus. British Museum. 
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ludians that the power of giving life is indicated in 
shamanistic rites by depicting lines radiating from 
back and head of the serpent. The medicine man also 
restores the sick by drawing zigzag lines east and west, 
and straight lines north and south from the body of 
the patient extended upon the earth, — suggestions both 
of the efforts in burial rite ; the first seeks preservation, 
the second resurrection of life. This is an intention 
consonant with primitive belief and which is expressed 
by innumerable devices, — a mere line becoming a 
veliicle for the expression of the profouiidest aspiration 
of humanity. Thus this scene by Mexican ideograph- 
ist, depicting over the human head solar activities by 
radiations from an inwoven circle, portrays an inaliena- 
ble hope constant to the souls of men as the upward 
movement of plants, and whose relations to tlie device 
on the head-vase are emphasized in its serpent-head, 
reminding tlie reader of 
the reticulated figure, 
the sign of “ serpent- 
lightning,” that is seen on 
the chin of the portrait. 

The stepped line, to 
which attention has been 
directed, is not uncom- 
mon in ornamentation of 
pottery; it occurs upon 
an ancient Tusayan vase, 
the meander of which 
clearly describes this fig- 
ure, and bears that universal association with the serpent 
frequently found in decorative work. The simple figure 
is happily displayed upon a gracefully-shaped burial- 



Burial vase. Arkansas. 
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vase obtained from a mound in Arkansas,^ and which 
is plainly the figure displayed so 
profusely upon the Moki mas- 
kette here represented; and it is 
yet farther repeated in a “prayer- 
meal bowl of which the form 
and oriiameiitatioii are significant. 

“ Is not the bowl the emblem 
of the earth, our Mother ^ For 
from her we draw both food and drink, as a babe draws 
nourishment from the 
breast of its mother; 
and round as is the rim 
of the bowl, so is the 
horizon, terraced with 
mountains whence rise 
the clouds,” explains the 
Zuni priest. On either 
side of the handle of this 
bowl, sacred in Zuni 
ritual, are tw'o terraces 
which are representa- 
tions of the “Ancient 
sacred place of the Spaces ;” the handle being the line of 

1 See Collections of the (Tiiited States National Museum. Also 
Pottery of Ancient Pueblos. W. H. Holmes. 

® Prayer-meal Bowl. Figured and explained by Mr. Frank Cush- 
ing, Fourth Annual Report Kthnological Bureau. 

The figures painted on the bowl, — frog, tadpole, and dragon-fly, — 
are interpreted as follows : As the tadpole frecpicnts the pool at spring- 
time, it is adopted as the symbol of s])ring rains ; the dragon-fly hovers 
over the pools in summer, hence typifies the rains of summer ; and the 
frog maturing later symbolizes the rains of the later seasons, — for all 
these pools are due to rain-fall. (Copied by kind permission of Mr. 
Cushing.) 
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the sky, and sometimes used for the purpose of represent- 
ing the rainbow. Thus this bowl becomes in its assem- 
blage of devices a representation of the visible universe, 
and such primitively may have been the origin of the 
Egyptian figure of a vase, used as an hieroglyphic ex- 
pressive of space, of extension, — that is, the universe. 

The figure of the rainbow may be seen in similar 
associations with the stepped lines upon an ancient 
Zuni vase,^ fringed with red ])oints and tasselled at the 
ends. There the steps are lined witli alternate white 
and black, representing the descent of lightning to the 
earth. Tlie earliest figure suggesting tlie metliod of 
applying the stepped line was probably the step conse- 
quent of osier weaving ; but its application in idi^ograpliic 
decoration arose from superstitious notions, especially 
respecting the zigzag lightning that may be seen to 
break in twain the shadow-wrapped mountain, and 
which is represented in this crude vase-painting by the 
Indian potter.^ 

Tlie lifted line of the mountain itself was a ladder to 
the abode of the deity, “ region ol the sky gods.” The 
serrated line, seeming available stej)S on ])recipice and 
ragged cliff to a climbing inhabitant of these sky-regions, 
should by nature of those precincts, hallowed by thun- 
der god, or rising or setting sun, afford a graphic sym- 
bol of tlie “ Sacred Spaces.” S(» should it be found (as 
in the illustration) in artistic simulations on the sacred 
vase buried in the mound and consecrated to the dead, 
or represented upon the prayer-meal bowl used in 

^ Ancient pottery. Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 

2 See the stepped line, made by interweaving, .suggestively empha- 
sized in red, white, aiu^ blue colors on the basket borne by the Egyptian 
goddes.s Nephthys. (See note on a following page.) 
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ritual. In these all-important associations the figure 
invokes respectful consideration, vrhile the interest is 
still more kindled when it appears that the pottery, so 
decorated by the supple hand of the Zuni woman, was 
believed to be endowed with vitality, bearing through 
its in-dwelling genius the title of “Made Being,” for 
wliose exit and incoming was heedfully left open the 
encircling lines. 

Mountain or sky are symbolized by the stepped line, 
placed upon the head as maskette, on vase as inscription, 
or in petroglyph ; and cloud and sky are figured by it, 
as in the accompanying representation,^ where are sug- 
gested, through stepped lines, mountain 
heiglits among which gather the swarm- 
ing clouds of evening, or where the tempest 
rises obedient to the thunder god, — the 
curved line being a conventional sign of clouds. 

The artistic expression of the American Indian is 
shown in the highly imaginative 
design upon the Shield of the 
Bow, so called. Here is repre- 
sented the terraced mountain 
where is the “ ancient sacred 
place of the Spaces ; ” and 
above is pictured the anthro- 
pomorphic rainbow which has 
the party-colored face, or mask, 
of the solar god on whose head 
is the emblematic stepped figure. Under the shadow 
of the wings of the divinity stand the sacred bears, the 

1 Pictographs of tho North Ameri<Mn Indians, Garrick Mallery. 
Report Bureau Ethnology, 1882-83. (Petroglyph of Moki, — Inter- 
pretation obtained by Mr. G. K. Gilbert. See pp. 3, 29, and 238. ) 
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line extending from mouth to heart disclosing some 
magical domination. Here also may be seen the re- 
ticulated lines of the head-vase denoting the celestial 
serpent. 

In this small area what figurernent of all divinities ! 
The two orbs, the solar and lunar, are not forgotten, 
and the oriiithmorphic feathers fall at back of the di- 
vinity. Impersonation of mystic powers encompassed 
in one small shield ; how prophetic of the inventive 
powers of human tliouglit! Strange fantasies of the 
brain but with an artistic aptitude most common, shared 
among birds, insects, and men. Selected types of the 
kingdom unseen, of forces dimly apprehended, they 
are grouped in just conformity with balance and 
breadth, with guarded adjustment of line, illustrating 
the inherent sovereignty of a sense of proportion deter- 
mining expression. Not alone animate life, but the 
insentient rock aspires to beauty of form and llowers 
in crystals. It is in obedience to this pervading law 
of proportion that the ideas of men labor for orderly 
sequence and harmonious arrangement ; so they become 
pictures with adjusted light and shade, all true values 
trimmed to pure excellence of expression. 

The rainbow god upon the Shield of the Bow, here 
represented arching the sacred spaces, appears in the 
famous dry sand-painting of the Navajo Indians,^ 

^ The Mountain Chant ; a Navajo Ceremony, by Dr. Washington 
Matthews, IT. S. A. Fifth Annual Report Kthnologieal Bureau. 

These pictures are drawn,” remarks Dr. Matthews, according to an 
exact system. The shaman is frerpiently seen correcting the workmen 
and making them erase and revise their work. In certain well-define<l 
instances the artist is allowed to indulge his individual fancy. This is 
the case with the gaudy embroidered pouches which the gods carry at 
the waist. Within reasonable bounds the artist may give his god just 
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guarding, by a circling coil, the deities of the four 
cardinal points, where it is depicted as. a goddess whose 

as Iiantlsonie a pouch as he wishes. Some parts of the figures, on the 
other baud, are measured by palms and spans, and not a line of the 
sacred design can be erased. Straight and parallel lines are drawn by 
aid of a tightened cord. The mode of applying the colored powder is 
pc(.‘uliar. The artist luis his bark trays laid on the sand where they 
are convenient of access. He takes a small quantity of the sand in his 
closed palm ^nd allows it to pass out between his thumb and finger, 
while the former is moved across the latter. When he makes a mis- 
take lie does not brush away the pigment ; he obliterates it by pouring 
sand on it, and then draws the corrected design on the new surface. 
The forms of the gods do not appear as I have represented them, in the 
first coat of color. The naked figures of these mythical beings are first 
completely and accurately drawn, and then the clothing is put on. 
Even in the pictures of the ‘Long-bodies’ (Plate XVII, referred to in 
the text above), which are drawn nine feet in length, the naked body is 
first made in its appropriate color, — white for the e.'ist, blue for the 
south, yellow for the west, and black for the north, — and then the 
four red skirts are painted on from thigh to axilla, as shown in 
tlie picture. The drawings are, as a rule, begun as much toward the 
(centre as the nature of the picture will permit, due regard being paid 
to tlie order of precedence of the points of the compass, — the figure in 
the east being begun fii’st, that in the south next, that in the west 
tliird, and that in the north fourth. The periphery is finished last 
of all (represented in the myth as the ‘house of water’). The 
reason for thus working from within outward is that the men em- 
ployed on the picture disturb the smooth surface of the sand with 
their feet. If they proceed in the order described, they can smooth 
the sand as they advance and need not cross the finished portions 
of the picture. 

“These pictures, the medicine men aver, are transmitted from teacher 
to pujul in each order, and for each ceremony unaltered from year to 
year and from generation to generation. That such is strictly the case 
I cannot believe. There are no standard pictures on hand anywhere ; 
no permanent design for reference is in existence ; and there is, so far as 
I can learn, no final authority in the tribe to settle any disputes that 
may arise. Few of these great ceremonies can be performed in the 
summer months ; most of the figures are therefore carried over from 
winter to winter in the memories of fallible men. But this much I do 
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lineaments are represented by the eyes and mouth 
only, having the square head attributable to Navajo 
feminine divinities, bordered by red and white lines 
and ornamented by a white plume turned with the 
course of the sun. 

This shape is adhered to in the ceremonial dances ; 
and those actors who characterize the rainbow divinity 
wear square, stiff masks, while those who act the part 
of the male deities completely swathe the head with a 
soft skin forming a round ball or sphere.^ The rainbow 
arch in this sand-painting is figured by the elongated 
neck of the goddess formed by bands of red, white, and 
blue. The short body is clothed in conventional dress 
of unplaited skirt, and the ceremonial poiicli hangs at 
the side. 

This figure and those of the deities*^ of the cardinal 
points are claimed to have been seen by a Navajo 
prophet, Dsilyi’ Nayani, when a fugitive, fieeing from 
captivity among the Utes, — enemies of his people. 
The story of this escape and adventure glitters with 
all the whimsical and poetic imagery for wliich the 
barbaric mind is capacitated. A weird and glowing 
Elysium is placed among the mountains, in the cere- 


credit, that any innovations that may creej) into their work is unin- 
tentional, and if any clianges occur they are wrought veiy slowly. 
The shninans and their tailhful followers believe, or ]trofess to believe, 
that the direct vcngeanc(! of the gods would visit them if these rites 
W('re varied in the least in j)icture, prayer, song, or ceremonial. The 
mere facd that there are dilTerent schools anion" the medicine men may 
he regarded as an evidence that changes have occurred.” 

1 Dr. Washington Matthews. 

2 Ibid. These deities are represented with a red dress of several 
skirts of equal length (see jd. xc.), not unlike the .skirt ot the wonieii 
of Knt-en-nu ; sculptured representations at .Thebes. See Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 279. 
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moriial of which he who is the legendary hero is called 
Dsilyije Qu(;al, — Chant, — “toward [a place]-within-the 
mountains.” 

Kepresentations also, in one of the ceremonials, are 
made of the sacred heights by a sand-mound, as in 
the solemn rites of the Egyptian in the Chamber of 
Gold is erected a sand-mound on which stands the 
mummy. 

Dsilyi’ Nayani becomes in the myth a magical being, 
associate of a wide i)antheon of gods and goddesses who 
people the mountain fastnesses and direct the steps of 
the hero. 

There are butterflies, rainbows, and bears, and “ rafts 
of sunbeams ” ^ which are fleet steeds to sudden vanish- 
ings. Magical breath cleaves the rocks for place of 
refuge; magical breath solidifies tlie rainbow into a 
bridge ; and the streaming lightning hardens as does the 
rainbow for his flying foot. 

Dsilyi’ Nayani possessed at the outset a mask ; it 
was tlie dried liead of a deer, the neck of which had 
been stretched by a wooden lioop, and the horns, 
ears, and all other parts carefully retained. With 
this on liis head and two sticks for forefeet he walked 
among the herds unrecognized, and easily brought 
down his game; mimicry alone was necessary to 
success. To this mask-head the prophet prayed in 
captivity. 

1 The same figures are repeated in iwintings as something on which 
the gods seem to stand. They are the ca-hit-lol, or rafts of sunbeams, 
the favorite vessels on which the divine ones navigate the upper deep. 
In the Navajo myths when a go<l has a particularly long and speedy 
journey to take, he take.s two sunbeams, and placing them side by 
side, is borne off in a twinkling whither he wills. — Dr. Washington 
Matthews. 
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** Whenever I have appealed to you, you have helpeil me, my pet. 

Once you were alive, my pet, 

Take care that I do not die, my pet. 

Watch over me.”. 

In similar fashion the Greek hero appeals to liis 
divine weapon : — 

“ 0 bow most dear to me 
Torn from these hands of mine.” ^ 

This appeal alone conveys the occult relations of the 
Navajo mask to its owner, and there is no reference 
further to its virtues as the adventurer moved onward 
through the mountain realms, eucom])assed hy a shift- 
ing mirage of supernatural scenes in which rats, owls, 
and mountain sheep act a conspicuous part. Conjec- 
ture, however, suggests the careful assumption of the 
disguise before entrance upon this remarkable ])ilgrim- 
age ; nor can we imagine that the hero allowed its 
removal when accosted by magicians who conduct him 
from rainbow houses to houses of dew, or direct him 
along the shouldered s])accs of sky-cleaving rocks. Only 
with some special talisman could the reverent foot of 
the Indian enter precincts believed to be the place of 
the gods. The mountains, more than all other nature, 
by their secret heights, their unexplored depths, veiled 
by gathered cloud, or bare in the light of the cloudless 
moon, — varied show of shadow and sharp gleam of 
advancing cliff, something of the evanescence of the 
sea and also a proud iinreccding permanence, -- have 
touched the earlier as the later world with awe. 

The Oriental locates his supreme god in the upward 
reaches of the earth ; but he girdles those heights with 
impenetrable mysteries, not as the Navajo with inan- 

1 See Philoetetes, Sophocles. 
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sions of dew and rainbows, — sylvan brightness was 
unknown of the trackless heights of the Himalaya, the 
Alps, and Apennines. It is perhaps the Japanese alone 
who conceives of the holy mountain as his beloved Fuji- 
yama,^ flower-surrounded and shrine-capped. Something 
of the affright of the unknown realm of the kingdom of 
the souls appears to liold ancient association with this 
lifted realm, especially in Egypt and Greece, whose 
priests and poets paint them with the measured song 
belonging to the tomb or the temple, for both which 
purposes the mountain subserved. In many lands 
some raountaiii in the west is the last resting-place of 
the departing sunlight, hiding with beetling front the 
receding form of the lord of day. To the sun-worshipper, 
the mountain looms an uplifted mound, Nature’s pyra- 
midal tomb of the departed chief, — a fearful monument 
of a dead god. 

The Egyptian “ Book of the Dead ” represents an emi- 
nence whereon stands the solar 



bark, and above is the stepped 
figure which forms an ascent of 
four steps 2 

Pieference in Egyptian rite is 
given to the altar, tat, emblem 
of Ptah, who is sometimes rep- 


resented upon a base with steps;*^ and who symbolizes 


the inert form of Osiris, god of the sun and lord of tlio 


dead. Shoii, personating tlie liglit of the solar disk, 


uplifts the waters on the stairway, wliicli is in Klimon- 


1 Since making this exception I have learned that tlie Japanese 
practised sand-painting as also the Navajo Indians, whitdi carries for- 
ward the comparison of the text. 

2 Book of the Dead, Papyrus Royal. Louvre, Paris. 

^ D’archeologie Egypticnne, Paul Pierret. 
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non. Also it may be read that a hight of steps are 
scaled by the souls departing with day at the mountain 
of the Occident.^ 

Through the “gorge de Fente,”^ in the track of the 
setting sun, the climbing souls enter the region of 
Amenti, the Country of Truth of the Word. This 
stairway was consecrated sometimes to llathor;^ and 
sometimes identified with Hathor herself, qualified tlius 
as the daughter of Amenti, gift of the god Thotli (lord 
of Truth). It appertained equally to Sibou, to llor, to 
Set, and to Ea, — Sibou, god of tlic earth; Horus, child 
of Isis and Osiris ; Set, god of darkness and destroyer 
of Osiris ; Ea, organizer of the world, — and to wliom, 
indeed, invocations were made as those gods who bear 
the stairway, the divine ones who extend their hands to 
aid the climbing souls. 

Tliis curious assemblage around the ascent of the 
sacred mountain, — in appearam^e composed of light and 
shadow, but who were, in Egyptian belief, divinity and 
organizer of the world, destroyer and maker, — forms a 
group of peculiar interest. Associat^'d with them were 
Tlioth, the god of Truth, and Hathor, daughter of 
Amenti, — Country of Truth of the Word. Tt is thus 
at length, in a civilization of many centuries growth, 


^ (le rilistoire des Religions. — Lc Livre des ]\r()iN, M. 

Gaston Muspero, p. 6. 

“ Sindi it ni^ay be was tlie sacred crevice beliind a mountain rock in 
the Znni’s abode of the dead, and such the cavern recess of the Fhocian 
rock of Ibsllas. 

^ See Ifathor de Byblos. Notes sur quelques Points de Gramiiininj 
et d’Histoire dan.sle Recnil, t. xi. p. 120. 

Also representations of Baolith-gebal, — fragment of bns-relief, 
Louvre, elaimed to have the features of Hathor. Phenician Monu- 
ments. Mission, M. Renan, p. 179. 

2 
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the natural pageant assumes a moral meaning ; the stair- 
way of departing souls, no longer the stepped heights 
of the Navajo’s careering visions of magical genii, is 
representative of Truth. By Truth the departing souls 
ascend to Osiris ; Truth is the ultimatum of Egyptian 
religious devotion. He worships the verities.^ 'riie 
stairs of the divinities, god and daughter of Truth, are 
peopled with climbing souls whose ascent is guarded 
by the sacred ones. The souls move with the level 
rays of the descending sun, and long-tarrying divinities 
reach forth their glowing arms to the pallid host toiling 
up the mountain steeps in the glimmer of the waiting 
moon. Ste]) by stop the serried phalanx moves onward 
into the uiiknown “ Spaces,” and at length in the shadowy 
horizon naught lingers except perchance the Hitting 
moon, — the white-browed Isis, and her companion star 
the goddess Neplithys. Osiris has departed with his 
suite of divinized souls to the “ region of the sky gods.” 

In the tomb within that Chamlior of Odd was erected 
a little mound of sand upon which stood the soul’s im- 
age. It is from the heights the souls of men take flight, 
— physical heights, — but something more withal. liie 
constant juncture of truth with light in archaic expres- 
sion is somewhat more absolute than a mere comparison. 
The interdependence of moral and material elements ex- 
pressed ill Egyptian religion suggests some outward 
thrust of ideas which, rooted in departed beliefs, turn 
leaf and branch to a kindling revelation, cropping out 
on the blossoming side of intellectual growth. 

‘ Tliis is constantly observable in the “Book of the Dead.” The 
“ Lake of the two Verities ” is located in the route of the dead. In 
the scene of the judt^nicnt of the dead there are forty-two personage^, 
called “Masters of Verity,” etc. 
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The Egyptian priest seems to have coiitided through 
these symbolizations a secure and stable proposition.^ 
He intends by device of rays of light, suii, or star, by 
planet and river of the shining Milky Way, to shadow 
forth the image of “ Eeiiig” as actually and immortally 
existing. These were intellectualities bodied forth in a 
material universe, — matter and spirit inwoven in an 
indissolvable union by their enduring correspondence, 
and when immingling these two, the moral truth with 
the physical sun, he is by no means assuming a poetic 
form of expression. 

So thus in the ])halanx of rays moving forward into 
the space beyond, the rapt Egyptian devotee recognized 
living entities, spirits of men, in forms of divinized 
matter burned of decay, who were there united to the 
sun, and the spirit of the sun, life’s common source. 

A conspicuous ornament upon the monument of 
Byblos ^ is an altar with steps, and at the base of one 
of these funerary altars is 
represented a frieze of dow- 
ers, the many-petalled rose 
alternating with a four-])et- 
alled dower. Beneath this 
frieze is sculptured a branch 

_ , . T , , , Sculpture uu u luouuuient. liyblos. 

of olive, determining the ded- 
ication, as tlie olive was sacred to Baal. It has been 
suggested that Baal, god of Babylon^ Tyre, and Sidon, 
— the elder Pheniciaii god, — and the Scandinavian 
god Baldur, arc identical, and it is wortliy of remark 
that the four-pctalled dower upon this altar is also an 
emblem of the Scandinavian god. The altar simulates 

^ See Egyptian Amoiin-ra. “ Living in Trutli,” ete. 

Louvre, Faris. Phenician Monuments. Mission, M. Renan. 
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the stepped figure seen on the Ziini Shield of the Bow, 
and yet further comparison may be made in the Ori- 
ent in the Khmer, sacred coffer of 
Cambodia.^ 

And the altar formed of the 
stepi)ed figure^ obtains in Mexican 
vignette, where, with a black base on which is painted 
the sacred serpent, there are re})- 
resented, in tlie original, flowing 
streams of the life current of a 
victim, — a human sacrifice to the 
gods ; and from the hand of a priest 
standing near drop circlets, probable representations 
of seed-life. 




A Mexican slirine ^ is represented with steps where 
mystic foot])rints rise and pass from beneath an empty 
canopy ; stepped figures, like the Chal- 
dean scat of kings, ornament the sum- 
mit ; serpent fangs protrude from the 
front; a single fringed line ornaments 
tlie base. This fringed line has a re- 
markable history, — it is like thistle- 
down sown across tlie centuries, its 
S(‘.ed springing up in every epoch. Part of the earliest 
ideograph in archaic Phcnician, in Punic, primitive Ar- 
maen, and in Assyrian writings, it appears to bear some 
important relations to the earliest thoughts of man. 



It may be traced upon Car- 
thaginian medals and also in 


— O — 

Ejjyptian hieroglyphics. 


Sarapeum inscriptions, where the character is given with 


1 Voyage, Cambodge d’ Architecture, Kliiuer, M. Dolax>orte. 

2 See Sacrifice of tlie daughter of Ilecuha, Euripides. 

3 Selden Codex. 
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a solar circle which is like an Egyptian hieroglyphic,^ 
that in its turn recalls the Icelandish “ stung-letter.” 
It has many variants in Cypriote with the syllabic 
power of ])i m, etc. 

This association with a circle marks an affinity to 
those Mexican hierograms in which the fringed line is 
enclosed by a circle, — single in the first in- 
stance, in the second quadrupled, and ar- 
ranged in the legendary four “ spaces ” of 
the cardinal points. Tlie line is here a ]mre 
ideograph intended for the figure of a foot, 

— the foot of the mythic bee, perhaps, shown 
in full in the pages wherein are seen the 
hieroglyphic ; for this would be in harmony wfith the 
rise of pictographic writing, some significant trait of 
the beast, important totem of race or tribe, adopted 
in place of full ])ortrait. 

One of these figures ^ discloses an association with 
vegetation where these foot-prints curve at the base of 
a cereal ear. Further illustration^ is h(ire 
^ given which in a more complex manner sug- 



“7 


> 


gests association with the four 


gods of the 
circles, and 

V'\i 


winds through the dujdicated 
also some mystic personation through the 
figure of the eye of Tlaloc in the centre of 
the black sphere. Tlaloc is the god of 
rain. To him the IMexican looked for the 
wind-driven clouds whose humid showers 

Black is the 

1 Lib. Koyal. Also on a sculptured 


fertilized the growing grain. 



1 Papyrus Thebes, Dr. Young, 
tomb. British Museum. 

2 Bologna Codex, Kingsborough. 

® Codex Tronno. Mexican M. S. 

* Codex Tclleriaiio. Bibliothecpie Nationalc. 


Paris. 
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color of the fallow earth in which is “ unappropriated 
life” in Omaha symbolism. Thus, then, on the stepped 
altar with base of black is made a sacrifice to the di- 
vinity Tlaloc, who drops the living seed ; and in the 
black rim again the circlets appear upon the fallow earth 
under the fostering care of the wind gods and Tlaloc, 
the god of rain. And the mystic foot-prints, if of the 
bee, what relation bear they in the graphic description ? 

The Finns have a happy saying among them that the 
g(3dJcss Servitur drops honey from the clouds. It is 
her daughter who has the honey mouth and bears a 
honey flute. 

And Mexican pictography^ presents the honey bee 
with spreading wing beneath the clouded space, upon a 
rectangle (sign of fire), its fringe-like , 
feet broadly emphasized. It is honey 
perhaps that is sliown dropping from 
V above, while a double line directs the 
n attention to a coil supported upon 
c\ a rectangle painted black, with tlie 
I p I transverse lines of the cross of the 
winds traced in white, — the device 
used by the Omaha Indians to symbolize tlie unappro- 
priated life. The circlets, seed-like, fall downward in a 
line within the altar-like column. 

In Mexican painting or ornamentation ,2 a background 
in black is not uncommon, and it is possible that its 


1 Codex Troaiio. 

2 Mexican Device : — 

Das loteiiteld von Ancon in Peru ein beitrag ziir Kenntniss der 
Kultur uiid Industi’ie des Inca Reiches iiach den Ergebnissen eigener 
ausgrabungent von . Reis und A, Stiibel mit untorstutrung der gen- 
eral verwaltiing der Kbnglicheii Muse zu Berlin. Drittcn Band miter 
mitwirkung von L. Witmack, R. Virchow, A. Nehring. Berlin. 
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occurrence is in allusion to flower and fruitage, that 
color not appearing as 'with us as a symbol 
of decay and death. 

Vignettes representing the bee are of 
frequent occurrence in the Codex Troano 
where all illustration appears to suggest a story of di- 
vine seed-planting and harvest, and in which the bee, 
like the Babylonian “Fly god,’' Bafil, personifies the sun, 
and highest manifestation of fructifying force. 

The head ^ of the bee becomes from this apotheosis an 





^ Figure (1 ) of tlie illustration, Mexu'an liicro/^lypli. Codex Troano. 
(2) Inscription of Jczabis. (3, 4) llittite rock sculpture (Eritish 
Museum). 

The royal sign in cunoiforni, as in the Egyptian, is that of the hce. 
The figure of niainlible-likc lines which are enclosed in a paralhdogram 
upon a fringed line with an irregular-rayed star (in configuration like 
tlie same star figure in Mexican) writes in cuneifoiin Bel, or Bafil : 
and the figure of the hieratic character representing the bee shows 
only the niaiidibles and 
body as here given. 

See, Les Ecritures Cv 
iiciforms expose des Tra- 
vaux qui out prepare la Lecture et I’lnterpretation des Tnscri]»tions de 
la Perse ot de TAssyiie, par M. Joachim ^lonaiit. Paris, 1880. Also 
Maiiucl dc la Jiangue. Ibid. Expedition Seientifi(pie on ^lesopotamia 
exeeuteo par Order du Oouvernment, j)ar Jules Opjjert, 1803. 

Also, Essai sur la Propagation de TAlpbaljet Phenicien dans I’Ancien 
Monde, par Frai](;ois Lenormant, Paris, 1873. Cuneiform Anaiien, — 
in wliieli occurs a combim'd clmraeter, — a vase of honey and the iiiaii- 
diblcs of the hce, p. 17. 

Also in the same F^ssay the Phenicien Archai<iiie, Inscriptions of 
Ibsambul (type of transition of the Phenician writing) ; Punic writ- 
ing, Carthaginian inscription on medals ; archaic Hebrew. Each of 
j ^ ^ ^ ^ which are given hero, that a com- 

' ‘ \ ^ 1 parison may ho made to what I 

have termed the bee-foot character in Mexican pictograph. In tliese 
primitive characters the base of the lines is not thickened (occasion of 
the term “ nail-head ” applied to the later form). 
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often-repeated hieroglyphic. It is a figure conspicuous 
% @ ^ @ sculpture, it also 

^ was stam])ed upon the sacred 

Mexican, imtii^E^^tohierogiypiiks Egyptians, and 

pictured in deep-yellow chrome. Mexican scul^^ture^ 
retaining the mythic meaning with these associations 
adorns the walls of its teiii])le.s witli a grotesque, wherein 
the stepped line is adapted to the form of wings and 
on which are delineated the sa- 



cred square representing the fallow 
earth, and the ciredet of sun or seed- 
life. Plumes imitating botli man- 
dibles and claws adorn the round 


head; the body closed in by two 
appendages is of ornithmorphic 
character. 

The second illustration presented 
is another application of the sacred 
head, and like many re])resenta- 
tions of tlie planets, as those of the bee-head in hiero- 
gly])hic writing, has only tlie lineaments of mouth and 
eyes. About it are curved the bee-claw, and all is 
made wn’th the line of the stej)ped altar, prcviousl}' 
shown, sculptured on the mask of the Ziini. It is 
indecMl an architectural mask, while its arrangement of 
line suggests an original in basket-work, or early fictile 
fabrics. 



It is \vorthy of especial note to come thus upon the 


Si't> iilso, Ktiulo sur li*s Inscriptions tie Pigadasi, par M. Senart. 
And llistoire Ancieiuiedcs Ptaihlcsde TOrient, par M. Gaston Maspero. 
Ouvrage conteiiaiit trois Cartes ct tjueltpies Specimens des Ecrituros 
Hicrogly]»lii([Ucs ct Ciincitbrnis, Paris, 1886. 

^ licis and Stiibel, .see note 10, page 20. 
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grotesque in architecture in the midst of these deduc- 
tions and analogies. Noting the elfish corbels of Nor- 
man architecture thrust into the very heart 
of Christian symbolism, we might trace their 
sacred beginning in some elder time when 
those figures were manifest forms of beloved 
divinities, with all the gentle and fiowery 
affiliations to a beneficent power that 
is characteristic of the Mexican 
honey bee. 

The adjustment of this sacred 
emblem of the steps to architec- 
tural ornament, as in the three 
figures^ here presented, argues 
the advanced culture of the 
sculptor. 

Much ingenuity is testified in tliese figures and also in 
the arrangement of tlie device for a mat ^ for the divini- 
ties, which supports in the original the 
mother goddess, Xochiquecal, the ^lex- 
ical! Valkyrior, wliose emblem is the 
solar eagle, and in whose right hand, in 
the original, is borne a blue web, its 
blue tissue emblematic of the air, the sky’s blue vault. 
The warrior slain on the day sacred to this goddess 
ascends at once to the gods. 

1 Monuments of New Spain in Three Parts, from the original draw- 
ing execntod by the order of the King of Spain. The second pie-tnre, 
a fragment of sculi>tnre. Estampos Cabana Ml. Chncara. Mnsenni 
Trocadero, Paris, France. The third, a meander design painted in 
rich colors, characteristics of the regions of Cliolula and of the Sontli. 
See Evidences of the Antiquity of Man on the Site of the City of 
Mexico, W. H. Holmes, Trans. Anthrop. Soc., vol. iii. p. 61 . 

^ Codex Remensis. 


o 0 O O o 
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The mask of Xochique(^aV presents the amiable 
qualities of the goddess and her rela- 
tions to vegetation, by the four-petalled 
flower on the head-dress. 

Isis of Egypt bearing upon her head 
a throne, itself the stepped figure, kneels 
deploring the death of Osiris : “ 1 lament 
over thee, my brother!” So in the valleys 
the heart wearies for the departed sun.^ 

In Egy])tian hieroglyphic writing the 
figure has the value of ar. Applying the 
definition given to its variant, represented 
by a feather and “ chicken,” or the sym- 
bolic eye, to he and to nialcCy it becomes 
a noteworthy object by its apparent rela- 
tions to a Mexican hieroglyphic sign. In these 
writings the stepped altar is associated witli the 
pointed disk and the rain god ; it is painted blue, 
the color in Omaha and Zuni that is represen- n 
tative of the west. A goddess ])earing a stalk 
of maize is figured in the scene, adding a felicitous sug- 
gestion to the meaning of the group. 

The portal of the sun at Tihuanaco represents the 
solar deity standing upon an eminence of four steps, 
the platform formed by a straight line ending at either 



Isis. 


1 See Mexico h Traves de los Siglos, M. Desire Chamay (from 
T^otihiiacaii). 

2 Figure in British Museum. Quotation from Champolion, Gr. 
Egyptienne, p. 4.54. 

It ivS a curious fact that the painted figure of Nephthys, sister of the 
goddess Isis, hears upon the head a basket whose inweavings are 
clearly marked by red, blue, and white, delineating the stepped figure, 
much improved but after the fashion of Zuni vase decoration (Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass.). 
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hand with a dragon mask-head, which is lifted and 
turned toward the divinity. 

The steps are also ingeniously combined with the 
solar eye,^ a young chicken rising from its 
shell, and a figure of the sacred rectangle 
as here given. 

In such wise the reader is told that the 
sun is origin of physical life, source of 
“ Made Being,” and so perhaps is traced the 
rationale of an application of the stepped figure to the 
Egyptian verb to le, or to inalr-^ which may be fur- 
ther educed from the fact that the Eye of Hor is used 
synonymously in burial rite with a grain, as related 
above. 

The altar consecrated by the Chinese is constructed 
with three circular terraces in marble, the upper terrace 
paved with eighty-one stones disposed in circles. The 
central stone, large and round, is designed as a kneeling 
stool for the Emperor. The number of the stones in 
construction is strictly regarded, and always the multi- 
ple of three and nine. 

The spectator, standing on this terrace, sees at the 
north the chapel where the sacred tablets are preserved, 
behind which is a semi-circular wall, and farther still 
the edifices of the altar and temple of the north. This 
edifice is covered 'by three roofs in blue tiles. The 
devotee climbs to the altar by four flights of stairs. 
Behind the spectator is the altar of the holocaust (a 

^ M. S. Mexicainc 9. Bibliothe(|ue Nationak% Paris. Codex 
Telleriano. 

2 Illustration, in Egyptian hieroglyphics ; the young bird or 
“chicken” and a feather, figure of development from birth to 
maturity. 
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kind of kiln for burning the young animal offered). At 
the southeast are two lanterns uj^on columns, whose 
rays cast an obscure light in the night of the winter 
solstice, when the Em})eror at the head of a kneeling 
crowd ])asses successively upon each terrace from the 
altar to the pav(Ml circles, and accomplishes the pros- 
trations ordained for a rile the most solemn that is ever 
performed in the ceremonials of the Chinese. 

From the stepped line u])oii the head-vase, — mask 
of tlie dead, — and the stepped figures of the Moki 
maskette, upon the Zuiii’s sacred Shield of the Bow, 
to the Oriental devices, there is an uninterrupted line 
of similitude in figure and sacred application. 

The stei)ped terraces of ]\Jexican temples were calcu- 
lated to ni(*e arrangement of allernation, so that the pro- 
cession of priests and devotees might wind around and 
11]) tlie elevation in spiral curves, so rising by slow de- 
grees to the summit whereon were altar fires. Tims 
sharply delined, and in orderly succession, were con- 
structed the Clialdeaii terraces to wliat purposes has 
been unknown. The obelisk of Nimrod with its steps 
carefully trimmed in the black basalt,^ and the repeated 
e])istyle in Persian arcliitecture, as also the coffered 
ceilings in the peristeros of the Grecian temple, are 
each in various following of some specific motif wherein 
the stc}) is dominant line. In various countries, by the 
u})-piled earth, the surmounting stone, the incised frieze, 
or on the sacred shield and burial vase, there a])})ears a 
common expression of some lost tradition, some forgot- 
ten thought. Is it the looking to the “ Strengtli of the 
Hills,” in Hebraic phrase, or the seeking the sky gods 

1 Moiiuinont in 15ritisli Mu.seiim. Black obelisk of Shalmeii- 
eser 11. 842. n. c. 
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ill the Sficred Spaces,” as explained by the Zuni priest, 
or yet is it the Egyptian’s cry in the Cliainber of Gold : 
“ Father, Father, Father, Father ! ” An appeal to the 
source of life ; the springing hope to which the hearts 
of men pulsate, as throbs the swelling current uprising 
to touch of spring in the burgeoning aspen on IVIount 
Shaveno, proud peak of the west. The mystic Arallu, 
dwelling-place of the Babylonian gods and “ region of 
the dead,” around whose luountuin summit revolve the 
heavenly spheres, which in the fanciful language of the 
Oriental appears in the east like a “mighty buffalo at 
rest, whose double horn seen in the dual peaks shines 
and sparkles as a sunbeam and a star,” becomes by its 
sacred associations an impulse to the building energies 
far and near. Thus, therefore, the Assyrian devotee 
builds in successive stages the house of the “ ]\foun- 
tain of rountries” upon whose top was placed the 
shrine of Baal. He constructs the great tcm])le of Ur 
in three stages, and commemorates the divine triad, 
Amunit, the moon, Shamash, the sun, and Baal, lord 
of all. 

At Borsippa rises obedient to the same pious zeal and 
emulation the famous temple of the seven spheres, — 
l>irs Nirnrud, where art invokes the aid of color, and 
on the seven stages is represented the seven spaces or 
spheres in which, according to Chaldean astronomy, 
move the planets. The sun, Shamash, was symbolized 
by yellow; the moon. Sin or Nannar, by black; Ju])i- 
ter, Marduh, was represented by orange ; Mars, Navfjal, 
by red ; Venus, Ishtar, pale yellow ; Mercury, Neho, 
whose shrine was on the east stage, was symbolized by 
blue. The ascent of this great structure ^ was made at 
^ llebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar in 600 n. c. 
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the northeast ; its angles were pointed to the cardinal 
points. 

8o also did the Mexican invoke the sacred tints of 
red, black, yellow ; red again, blue, black, and yellow, 
ill figuring his stepped altar in ancient hieroglyphic 
writing. 

To what beauty the Assyrian brought the stepped 

figure is shown in the 
battlements of the ter- 
race walP of Dur 
Sharrukin, the city of 
Sargon. 

Turning the pages of 
Grecian tradition, the 

llattlHiients of Dur Sharrukin. Olympic altar, built of 

the ashes of sacrifice, recalls the almost universal archi- 
tectural form, for that also was an altar of steps; 
and the Greek discriminatingly lowered the height of 
his altar and reduced the stages according to dedica- 
tion. To the lesser gods was built the altar of two 
steps. So in the fine tragedy of Sophocles, Q^Mipus, 
followed by his faithful daughters, moves forward to 
the steps of brass,’' climbs their spaced heights and 
on the summit disappears forever from view. 

Strange universality of motif in pictograph, picture, 
structure, rite, and drama, is its history a chapter of 
accidents? Did the potter incise the careful pattern 
on the head-vase or the architect hew his steps for 
upward climb at dictate of a whim, or from conven- 
ience in structure ; or was it indeed result of revered 
traditions by which language itself has drawn the 



' Restored from the fraji^ents. See excavation of Layard, etc. 
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synonimity of physical elevation and height with the 
words expressive of sublimity and exaltation of thought. 
Imbedded in common speech, the springs of thought 
turn to the light a sheen of crystals, — ideas in the in- 
tegrity of their insignia prophesying that aptitude to 
imagery which lies latent in the human soul, and is 
available to all true thinkers. Seizing on these crystals, 
these imbedded ideas, to which the race is heir, prose 
becomes poetry, and poetry the voice of living realities. 



Moki Idol. Showing the manner of wearing the stepped niaskette ; decorations, 
wliite, black, red, green, and yellow. Presented by Major J. W. Powell to the 
U. S. N. M. 




Vilsc in ancient Tlf'llcnio stylo, ropvcsentinj,' Dionysos and Scmolo between the sacred 
eyes (From the orii,di];d in the Uoyal Ma.s<*nni, lierlin, Geiniany.) 


CHAPTEK 11. 

In Nature there are often curious etchings that sug- 
gest human figurcinent. The mountains in some sud- 
den angle strike; out a jutting point, and by aid of 
shadows a liuge face looks down upon the solitary soul 
sheltered in tent or hut in the valley beneath. Such 
faces tell of storm forces ; their rugged lines betray the 
yielding to environment common to all sul)stance, — 
the annealing of those elemental passions that are ever 
coursing up and down the earth. To the dusky chil- 
dren of forest and field these have voices of supernatu- 
ral speech, and are emblems of things unseen. In the 
Occidental world myths are told of talking Heads, ^ — 
beings who continuously till the air with cries of warn- 
ing and denunciation. Of these figures in rock and 
cliff, images may have been wrought for talismanic. 
purposes, and remaining objects of reverence, the type 
would naturally develop into a conventionalized form. 

^ Logoiul of the Head, Mrs. Erminie Sinitli. Ethiio. Report, 1880- 
1881. 
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The Mexican native yet points to Tztaccihuatl on 
whose mountain summit lies the white form of a 
(fiantesS; the dead face clearly etched against the sky, 
the long white locks falling away from the white 
brows. Near her and at her feet stands the lord Popo- 
catapetl, who wears a crown of gleaming snow, jagged 
and sun-bitten. Flowing streamlets sweep down the 
massive shoulders rendering all mute signals of sorrow 
yet more piteous. 

“See yonder,” the Indian exclaims, “the wrath of , 
the Supreme, the Creator ! Those two, the dead woman 
and the man, having offended are there held without 
power of change. Prostrated by a blow from outraged 
deity the giantess lias lain on her bier since the begin- 
ning of time, and her lord ever stands by her side. In 
elder days his moaning could be heard commingled 
with fiery floods. His sobbing shook the earth.’' 

The wrath of the Supreme ! How else read the story 
of the volcano and the unfading etching of the white 
woman on her bier, her face immortal in the sheen of 
eternal snows ? 

To ascribe will and intelligence to natural phenomena 
is the first instinct of recognition of divinity. Its 
ground lies in actualities. Therefore it happens that 
primitive languages possess only two genders, the mas- 
culine and feminine; which is observable still in Ger- 
man and French tongues, where lingers this traditional 
usage as linger parent forms in the animal and plant 
kingdoms. 

Since there is will and intelligence, there is personal- 
ity to be invoked, — to call to rescue and flatter with 
vows and offerings. Not only these rites of devotion 
and appeal, but imperative command of presence by the 

3 
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sure law that like brings like, kindred, kindred, — and 
thus therefore the feathered baton in the i*J^avajo dance 
drawing the aerial spirits thitherward ; also the image 
carved in rock or bark of tree as by the Australian’s 
grave; in all cases holding in durance by sovereign 
three, a guardian Jleing. 

Seven hundred years before the Christ, Esarhaddon, 
one of the last kings of Assyria, caused to be inscribed 
the following announcement : “ I placed in its gates 
bulls and colossi, who, according to their fixed command 
against the wicked, turn themselves ; they protect tlie 
footsteps, making peace to be upon tlie path of the king 
their creator.” ^ 

A talismanic virtue was ascribed to these ‘'(Jheru- 
bim,” placed in front of the grand palace of the Assyrian 
king ; and over these “ Made Being ” were held magic 
rites with various incantations to impart the power of 
protection against evil dominations : Those who steal 
into gutters, remove belts or hinges, shall be broken 
like an earthen jug, crushed like clay. Those who 
overstep the wooden frame of the house shall be cli})ped 
of their wings ; those who stretch their neck into the 
window it shall descend and cut their tliroats.” 

Thus ])rotection was sought from demoniac infesta- 
tions whose stealthy approaches might be looked for 
from any direction. 

Upon the front and over the entrance of the Thlinkit 
dwelling the figure of a colossal bird was sometimes 
painted to represent the thunder divinity whose pro- 

^ See Chaldea, by Zeiiaide A. Kagozin ; also llawlinson and others. 
Siirgon’s Palace, foundation laid in 712, and vSai’ffon entered to dwell in 
it 707 H. C. The walls consecrated in 706 B. C. See Vol. II., Ferret 
and Cliipiez. 
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tcctioii was thus insured. The talismanic force thus 
brought down from the heavens was identical in pur- 
pose with the sculptures laboriously carved and placed 
near the massive walls of the great Assyrian kiiig.^ 
This bird was 
sometimes rep- 
resented in 
mask, the head 
carved in wood. 

The skill with 
which the bird’s 
head was por- 
trayed is illus- 
trated by the mask here given : that is a copy from an 
original drawing by Dr. Franz Boas. On 
this head may be seen the line of the human 
eyebrow in a broad band over the eyes, a 
characteristic of all bird-head masks sculp- 
tured by th(i Indians of the Northwest. 
The artists have thus expressed the as- 
similable powers of the two, the human and eagle. 
The aquiline lineaments l)oldly and accurately copied 
in the Indian mask are sharply emphasized in the 
famous drawings on a co])per plate found in the stone 
sc.pulchre of the Etowah mound (Georgia, U. S.). 



^ Mr. Swan presenteil a picture of the Assyrian cherubim to one of 
these Indimis who at once claimed it to be the very same. Swan’s 
Indians of Cape Flattery. 

It should be recalled in this connection that the advanced civiliza- 
tion of Egypt believed in transubstantiation. The Egy])tians claimed 
that those gods, whose images were placed in tlie temj)les, were there 
present Their temples indeed ivere constnicte*! to figure heaven, the 
dwelling of the gods. See Pastophorus of the Vatican, trans. by P. Do 
Page Renouf. 
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These drawings represent a human figure in the atti- 
tude assumed by the Indian dancer. The large wings 
are pendent from the shoulders, as are figured the wings 
of Quetzalcoatl (Codex Eemensis, 2d part). A mask is 
part of the figure’s accoutrements as in those of other 
Mexican gods. The lineaments of the dancer are clean- 
cut and eager, the pointed nose curving downward over 
the parted lips. Tlie fine eagle-beak, sculptured as 
above, is characteristic of the Sioux warrior, and is not 
unlike the marked traits of the face of 
Savonarola, that also is yet again dis- 
covered in Dante’s death-mask, and yet 
more in the death-mask of Napoleon 
Buonaparte ; each of which faces show 
the eagle trait developed in human 
lineaments. 

Soitlfte, the sun, states the Aleut 
Indian, descended from heaven in the 
sliape of a bird, when he was trans- 
formed into a man, liis previous shape. 
Visiting various tribes he finally took 
a wife among tlie Kwakiutl Indians, 
and built himself a house. On tliis 
hous(i he caused to be painted two suns 
at eitlier side of tlie door. Three steps 
were constructed to lead to the door. 
The uprights to the house represented 
men carrying suns ; these men were 
the slaves of the sun. The cross-bars 
connecting the uprights were also men, 
and the beams were sea-lions. The 
heraldic column here given represents 
a series of “coppers” upon the summit of which a 
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man is represented, bearing upon his head a solar orb 
with irradiations, recalling the Helios on a metope, a 
fragment of a structure in the famed “ Ilios.” At the 
l)ase of each ray is painted a figure of the Sacred Eyes. 
The column is covered with devices familiar in hiero- 
glyphic and pictographic painting. It may be termed 
an incipient form of tlie Egyptian obelisk, and standing 
thus before the painted fac^'ade of the rude Kwakiutl 
dwelling, by both its place and its purpose links itself 
in primitive precedence to those beautiful monuments 
which are used for supplementary records to the magi- 
cal picture-writing on the walls of the temples of 

Kgypt- 

Upon the facade of the entrance to the precincts of 
the Egyptian temple was figured the winged disk, em- 
blem of that “Good Being,” Osiris, lord of the dead 
and god of tlie sun ; ui)on a house front ^ in Quuntii 
apd, the Indian artist has painted the figure of the 
sacred thunder-bird, and the disk of the moon with its 
presiding genius, ilay not the former be a conven- 
tional figure with like traditions to the latter? The 
thunder-bird is represented immediately over the door 
of entrance ; on either side are duplicate figures of the 
moon. To these primitive figures some talismanic 
power is ascribable, and each has a characteristic mask 
which also is of supernatural influence, so great tliat 
“ they are afraid of them.” 

In Thlinkit mythology^ tliere is another more sacred 

^ Bird mask, represented in colors, yellow, red, and green, found at 
Victoria. Picture generously given the author by Dr. Boas from his 
original drawings. See also Dr. Fran/. Boas on houses of Kwakiutl 
Indians. Proc. U. S. N. whence the column of the illustration. 

Mr. Swan. Indians of Cape Flattery (other tribes also). 
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divinity than the thunder god, who bears the name 
Cha-katl-a-Ha-tastl, the Great Chief who dwells above. 
Within the secret places of mountain woodland this 
divinity communicates with men, where he is sought 
after preparatory bathing and anointing with cedar. 

“ We there watch,” says the Indian, “ for the sun ; and 
when he appears at dawn we ask him to let us live 
long, to be strong to defend ourselves or to attack our 
enemies, to be successful in our fisheries or in pursuit 
of game, and to give us all we want. Every night we 
bathe and rub ourselves with cedar, and every morning 
talk to the Great Chief, or his representative the sun, 
whose name is KM-sea-Kark-tl.” 

This solemn rite is begun when the moon is full, and 
continued witliout variation for a week and until the 
moon has quartered. This sacred week is the time of 
instruction to children, who are bidden to make them- 
selves clean before the rising orb, to whom they are 
instructed to pray for life.^ 

This sacred time and the parallel 
position of the sun and full moon 
may have given rise to the ever- 
recurring picture of the two eyes, 
the features of a colossal head thus 
suggested. On utensils of all kinds, 
as also on objects of rite and cere- 
monial, a figure of these orbs is 
found, an examj)le of which is here 
given in a helmet mask constructed 
and decorated by the Haida Indians.^ Description has 

^ The Egyptian held a festival when the siin and moon were parallel 
with the earth. See Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians. 

Dancing helmet or maskette, from Kaiagahnee .strait, Prince of 
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been given of Egyptian funeral ritual in wliich ceremony 
certain rites were especially directed to the eyes. A 
glance at Egyptian text will show how frequent their 
use in writing, and what is more pertinent to present 
investigation, these human orbs are often pictured on 
those sarcophagi already described as portrait masks. 

The single eye in Egyptian symbolism is an emblem of 
Horns, as has been said in the previous chapter: “Take 
this Eye of Hor,” and which was signified by a grain 
ohered' the deceased. It is the vivifying morning sun 
which, rising, awakens the sleeping world and gives life 
to men and plants. The two Eyes, the sun and moon, 
signified beatific life, and in their conjunction were em- 
blem of blessedness.^ Some especial talismanic effect 
was attributed to the full moon and to the moon in all 
her phases as well ; the Egyptian prayed that his soul 


"Wales Islands, Alaska, collected by J. (1. Swan for the National Mu- 
seum in 1876, and obtained at the Khunmahoose village. 

The head and dorsal Hu are of alder wood ; the back, tail, and lateral 
lins of Iiide or Icatlicr })aintcd ovoi’. Underneath tlu' top is a broad 
band of sealskin to go behind tlie bead and hold theliehnet on, and 
there are some strips of buck or moose skin to tie under tlie chin. The 
fringe at the bai^k of the dor.sal Hn is composed of locks of liuman hair 
pegged in. The figure was reported as intended to i'<-pi(*seMt a .sculpin 
(Cotters) ; but it is more likely to bo a kilhu-wluile (Orea) to whicli the 
long dorsal tin and flat tail certainly belong. It may liave been in- 
tended as a sort of combination. The uppcu-half and base of tlie dor.sal 
fin, the pupil, eyebrows, the outline of tracery on fins and tail, all 
hlack. Teeth, nostrils, eyebrows, and basis of tracery on fins and tail, 
white. Area around the eyes and nostrils and the chin, hlue. On 
the stout hide composing the fins and tail, sometliing like white pa])ers 
seem to have been pasted, upon whicdi black tracery is painted. AV. II. 
Dali. Report Bureau Ethno. 1881-82. 

^ It is interesting to note that on the elaborate shield of Achille.s, 
Homer is careful to describe a re])rcsentation of the moon in the full, 
together with the disk of the sun. 
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might appear in the heavens as (or in) the disk of the 
full inooii.^ 

A relief among the sculptures of Palenque, claimed 
to have adorned a fac^ade of a “ temple of asterisms,” 
represents tlie moon and an eye upon 
O 9 other 

0 side of a figure supposed to represent 
equilibrium. In the Ojibwa dialect, the 
solar planet is called “ He that sees 

us.” ft was a prevalent idea among the North Ameri- 
can Indians that the planet is endowed with sight: 
“ Shine thou and look upon us,” is a form of entreaty. 
A dream of the sun was claimed to bestow occult power, 
with a faculty which should enable one to see all things. 
And wlierefore, ])orhaps, the eye is sculptured beside 
tlie sun and moon upon his temple. In the scripture 
of the Persians, the solar disk, Khor, is called the Eye 
of Ormuzd, King of Light. 

The eye has ever been regarded an outlet of that 
fiery particle, the aura, of which intelligence has been 
predicated ; its ghince a magic flame from the hidden 
^ . centres of life. Associated with Osiris, as 
with all Egyptian gods of light, was tlie keen- 
jn& eyed hawk, emblem of intelligence; and tlie 
Egyptian artist depicted Ea himself'^ with the 
mask of a hawk’s head, — so declaring the sharp-eyed 
glance of light or truth. 

^ T. Deveiia. The left eye, cut iu alabaster, was devoted to talis- 
nianic usa^^es. 

2 De Waldock. Pictoresque et Archeologique dans le Province 
d’ Yucatan PAinerique Central. 1838. Paris. 

3 Ra, ou Phre, avec addition de Particle, noni du solcil, adore dan.s 
tout Pfigypte et coiisidere comme la manifestation la plus eclatante de 
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A form of Osiris in which the head is covered by the 
emblem of Tat, ensign of Ptah, is especially interesting 
by representing these magic eyes looking forth 
between the steps of the altar. In all respects 
this figure is the most ingenious expression of 
sacred mysteries. Here are the sacred steps, 
and also a sign of heavenly ecpdlibiium. This, 

1 believe, is a figure not only of Osiris but of 
the unique and unknown Being, the principle 
of life in the visible universe. The conjunction 
of symbols with the united ])laiiets, of which the two 
eyes are sign, are expression of aggregate power com- 
bined in One whose presence is maniiested by means 
of the several forms indicated by these symbols. A form 
of Osiris, it is also a figure of the universal 
as apprehended by the Egyptian. The sacred 
eyes are of frequent representation in the Poly- 
nesian Islands. The Chimsian, Tlingiton, Ikdla- 
bella, and Queen Charlotte Island natives carve 
and paint the emblems upon almost every uten- 
sil in their possession.^ 

The purpose of this custom is analogous to 
placing the colossi at the gates by the Assyrian king. 
So the barbarian brings into his life the happy parallel 
of ef[ual good and continued life. To bring down those 
influences existing in the perfect equilibrium of night 
and day, moon and sun ; to gather the good as the mirror 


Polynesian 

saered 

eyes. 


Roman sa- 
erod eyes 
on an 
aneieni 
altar in 
Kngland. 


la clivinfte. II est represento avec ime teto dVq^ervier parce que cct 
oiseau est con.sacre a Homs dont il forme le nom, ... Ha veut dire 
faire, disposer; e’est, en etfet, le dieu Ea qiii a dispose, organise le 
monde dont la raatiere lui a iHe donnee par Ptah. (Voyez Louvre, salle 
des dieux, arinoire B.) Paul Pierret. 

^ Ethnological Museum. Berlin. 
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gathers sun rays by reflecting the light when adorning 
the mask of the Ogalalla Sioux, is a common motive in 
barbaric rite. And it should be remembered that by 
painting or sculpture, when the portrait of an object is 
presented, the inanimate form is no longer such, but is 
animate, a genuine Being like the Made Being ” of the 
Zuni potter. Such is the power to infix 1#ie unseen 
within the image of clay or stone through resemblance ! ^ 
Upon an archaic monument at Logia, Scotland,^ is 
sculptured the crescent moon, on which is laid the bal- 
ances ; ” the crescent is marked by the coil 
that is pendent to the sacred eyes, talisman 
of Egypt. Beneath the crescent are seen 
linked circles which by their approximation 
to the other symbols should be classed perhaps among 
the common emblems of the Two Eyes. The figure was 
used by the Lake-dwellers of Ireland in bone 
carving, the bar uniting the disks much 
lengthened. This design was etched on the 
hard rock of Denmark, tlie point adding 
especial significance as seen in the second 
figure of illustration, a common characteristic in sculp- 
tures of that region. 

Associated with pictures of sphinxes and the em- 
n ^ blematic rose, this form without the point may 
o be seen in an ilimyaritic inscription where is 


ct=o 


^ All altar dedicated to Mars Cocidices discovered in Lancashire, 
England. 

(Cocidices, a Hritish god, attributes much the same as those of the 
Koman Mars.) See W. T. Walkiiis. 1888. London. 

2 Sculptured Stones of Scotland. Monument at Logia in the Gar- 
wick. See Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scotland, Spectacle Ornament. 

These sculptured memorials took their rise, according to Boece, two 
centuries before the Christian era. 
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pictured a rose, and which is accompanied, as in Scot- 
tish monumental sculpture, by the crescent moon 
(British Museum). 

The sacred purport of the Two Eyes did not preclude 
their use for ornament or being placed on industrial 
implements, — on the contrary, their sacred meaning 
would rifeommend them for any purpose.^ 

An interesting bronze buckle, here given, 

shows in what manner the sacred solar and 

luna tie very probably was applied to 

fasten the heavy garments of the haughty Norseman. 

Indeed, as implement or amulet, — and both, since the 

implement was also under magical influence and in 



Bone relic from a Viking mound. 


some way connected to the unseen powers, — a remark- 
able bone relic (presented on this page) becomes of 
peculiar interest, particularly since it was discovered in 
a Viking’s mound, and signs of having been burned are 

^ Copied from original by kind permission of Prof. 0. Hygb, author 
of “ Antiquities of Norway.” Christiana. Probable date, 800-1000 A. d. 
The design the size of the original. 
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clearly traceable, suggesting its importance in the burial 
rite. 

From an Indian mound another object ^ of the linked 
disks bears the evidence of greater antiquity. It is 



carefully cut in stone, and there is some evidence of 
polish on both the bar and the disks. Its appearance 
suggests the eye-holes of a inask.^ 

A similar object appears on the eyes of a figure sculp- 
tunul upon a Mexican pyramid. The student will ob- 
serve that this spectacle-shaped cover to 
the eyes is similar (except that the eye- 
rounds are single) to those represented 
on the face of the goddess Ma, goddess 
of Truth ill the Egyptian rantheon. Also the head of 
the divinity is peculiarly coiffured, recalling, by the up- 
lifted serpent-head in front, the royal basilisk upon the 
crown of Egypt’s kings. There is also, at the left-hand 
corner of the sculpture, the sign of Khem, which was 
also an hieroglyphic of town or city, and above and about 
this sign are pictographs known to the l^^gyptologist. 

The point within the solar disk, noticeable in the 
smaller example of rock sculpture in Denmark, is not 
a mere accident of convenience to the artist in forming 

1 Found in mound near Ontanogan, Michigan, by Mr. E. K. Emer- 
son. The design is size of the original. In the author’s possession. 

2 Suggested by M. Gaston Maspero. Paris. 1887. 
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the circle, as has been suggested in respect to Egyptian 
solar disks. The Mexican solar orb is represented with 
a point, -as here given, resting upon the shoulders ot* a 
seated figure. The circle is arched by a fringe of irra- 
diation, as also where given within a crown 
of a Mexican deity, one of the dramatia ^ 
personoe in scenes of the mythic harvest. 

This ;point, apparently pivotal to the circle, is, per- 
haps, a representation of the pupil of the eye whose 
dilation may be suggested by the signs of irradiation.^ 
The selection of the hare [that is seen sculptured, as in 
the representation above, on Mexican pyramids] and of 
the cat as animals sacred in rite and song, both in 
Egypt and ancient America, North and South, may 
have been induced by the remarkable constitution of 
their eyes. From the eyes of the hare phosphorescent 
gleams shoot like sparks of fire at a moment of fright 
or anger, while in the former the pupils dilate without 
apparent cause ; also the eyes appear like globes of fire by 
night. A superstition still lingers among our common 
people that the changes, the dilation and contraction, of 
the pupils of the eyes of the feline species are occa- 
sioned by the ebb and flow of the tides. It is a step 
farther to attribute their movement to the tide- com- 
pelling moon, wherefore the cat should be sacred to the 
luna divinity ; and if sacred to the moon, also sacred to 
the sun, conjugal partner in the azure fields of heaven. 
The Mexican sun-snakes were marked by numerous 
pointed disks, and so associated would appear to refer 
to awakened forces in spring after the hiber- 
nating winter. And indeed this association is 
sometimes suggested by two serpents, pendent 



1 Codux Troauo, 
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to the pointed disk, — a not uncommon device applied 
to the ornamentation of the kalabash and other articles 
of common use in New Guinea.^ 

The linked disks or emblematic eyes are sometimes 
arranged at back of a figure of the huinan head,^ and 
are symbols of the Mexican deity, Tex- 
eatlipuca, for wliose repose stone seats 
were erected in the streets of * Mexico, 
preparatory to his invisible visits of inspection when 
unseen he walked the city as divine police-guard. 
Upon these seats no human being was permitted to 
sit. It was Texcatlipoca wlio constructed a bridge of 
whales and turtles by which to convey music from 
tlie sun to the earth. And thus the mythic char- 
acter of the god suits well the emblem of happy par- 
allels, the level sun and moon, — harmony and law, the 
sweet inliuences of lord and lady of light. “ Music and 
rites,” states the scripture of the (Jhinese sage, '' are the 
means by which spirits are brought into communion 
with man, for they represent the harmony of heaven 
and earth.” 

Tlie ligure is adapted in late Peruvian art ^ to the or- 
namentation of a marble plaque, wliere it is cut witli 
delicate grace, surrounded by branch and 
leaf. Under the drooping lid the iris of the 
eye is carved in a wreathed circle, which is 
surrounded by petal-like irradiations very 
like the emblem held in the hand of Agni, Hindoo god 
of fire. 

This device is neatly cut between the brows on a 



^ Ethno. Museinii, Berlin. 

^ Codex Dresden, Etlino. Museum, Dre.sden, Germany. 

From Ayacueho. Peru. See Ethno. Mu.seuin, Trocadero, Paris. 
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tortoise-shell mask (from Darnsley Isle), its place sug- 
gesting the name Hottak Impernaa — strands woven 
together — that was given by our Florida Indi- 
ans to a dance in which the performers moved in 
inwoven lines, — a rite figured upon a Zuni vase 
with their customary skill. ^ 

The wreathed circle is not unfrequently used in pic- 


tograph writing ; while the same figure is 
strongly cut upon a leaden vessel found 


at Pompeii, 2 and is there associated with 

^ Kiijns 

the cross of the winds. 



on a leaden 
el. rnm]ttMi. 


And upon similar vessels the same wreathed circle 
bears the snake-pendants, as from the pointed 
circle upon the kalabash given above. This 
method of expression appears in figures of the 
Cross of the Nile, emblem of life, where the de- 
vice looks very much like a rope bound in order to 
form a loop. It is used also as the base line to the 
solar skif of Norwegian myth, the Sklidsvidbadncr. 
From all examples of whicli may be deduced the sup- 
position that the rope-like circle refers to the active 
agency of solar power.^ 

As in orna- 
mentation so 
in application 
to use, the ever 
ready ingenu- 
ity of our early 
forefathers, the 

' A Norst; iibiila in bronze. 



* This dance was performed at a fete whicli was called by Adair a 
Love Feast. 

2 See Museum, Naples, Italy. 

® Ethno. Museum, Berlin. 
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hardy Norsemen, have surrounded the aperture to fibulae 
with the wheeling line, as the housewife makes firm 
her “eyelets.” 

It is not irn})ossible that when associated with sun 
and wind, the solar disk and cross of the winds, it is 
^ represented like the wheeling llower scul^- 
tured u])on Peruvian temples, where it is 
perhaps a painstaking copy of the wind-blown 
petals of that sacred rose, emblem of Baldur, the 
summer god of Scandinavia, — a gay and attractive 
image of the frolicsome winds amid the fair deni- 
zens of field and meadow. An idea carried forward 

on Irish bronze tablet that bears upon the 

turned petals the four circles of the cardinal 
points. It has a central disk, — an enmnhle 
of signs interpreting possibly an Ilimyaritic inscrip- 
tion of the linked disk, the crescent, and a rose men- 
tioned above. 

The rotatory figure is also exemplified upon a set of 
rare Congo tablets, where it is placed beside another 
flower with unshifting petals, 
fhe one in marked contrast to 
(V^ other, and both ^ resembling 

J devices in certain fine arti- 
sigus oil tiio Cougo tablets, ficcs of Scandinavian bionze 
decoration. 

The divinity which controls the fine issues of plant 

life is not inappropriately pictured within 

their bright corollas, as the mask-head^ here 

set in the midst of halo-like petals. Mexican 

device. 

1 Museum Trociidero. Copied by tlie kind permission of M. Hamys, 
Couservateur. 

^ Code-x Cortesianus. Bibliotheque Nationalc, Paris. 


L I 


Signs oil tlio Congo tablets. 
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An Innuit maskette that is adorned by semi-lunar bits 
of carved wood whitened and ornamented with lines 
and dots, the disk of the 
mask painted white with || 

tracery upon it of red, blue, ^ 'r- v, 

and black, bears upon its 
front the figures of two flow- 
ers ; three dark feathers ' 

rise from the encircling half- 
moons ; the fringe, forming 

1 • j rt 1 ■ Til Mask of the Iimiiit fiKiian. 

a kind or aureole, is of the 

hair of the reindeer. To the supports of encircling 
ornamentations, leaf-like ap])endages were hung that, 
swaying with the movements of the dancer, added 
grace with an appearance of lightness calculated to 
attract the admiration of the observer.^ 


The figure of Metzli, — Mexican goddess of the nioon,*^ 
who is adorned with flowers and trailing leaves, and 
bearing upon her shoulder a snail, emblem of fertilizing 
moisture, — the Mexican artist portrays with an elastic 
movement, a certain buoyancy, in keeping with peren- 
nial youth and all nascent life. It is the epoch of the 
full flower, which he, in common with primitive ideo- 
graphists, has selected for an image of culminating life. 
The interesting bas-relief of Lorillard presented the 
figure of a devotee adorned by a single wild rose, the 
four-petalled Eve of flowers. The divinity to whom 
adoration is offered, Dagon-like, has a body of semi- 
serpent, semi-fish -like curvature, and upon it is conspic- 


1 Maskette of the Kaniaginut Innuit, obtained at St. Paul, Kadiak 
Island, Alaska, by William H. Dali. See Col. Smithsonian, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

2 Codex Remensis, Bibliotheqiio Nationalc, Paris. 

4 
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uously pictured the cross of the winds, — so reiterating 
the story already many times told. The cross is placed 
within a double disk and upon a black ground,^ forming 
four spaces. These spaces are carefully in- 
dicated, in illustration of the cardinal points, 
^ by the Mexican pictographist, and in some 

cases ^ petal-like drops are arranged around 
a centre in the varied colors of red, yellow, blue, and 
green.^ 

The Mexican ideographist placed the red-lidded eye, 
characteristic feature of Tlaloc, god of rain in a llower- 
like disk,^ from which issue the mystic footprints men- 
tioned in previous chapter, so marking the centre wherein 
germinates plant life. The magic grace of 
divinity enters with the falling rain or dew 
^ of midsummer night, and glows like an eye 
as the dew-drops mirror the peeping sun of 
dawn. Eye of ITorus of Egypt, the newly risen sun, 
is grain of perfected plant ; while the eye of Tlaloc of 
Mexico glows in fertilizing dew held within the censer 
of the expanding flower. Both in poetic imagery suited 
to tlie imagination of the early Chaucerian bards who 
sing of spring-time and the flowers of May ; and 
the developing taste for the beautiful grew apace as 
these symbols were applied in adornment of sculpture 
or of temple. At that epoch when such figures were 
wrought, arose the spring-time of art whose fervor 
gained in passion by the belief that resemblance in- 
formed the object with life and actual “ Being.” This 
application of the flower to ornamental device may be 


^ See color symbols on a subsequent page. 

2 Fejervary Codex. 

« MS. Mexiciiine. Bibliothiique Nationale, Paris. 
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seen in a bas-relief of th*e so-called “ Sanctuary of the 
Cross,” put to a fine arrangement as a frieze by the ad- 
dition of two bars. The petals are elongated, so giving 
tlie configuration of the cross of the winds. This frieze 
with the two lines dividing the series of flowers is 
suggestive of the fluted triglypli of the Doric frieze, 
and is also comparable to tlie device of primitive INIaya 
reckoning, where a series of figures of notation have 
the appearance of an ornamental design, while the 
same device was actually used to border the robes of 
Mexican gods in painting.^ 

A glance at the pottery of primitive peoples, inhabi- 
tants of Italy and (Ireece, will disclose its common 


adaptation to ornament upon vases. 
Upon the vase^ here shown the cir- 
cle is excluded and an eye painted 
in its place. This device is of espe- 
cial interest in the present connection, 
associated as it is with the picture 
beneath, representing two “ weepers ” 

— the conventional funeral mourners 

— whose frenzied expression of grief 
is emphasized by the fierce angularity 
of the tossing arms. It is a graphic 
portrayal of the common sorrow of 
humanity. 

The solar eye is here shown in its 



emblematic relations. It is the magic talisman of 


renewed life, — a promise of the immortal sunrise and 


rebirth. 


1 Codex Vatican. Bibliothiique Vatican, Rome. 

^ Archaic vase. Copied by kind permission of Professor Fortwaen* 
ijler,*Koyal Musenin, Bi'rlin. 
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The legendary account of Padmapani, the propagator 
of Buddhism in Thibet, describes the all-powerful 
Being, Amitabha, after profound meditation, as sending 
forth from his right eye a. red light, and from this ray 
was born radnuii)ani; at the same time his left eye gave 
fortli a blue liglit which, incarnated in the virgins 
Dolma, had the power of illuminating the souls of men. 
Then Aniitablia imposed his hands iii)on Padmapani 
(Bodhisattva), by tlie virtue whereof was created the 
magical ])rayer : Got mam yadnie hoiim. Then it 
was that Padmapani made the vow to free all living 
beings from soriow and the souls in Hades from tor- 
ture. As a sign of his sincerity he added the vow 
that Ids head should fall into a thousand pieces, if his 
eflbrt should not be successful. To accomplish his 
desire he plunged into a profound meditation, and after 
remaining thus for a period, he regarded with surpass- 
ing wisdom the diverse regions of Hades, counting that 
by the virtue of his thouglits the inhabitants would 
mount into a higher condition than had ever existed. 
But alas, he beheld the infernal regions fuller than ever, 
crowds of souls filling the vacancies of those who had 
mounted above. This view, so terrible and desperate, was 
too much for the unfortunate Bodhisattva, who attrib- 
uted these results to the feebleness of his meditations ; 
overcome with grief, his head tumbled into a thousand 
pieces, and his body dropped heavily to the ground. 

Amitabha, profoundly commiserating the plight of 
his son, hastened to his succor. With the thousand 
fragments he formed ten heads ; and for consolation lie 
assured his restored son that the moment is not yet 
come to deliver all beings, but his vow should be ac- 
complished hereafter, — when Padmapani immediately 
redoubled his efforts. 
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Tt is thus that Thibetian legend preserves the ancient 
myth of the talismanic power of the two Eyes, the red, 
and blue, — the Sun and Moon. 

Here especially the red eye is shown to be the happy 
source of intelligence, or wisdom, in the form of the < 
great Padrnapani ; whereas the blue eye recalls the fact 
that to the moon in some myths were ascribed all 
feminine inhabitants of the earth. It is her blue sil- 
very rays that enlighten the souls of men. “ Come to 
my aid,” prays the Buddhist, “ from the figure of the 
northeast, by the grand ocean mouliding, I conjure thee 
by the blue Utter llouni, traced on my heart, that ex- 
tends its rays from the crockets de fet \ — thou, the sov- 
ereign and powerful mistress, Queen Eimate, and thy 
servitors.” ^ 

A Greek figurine in the shape of a Xoana,^ sacred 
image which accompanied the dead in its sojourn in 
tlie tomb, presents an example of the ancient use of tlie 
signs above mentioned in personal adornment. Tlie lines 
and circle are inscribed upon the polos, or licad-gear ; 
while in curious likeness to a custom among the Thlinkit 
Indians,^ the breast is adorned with representations of 
fiow(‘rs. 


Etruscan sarcophagi are cons])icuously ornamented 
by the rose-fiower and straight bars. This style 
expanding into a more ornate device wherein 
is sculptured the figure of a rose between 
four column-like flutings, the channels 


1^1 


1 Lc Bucldlusme an Tliibot. ^F. Schla"iiitwi;it. 

2 Image of Thisbe in terra-cotta, Louvre, Paris. 

® The Tlilinkit caused to l)e tattooed upon the breast of Ids infant 
girl, a flower, emblem of her womanhood, 

4 Etlino. Museum, Florence. Copied by kind permis.sion of M. 
Schiaperrelli. 
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neatly cut and by their arrangement still farther iden 
tifying the device with certain architectural motif of 
the archaic (jireok. These are among those ancient 
devices whose lost origin has given to early temjde 
architecture its meretricious and bald interpretations. 
|[j||^j[|| The metope between the small columns of 
’ the triglyph oUered an oi)portunity for the 

pictographic forms richly used by the Greeks, 
and of which the liomans availed themselves by imi- 
tating tlie figure of an ox skull and crowning the 
representation of the sacred object with garlands. 

Tlie configuration of the Etruscan flower is character- 
istic of that used by Pompeiian artists in decoration of 
the temple of Isi^,^ and is also noticeable in a large 
drawing clearly cut u})on leaden vessels found in the 
desolated city, examples of w'hicli have been presented. 
Attention here is again called to the wreathed circles 
of the cross of tlie winds, which in being so decorated 
are but repetition of the emblem in more simple form 
delineated u])on the same jars ; all of which 
are but pictures of those emblems in which 
gods and men were d(;ep]y concerned in elder 
days. That complex form of the cross, acconi- 
^ou'a'’ panying the flower, is yet used in elaborate 
I’oinpfii. decoration of fabrics made of wood, by the 
ITalmaheira Indians, with addition of central circle ; ^ 
and the same figure is in use among the North American 
Indians. Egypt preserved the talisman in her cross 
of the ram’s heads with coiled horns. 

The fine skill of the Lake-dwellers of Ireland, in bone 
carving, affords an example of the use of the four-pet- 

1 Ruins of Pompeii. 

Ethiio. Museum, Bculiu. 
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ailed flower, the poetic form of the cross of the winds. 
And a monumental cross of the late Anglo Saxon 
period directs the eye to the centre of the di- 
verging arms of the shaft, by this dower within 
a double sphere; a simple device urging the 
attention to tlie locality of the revered head ^boiie*' 
of the Christ, but happily chosen, since the 
rose and sun are favorite symbols in Hebraic hymns 
of the Eedeerner and redeemed.' In like manner, and 
possibly with similar hope, the rose, many-petalled, prim, 
exact, and with double disk, is sculptured upon the stele, 
marking the grave of the buried Greek.^ 

To all uses Christian or Pagan, sacred or profane, 
the blossom has been committed. In brass and tile 
arabesque, or as principal motif of Dya- 
per work ; in wood carving or tapestry; 
and in the dnc marbles of the ])alaces 
of Assyria, — the llower of the winds ex- 
ists in continual bloom. In Egypt, the 
decoration of the palace of Ai with the 
archaic meandc^r represents the time- LiSquf from * s 
honored blossom; it appears in care- 
less cobweb lines the Buddha emblem curiously mixed 
with Hellenic pantheism, from one or the other 
ingrafted, — stolen from the foot of Buddha, 
emilinu. place of its devout inscription, or carried Tndia- 
ward from the flower-loving Greeks, or perhaps, in 
truth, emblem born of that religious love of Nature 
existing 'in common humanity. 





1 Monument of Hexham. See original in Collection of Monumental 
Stones. Durham Cathedral, England. 

2 Athenian Stele. 

8 Stele of Athens. Louvre, Paris. 
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The priest of the Delaware Indians^ marked the 
sacred dance by radiated circle, the petal mesh within ; 
] and a pause is indicated by the upright bars, 
I cautious sign of strophe and antistrophe. Not 
’ only thus, but on the teiftple of Uxnial it is 
ricto-ruph. sculptured among the deities of ancient wor- 
ship. And upon the mask-head of Centeotl, Mexican 
goddess of maize, it reappears in appropriate emblem ; 
as also upon the mask of Ha- 
tlior,^ the highest ideal of 
Egyptian womanhood, mother 
goddess of tlie sun, wliose 
worship the Greeks possibly 
assimilated to their beloved 
Aphrodite. 

So also the riclily enamelled 
wooden image of tlie Madonna 
Mary ^ consecrated to the Nor- 
wegian church in tlie eleventh 
century was adorned in a sa- 
cred mantle of blue which 
was bordered by the emblematic, four-petalled rose ; 
and {^s also in the s(iventh century b. c. were decorated 
tlie mantles of tin* gods and kings of Assyria,"^ so was 
tlie bishop’s cope, in the thirteenth century after the 
advent of the Christ. The bronze ornamentation of 
Western Europe, especially in Scandinavia and countries 
about the Baltic, betrays a continuance of its genesis 

^ Soo Tiinner'.s History of Indians, Appendix. Edwin James, 
('liants, etc. Also Indian Mytlis, 1884. Ticknor & Co. 

Mask of Hatlior, an Egyptian capital. Louvre, Paris. 

3 Old Northern MuseiiTn, Copenhagen. 

* British Mnseuin, London. Louvre, Paris. 



.Musk of Iliitlior. On an Egyptian 
capital. 
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carried from the helveristninffer, carved upon the rough 
granite of those high lands in the Stone Age, through 
bronze, iron, silver, and gold, wlien divergencies from 
the simple to complex line transform the surface of the 
circle to tangles of leaf and branch, — a vine self-involved 
and brooding with shadows as if the bright sparkle of 
the scintillating wheel of the solar disk were caught in 
umbrageous growths. This was the period when semi- 
pagan beliefs, arriving with Eoman subjugators, inun- 
dated the regions with a fertilizing wave, from the 
detritus of whose ebb tlie scions of Thor grew apace 
with a richer individualism. Yet so near of kin their 
highest emblems scarcely varied, for the sliding sun- 
snakes, cross of Thor, and the angular Hivastilxct of Jove, 
in mere movement of line betrayed only some individ- 
ual difference in genitors. Both were symbols of the 
nourishing winds who drive up the rain-laden clouds to 
swing their wet fringes u])on the hills. Elder gods 
standing at the four points of the ancient solar temple 
supporting the sacred 
blue, well are they 
known in Egypt, and 
well are they known 
in other and distant 
lands. They seek 
many representations 
but find none more 
suited than that which 
Nature', subject herself 
to laws of proportion, 
has given in the wild 

. _ Oi'iiuMeiitittion '»n ii cover of a bronze vessel 

rose, whose iragrant From Scandinavia. Col. Antiquities 

wheel pictures the cir- 
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cling heavens at breaking day, and its golden centre, 
the sun. Gothic art, grand basin of many tributaries, 

seizes this bright image, 
and by high-reaching 
arms of shaft and col- 
umn, raises its rose-win- 
dow^ to the east where 
Horns, or if it be Baldur, 
or yet tlie Sui)rem(i of 
the Christian devotee, 
may look down the tem- 
ple of solemn aisles, 
through all the deftly 

Traceries on a rose-window in the Cathc- , . 

dial of Amiens. spun liues aud vancQ 

sheen of groups of saints 
and winged glories singing a rhapsody in color. How 
richly it attunes the varied story of its immortal descent 
through the traditions of men 1 Sign on the mask of 
vernal epochs ; sign in the temple or on the monument 
of immortal renewal, — it becomes at last, in the fine 
issue of artistic concept, a rival to Nature’s most per- 
fect ideal. The triple theme is one, if complex the 
harmony. The rose tlower ; the sun and moon, — those 
Sacred TEyes in the face of heaven, — one or the other, 
or the three : it is a legend of creation, and wisely has 
the Assyrian given it a place in the very hand of di- 
vinity, in a sculpture which appears to be a memorial 
of an ancient rite. 

As in osier weaving, in terra-cotta vases, and bead 
^ Architecture- by its nomenclature gives numerous and interesting 
illustrations of the survival of ancient motifs : Ocahts, name of circular 
openings in the Latin Basilicus ; €Sil, centre of the volute of an Ionic 
capital ; GCil-dc-hmnf, a round window on a hi9ade, specimen seen in 
structures of the Renaissance* (xvii., xviii. a. d.). 
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embroidery, so in stone is discoverable the thoughts of 
men, whose existence has often no other record. 



Basket sculpture<i in stone, adorned with Eyes and Flowers, held in the hand of 
au Assyrian deity. See seulidnres in the Britisl) Museum. 



Dancing mask from Nutka, Vam-onvor Island. Tlie band on the left elieek is ml ; 
the other ti:i(‘ery Idaok. 'I'lie hair of the hark of tree, diied and beaten into 
tlireads. Colleete<l for United States National Museum, by J. G. Swan. 


CilArTEE III. 

IvEPRESENTATioxK uf the eycs in the human face 
wide open and with tlie pupils strongly marked either 
by color or by means of incrustations of shell or with 
insertion of precious stone, ^ as in Oriental and Mexican 
])ortraitiire of <^o(ls and men, are not accidental arrange- 
ments. They are on the contrary result of supersti- 
tious notions. Such also is the case when the parted 
lip discloses the teeth in aixdiaic figures of the gods. 
Tliose gods, Michaylhuitl and Huaymioaylliuitl, who 
are bound and shrouded as mummies are represented 
with faces ex})0scd, the mouth open displaying the 
teeth ; wdiile liy way of marked emphasis three teeth 
are placed between the mouth and a stalk of grain 
which is party-colored, black and yellow in allusion 
possibly to tlie golden color of the cereal and to fertile 
earth. A representation whicli seems to be explained 
in Egyptian text wliere a mummy is addressed in the 
following words : - 

' Seo female figure found at Verona, the eyes set with diamonds. 
British Museum. 
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“ Thou dost imbibe into the body ; 

Thou eatcst with the mouth ; 

Thou receivest bread with the souls of the gods.” ^ 


The gods Micliaylhuitl and Huaymicaylhuitl mark 
the Feast of the Dead ” formerly held from the third tu 
the twenty-third of August. They are decorated with the 
gay plumage of the lanceolate leaf and cup-like tlower ; 
and purple, blue, and red abound upon their insignia. 



The cereal was disposed upon the shrine 
in Mexican pictography, also arranged at 
ax^ex of a curving line delineating 


the ligure beneath, in a representa- 


tion of a mound-like eminence. 


This line sux)porting four pointed disks describes the 
ligure of the sky and is used to that intent by Northern 
tribes of American Indians. It, however, conveys 
something of the impression of a vine. A similar fruit 
to the cereal so supx)orted is observed upon a vine of 
Assyrian sculpture where the lanceolate leaves are 
marked by the V sign that is inscribed uj)on tlie 
necklace borne in the hand of Ishtar, “ first-born ” of 
Assyrian deities.'^ 

This sign is inscribed upon the banner ^ of the 


1 The student will recall in Egyptian text the many allusions to 
both the Eye and Mouth of tlie solar god. The statement of mythical 
emanations, such as the gods from the eye of Ra, the plants from tlie 
mouth of Horus, is tlie burden of many stanzas. The Egyptians 
claimed that their race sprang from the tears which fell from the eyi* 
of llorus. 

S(M*. Jlse of the Yellow Meal in Zuni Ceremonial and of the Blai.k 
Earth in Omaha Rite. Mrs. Stevenson, The Religious Life of the Zuni 
Child. Ethno. Report, 1883-84. Miss Fletcher, Report of Peabody 
Museum, IV. 

* British Museum, Assyrian Collection. Also Louvre, Paris. 

^ Codex Troano. 
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mummy god Michaylhuitl, which particularizes its 
importance ; also it is further specialized in being in- 
scribed on an altar from which rise flickering 
tongues of flame represented in Mexican writing. 
Looking for yet other examples, and recalling its fa- 
miliar presence in Eoman alphabetic signs, — that 

4% common residuum of archaic symbols filtered 

I? I down the wide sieve of the centuries, — the stu- 

I’ dent will recognize its counterpart in ancient 

0 writing, especially in Cypriote labials where it 

Mexican significance of we and wi. This insti- 

tutes a curious analogy, since the syllable we, wi, 
wa, in an American Indian^ dialect is applied to growth, 
to the movement of life, — syllables also descriptive of 
the agreeable and desirable, the word wahiios signifying 
“ fine fruits,” 

Initiative syllable to one of the names of Osiris in 
Egyptian writing, it is also written by the signs of 
water and the sacred four-petalled flower, so associat- 
ing the syllable with vegetation, as in Indian dialects. 

Attention should be directed, in the interpretation of 
the sign in Mexican pictography, to its different ar- 
rangement upon the altar and upon the banner. On 
the banner of the mummy god it is suggestively in- 
verted ; on the altar, like the up-springing cotyledons of 
plant life, the diverging lines point upward as if under 
the influence of the warm rays of the sun, which the 
sacred flames of the altar illustrate. 

The growth and harvest of grain is a favorite subject 
in Mexican picture writing. Mystic signs and symbols 
attend the former; in the latter laboring gods are 

1 Adair. Also M. Cuoq, Lexique de la Langue Troquoise. Mon- 
treal, 1882. 
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shown reaping the celestial grain, while falling into a 
procession four gods bear the precious stalks, — the sig- 
nificant attitudes and relative positions of gods 
and men indicating its divine origin and use. 

A grand figure extends the cereal to the mouth 
of the suppliant, as in Egyptian vignette the 
tau-cross is offered by Osiris to the lips of a 
kneeling king.^ The stalk is borne in the hand, and 
at other times held by a ligure often seen in the suite 
of the lunar goddess Metzli, bearing thus 
a striking resemblance to the so-called 
tau-cross or key of the Nile. At the 
back of a mask, which for various rea- Meadcan. Egyptian, 
sons may be classed among lunar masks, 
this device is sculptured in the left hand of a Aancing 
figure. 


Statues, mural sculpture, and vases contain allusions 
and pictures of the precious cereal. 

1 “ Tlic gods” remarks M. Gaston Maspero, “are often represented 
proffering to kings the sacred tau, symbol of life, saying at the same 
time, Dii-nak-ankh, * 1 give thee life.’ Hence the name of Du-ankh for 
the ceremony and the idiom, ar-du-ankh, ‘do the Du*aiikh,’ — the 
gift of life.” 
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As with great nicety of execution it was sculptured 
upon an Egyptian monument,^ 
it was carved, within the open j \ 
sheaf, upon tlie walls of l*alenque. Vmv 
Ei^yi.tiiui. '^J'o picture upon the tomb food 

offerings to the dead was the //^ 
pious commission of the laborious Egyptian ^ 
artist, and upon the portal where appears the 
cereal sculpture illustrated here was carved 
the signilicant offering of tlie sprouting plant. 

And where is the story of the Mexican ce- ' — ' 
lestial harvest,*^ there is pictured the sprouting 
^ plant surrounded by signs of irradi- 

ation, so forming a graphic hint of Egyptian. 


To the nuui of Iceland the figure came to be a sign of 
coming or departing seasons, and was used on their 
lunar calendars, or Uim-stocks, as here given, — 
tlie one describing the advancing summer, the 
month of J une ; the other the month of No- 


- vember under the crescent moon. By these 
figures, co])ied from natural objects, the artist 
relates how germinating life thrusts upward, 
piercing the ])arting earth as the sun enters the dark 
abode of seed-life. And so, it ajipeared to the Egyp- 
tian, the soul’s life germinates in the approach of Osiris 
within the nocturnal shades of tlie tomb, — a sentiment 
constantly expressed by inscription and sculpture j the 
one thought being that constant relation of sun to men 
and plants. 

Another picture, written large as the stalk sculptured 


1 Louvre. Momiiiient of the Fifth Dynasty. 

2 Codex Troaiio. 
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upon an Egyptian stele, ^ adds to the four emblematic 
circles and the pointed disk, four upright lines, so 
directing the attention to those agents of growth, the 
sun and winds. The straight line was 
used in Maya^ notation ; it belongs by 
the primeval adaptation of gesture language to figurative 
writing, — the straight lines probably being finger lines 
arranged as in Aztec computation of numbers. 
ll^l|o| strokes have an esoteric significance in 



Kunic inscription. They are found 
on ancient stones of Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Scandinavia, in the form 
of inscriptions. 

With a knowledge of the picto- 
graphic uses to which the hand and 
fingers were applied, the figure of 
the hand assumes ideographic im- 
portance. I am inclined to believe 
that in the case of the vase shown 
on the following page the intention 
was to express its measure, vrhile 
the teeth indicated the edible char- 
acter of the contents, — as may be 
inferred in the case of the mask on 
an Aztec measuring vessel, the five 



An Irisli sf>]MiIchral stone 
(7th century). 


1 Louvre. Stele R. 8. 

^ The achievements of the Tlidatsa and Ankara Indians wore rep- 
resented by a cross with straight lines variously arranged around it ; 
these lines illustrated who were first to strike. Among these Indians 
the mark of a bhick hand expressed war-like achievement. The early 
or late drying of the imprint of the W’et hand was used as a test to 
applicants to a secret society among the Moqui Indians. See Garrick 
Mallery on Pictographs, A. I. Ethno. Report, 1882-83. Among the 
Aztec Indians the hand and fingers were used to denote certain com- 
])utation of numbers. 


6 



Aztec measuring vessel 


A vessel in fine grain material without 
tlie admixture of shell. Color of 
jifiste a pale salmon. The design 
develo]M!(l hy a jiurplish-gray stain 
hetween the interstices. See An- 
<Mcnt Potti'Ty of Mississi]U)i Valley. 
W, H. Holmes. 


The student of mystic signs is familiar with the Eunic 
characters inscribed upon the monumental stones^ of 
Norway. At the head of an Icelandic 
Eim-stalk, or moon calendar, they may 
be seen on the inner circle of a sphere 
enclosing the figures of the sun and 


o 


S<-nl]»tuTe 
on a 

rnonuinent. moon, somewhat after the fashion of a 



1 Gils])ie, Scotland. See Stnart’s Monuments of Scotland, pi. 
xlvii. Also Stephen’s Runic Monuments. Also Res in Zinnia . . . 
per octennium auctore Fleming a Kaskio. 1603. La Finlande, son 
Histoire Primitive sa Poosie Epique. Jules Lafitte. Iceland, its Scenes 
and Sagas. S. Gould. Illustrations of Northern Antige, and Recuil 
pour les Amateurs ties Antiquities dii Nord. N. H. Sjbborg, Atlas 
d’Archeologie du Nord, Societe Royale. Copenhagen. 
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rune-fringed ring carved upon a Scottish monument. In 
both figures the radiations of the sun are grouped in the 
fashion of Kunic writing, and the irradiations upon the 
solar disk of the Icelandic figure is in the form of runes, 
being simple, straight lines. In Maya reckoning these 
lines, varying from black, are occasionally painted red, 
or followed or preceded by a disk. (Such was the color 
of the triglyph, these straight lines of the Doric frieze 
alternating with blue.) Upon the cereal stalk they also 
liave a hint of red coloration, which in conjunction with 
the solar orb and the figure of the maize is farther ex- 
pression of generative force. 

The rite of food offering, which was continued among 
the Mexicans for four years, — the period of the soul’s 
peregrination, — is ingeniously portrayed in a figure 
of a mummy upon a throne-seat decorated by that in- 
tersecting line which is presented in the cloud 
lines above the honey-bee.^ The mummy is 
swathed from head to foot within a mantle 
adorned with three circles, ^ the outer fringed with radi- 
ating lines, sign of solar activity. A representation of 
a body of water, on whose borders spring the cereal de- 
vice and pointed disk, is suggestively placed near the 
head. This picture is well calculated to convey the 
assurance that “the seed-time and harvest shall not 
fail,” that the protection of the solar forces continue 
with the dead: he shall have food and drink. 

These primitive pictures with their careful symboli- 

1 See figure of lloney-bee. 

2 Three circles upon tlic sacred skull of the white buffalo were 
interpreted by the priest of the Ogalalla Sioux to represent ])rayers 
remembering four objects, earth, wind, sun, and water. Miss Fletcher, 
Report of Peabody Museum. 
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zatioii, or representations of natural objects, are expres- 
sions of that sentiment which was developed in the 
later ornamentation of Hellenic monuments to the 
dead where are pictured funeral banquets. This idea 
is manifested also in the so-called festival of the 
tombs ” among the Chinese. For that festival is held 
when the solar lieat begins to carpet the earth with 
verdure, and wlieu the rite of extinguishing the domes- 
tic tires and eating cold food is accomplished, after 
whicli th(i tire is re-illumined by a sacred mirror from 
the solar rays.^ During the performance of the cere- 
mony ]iot only tlie dwellings are adorned with plants 
but the j)opula(5e wreathe their hats with the cereal 
plant of universal use among them. The hopeful atti- 
tude toward tlie de[)arted is the same in all cases. 
The same sentiment is sharply emphasized in the mural 
decorations of Egypt, on whose storied walls we learn 
that the mysterious fields of Amenti, where presides 
Osiris, are tilled by the Egyptian dead. This magic 
labor, it is deedared, is a grand ])rivilege, a celestial 
boon, and it suggests, as the Harvest Scenes of the 
Mexican gods in the Codex Troaiio, how the lives of 
souls and seeds exist to immortal fruitage in the Coun- 
try of the Sun, — tliat ble.ssed Isle, the (harden of Talou. 
Swaddled like an acorn germ or as insect life in chrys- 
alid the soul awaits the touch of solar fire to kindle 
again and bloom into the familiar and coveted form.'-^ 

A festival was made by the Mexicans every fifty-two 
years, which marked four times thirteen lunar and four 

^ S(*(‘ Le.s Fr>te.s Animelles a Einoiii. See PiXtinction et Eenoiivelle- 
inent ties Feux. Also Fete de.s Tombeaux. J. J. M. De Groot. 

2 It is a boon which the Egy]^tian seeks in his appeal to Osiris that 
the sun should shine upon his sarcophagus. 
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times thirteen solar years, and which was called by tlie 
remarkable title of a “ sheaf of years.” The day before 
the festival, at the expiration of the fifty-two years, 
every fire was extinguished. The priests, followed by 
the people, marched in a procession to a certain inouii- 
tain near the city, and there watched the rising of the 
Pleiades above and across the zenith. Tlie transit of 
these sacred stars was a sign that the world would exist 
fifty-two years longer. When this was seen there was 
great rejoicing ; and fire was kindled upon the breast of 
one of the most courageous of the ])riests, whose body 
was opened, his heart torn out and burned on a pile lit 
by the new fire. Brands then were lit at the conse- 
crated fiame, from which domestic fires were kindled, — 
couriers from tlie sacred mountain with swift foot 
bearing the holy fiame to the whole kingdom. This 
periodic ceremony, occurring not more than once in a 
life time, declares the same belief which the ideograph- 
ist labored to express by pictured sign and figure. 

On the thirteenth of June a festival of Fire was held 
in honor of the goddess Izcalli.^ At that season vege- 
tation was supposed first to feel the heat of the rays of 
the sun. The goddess is represented wearing the em- 
blem of the sun, and in her right hand a disk and 
arrows, in the left, a sceptre, the Ziutl, or lightning 
dart. She wears a blue helmet mask adorned with 
lanceolate leaves, the face is party-colored, yellow and 
black like the cereal before the mouth of the mummy 
god. Her robe is decorated by the stepped lines and 
two disks (the sun and full moon). Another festival 
was held in honor of the goddess of the clouds, Tititl, 
who is also represented carrying the solar disk. This 
1 Codex R«.*mensis. Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 
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festival is in commemoration of the thunder-storm, and 
is termed “ contiagration of fire and water.” Tititl wears 
also a helmet, but unclosed, and the lanceolate leaves 
rise from the base of round leaves, — customary adorn- 
ment of the lunar goddess Metzli and her suite. In 
Tititl’s left hand is the mystic web of blue ; ornith- 
morphic feathers fall from her ankles, and these plumes 
border the mask in the crown fashion of the warrior. 

Sky goddesses, — all is eagerness and movement. 
These figures may have been indeed representations of 
divinities, the dramatis 'personm in those masked cere- 
monials of early Spanish chronicle.' In the same 
pages where is depicted Yzcalli and Zititl, are solar god, 
lunar goddess, gods of winds and rain, — all in active 
movement, crouching, leajung, and running as was the 
fashion in tlie barbaric masked dances: a movement 
finely expressed on archaic Grecian vases where are rep- 
resented the Hying Gorgon sisters pursued by the fleet- 
footed Perseus, swift-footed divinities of air and sky. 

It did not fail to be observed that 
water is an es])ecial agent in growth, 
and the principle of water was in 
consequence divinized, placed in the 
h^remost rank of a divine hierarchy. 
The Mexican divinity of water is shown 
to spring from the flowing stream 
whereon are the cpreal signs and solar disks fringing 

1 Th(3y rcpri'seiited upon festival days tragedies and comedies in 
due form, intermingling tliem with interludes wliicli contain nothing 
low or grovelling. The subject of their tragedies were exploits and 
victories of their kings and heroes. On the other hand their comedies 
were drawn from agriculture and the most common actions of human 
life ; the whole mingled with sentences full of sense and gravity. — 

Acnftfn^ 1 1 (V 6. 
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its eddying inlets. It has the eye of Tlaloc, the rain- 
god, and the broad teeth. Its crown is not unlike those 
adorning the head of the Assyrian -cherubim. There 
are the waving blades of the succulent grain upon its 
shoulders. A rapid action in the short lines contrasts 
well with the long curving movement of the stream. 
This conception indicates a lively imagination a'nd a 
synthetic process of thought far exceeding the simple 
copy known to the labor of earlier artists, — the artists 
of cave and woodland. The figure is a colossal mask- 
head, sign of a principality as significant as the figure of 
Egypt’s sun god witli the head of a hawk. It is an 
expression of the sovereign principle of water, — the 
element without which men and plants perish. In this 
conception of the principle of water there is the kernel 
of mask usage; for the mask particularizes a distinc- 
tive attribute either by its conformation or ornamental 
device. 

The eye of Tlaloc, the rain god, crowns the head of a 
figure represented in the Mexican Celestial Harvest,^ 
which is interesting in the magnificent fringe 
of cereals pendent to the left arm whose hand 
is extended palm outwards with the intent to 
mark the munificent bounty bestowed. Here 
is pictured, at the foot of the personage, hiero- 
grammatic signs associated with the honey-bee. Pyra- 
midal lines rise from these signs, in shape like those 
emblems held in the hands of Egy])t’s gods. This fig- 
ure — a possible portrait of an Indian king, representa- 
tive of the sun — suggests by its adornment the relations 
of the sun to ripened vegetation. And the accompany- 



1 Codex Troaiia. 
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ing hieroglyphic signs are those used in common with 
the figure of the bee. 

This probable relation of the Mexican Honey-bee to 
solar and lunar divinities is especially interesting in a 
study of ideographic forms. The bee is as important 
in Mexican text as the scarabeus in Egyptian. Some 
suggestion may be educed from the 
likeness to the mandibles of an insect 
of those pendants noticeable upon 
Assyrian and Hittite sculptures of the 
disk, — the one a lunar and the other 
a solar disk.^ 

Still more suggestive are the pendants of the Eddd 
solar disk, 2 where the faint lines of a cross are traced, 
ending in circles. So the Mexican 
p hierograrn of the bee-head appears 
with but slight variation, and when 
the disk is inverted, the mandibles associated with the 
bee are more clearly recognizable, and indeed the 
whole winged figure might be regarded as a conven- 
tional portrait of that insect. And here it should be 
recalled that the celebrated Ephesian Diana wears upon 
her garments tlie honey-bee and the fonr-petalled rose, 
e([unlly the insignia of that divinity’s attribute of fer- 
tilization and nourishment.^ Thus in anticipation of 
tlic discoveries of science, the winged sipper of roses is 
apostrophized in ideograph as one of the fertilizing 
sprites of the floral kingdoms. 



1 See Sculptured Monument, Louvre, Paris ; and British Museum, 
London. Also the works of A. H, Sayce, Monuments of the Hittites. 

2 Liiiteau de porte d’un temple trouv4 a Edd6 pres de Gabeil 
CByblos), Mission de M. Kenan. 

^ See Statue. Museum, Naples, Italy. 
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To the winged disk of the Mexican solar god^ is 
added human lineaments, forming a kind of mask-head, 
with curved tushes or bee mandibles connected by a 
line of four teeth. Here is the rope-like 
rotary disk sometimes presented in 
hieroglyphics })ainted in the four colors, 
red, blue, yellow, and black. 

In this remarkable sculpture there is an example of 
that representation of the teeth which is the ugly char- 
acteristic of Mexican hieratic art, and which is observa- 
ble in the mask at head of this chapter. It maybe 
seen especially emphasized on the skull-mask, where 
the grinning teeth are represented from cheek 
f so delineated it will be found 

an unlovely reminiscence in Mexican text, 
or as an appendage to the ornithmorphic insignia of the 
gods ; representations on Aztec vases and 
votive clay figures alike bear the same 
peculiarity .2 The importance of their 
significance in this early essay at com- 
position, when human ideas were all 
images and those images were repre- 

sentative of natural objects well known C, 

to experience, is evidenced in every of' Sl.t.-otC 

tuim of the leaf of archaic Mexican 
scripture. The tower and fringed foot teeth. Ml'.seluu 
(perhaps of the bee) are adjuncts to the wexicof 


1 Mounting to a portal, (^lichen Itza, Yucatan. See Monuments, 
Trocadero, *Paris. 

2 Codex Remensis, see beneath the left hand of the god Veyte- 
cuiluitl. The application to ornament of the figure of single rows 


of teeth as given here, where, in the first example, the object 
is apparently supported by the eyes of Tlaloc, and in the 
second, there is an ensemble of symbols combining a point. 
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device of the teeth in one of the examples selected for 
these pages, the human mouth thus portrayed 
at base. Another and fine illustration of 
compactness of ideographic expression 
combines with the teeth, a water 
spring, four circlets, and the crescent moon.^ 
lint these are simple reiterations of the old story of 
nourishment and food supply given in the figure of 
maize with the symbolic teeth, and the eye of 
/(D\ Tlaloc, the rain god, inscribed thereon as here 
shown. The needs of the dead were illustrated 
in the Mexican representation of the mummy 
god, in which both the triple teeth and the stalk of 
grain before the open mouth are portrayed. It is an 
occasion of judgment on the intellectual habitudes of 
primitive peoples that the common and grosser needs 
were vso literally carried forward in food offering to 
their immortal dead, — a custom that invited men to 
embody all force and niche evcuy god in a shrine of 
materialism. Of this the Mexicans in their oldest 
tradition present especial exam])lcs in supplying the 
gods with food. To Tlaloc, whose eye lies in the dainty 



pendant of the eye of Tlaloe, crescent, supported hy four columns or 
^ lines, and lumian and animal skulls, — each suggesting a 
Ij'fS f novel coniparison to the dental ornamentation common in 
architectural decoration noticeable in the bed-mouldings 
' of Ionic cornices. (See illustration of Ionic capital in 
Chapter VI. 

The stepptul altar and <lental line are associated in Mexican hiero- 
glyphic writing ; as also they are united in battlement and frieze 
of the monumental tomb of El-m(*ghazil of Amrith and which sug- 
gests some farther explanation than convenience of structure or mere 
imitatioji. 

^ See Memoirs sur la Peinture Vidactique et TEcriture Figurative 
des Anciennes Mexicains, par M. J. M. Aubiii. 
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cup of a flower or was a glint on hilt of the sacriticial 
knife, the assiduous Mexican oftered the in- 
fant’s flesh whose soft folds and rounded 
contours the literal Kubens has painted like 
the tissues of that rose which the artists of 
the Palenque, in the days of archaic senti- 
ment, sculptured on their walls. 

But it may not be forgotten that these weeping sac- 
rifices were believed to move the god of rain-clouds to 
come forth and fertilize the drooping maize ; and it also 
should be recalled that the priest taught, and possibly 
believed, that by this consecration the sacrificed chil- 
dren were incorporated into deity, — a transubstantia- 
tion, key to most occult rites, which was indeed 
emulated by the sometime voluntary immolation of a 
member of the priesthood itself.* 

The great national era of Mexico is that epoch when 
maize was discovered as an edible plant. It is called a 
divine gift both in the traditions of North and South 
America. Its discovery is attributed in the latter 

' It was not until 1472 a. d. that there came a new revelation to 
Mexico, in the kin" Nezahuaitl, whose ))octic nature and philosopliie 
meditation raised him from the limits of a sanguinary materialism 
which like an hydra-headed mon.ster held his kingdom fast in a deadly 
embrace. Somehow, and perhaps by that divine inspiration known to 
early traditions, the good king looked about him with dismay. Seeing as 
in a vision Ids country’s sore need of reform and those initiative steps, 
which were not however an abrupt breaking of custom but a transcen- 
dental following of ancient belief, he built a pyramid, a teocalli of 
nine stages, — jthe stepped altar of many colors, — and consecrated it to 
the worship of the God of Heaven, to whom the offerings of flowers 
were alone permitted. The flowers, as has been related, wore divine 
symbol of Tlaloc, and so the transition from infant immolation was 
bridg(Hl, — out of a sanguinary lite arose a custom the most beautiful 
known to the modern world. 
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country to Quetzalcoatl, god of the winds, whose cross 
has been shown in association with flower and disk of 
the sun. That there exists some fructifying force in 
the winds is an ancient belief, and the Mexican, not 
content with a simple sign of the winds, figures a stalk 
of grain borne by a bird-headed deity, ^ as was held in 
the hand of an eagle-headed deity a cone (or was it the 
maize ?) represented in Assyrian mural sculpture.*^ 

The same cereal device is represented as a maskette 
upon the head of Yztapaltotic, who bears in his right 
hand a figure of the snail, symbol of Metzli, Mexican 
lunar goddess, and Quetzalcoatl, divine donor of the 
plant. In the other hand Yztapaltotic bears the sacri- 
ficial knife, while the mingled colors of green, red, 
yellow, and blue, defining liis gay insignia, declare an 
association with the universal phenomena of earth and 
sky.^ 

In the Egyptian Book of the Dead ” is pictured 
twelve personages, in sheafs, whose breasts rise from a 
basin of fire. Before each of these personages is an 
enormous ear of corn,^ and thus agiiiii by the cereal and 
the flames wo are reminded of the solar source of life. 
To preserve their immortal existence the gods of Egypt 
periodically bathed themselves in this divine element.® 
As in the representation of the twelve divine person- 
ages, so CenteoU, Mexican goddess of grain, is depicted 
surrounded by the figure of the cereal, in archaic vase 
configuration,® or beneath the mask is portrayed a cereal 
ear, equally representative of fertility. (See Aztec vase 
on a previous page.) 


1 Codex Troano. 

2 British Museum. 
® Codex Kemeiisis. 


* M. E. Lefebre. 

® M. Gaston Maspero. 

® Ethno. Museum, Berlin. 
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The sculptured masks of the Mexican gods are de- 
scriptive images of the attributes of the divinity repre- 
sented ; and this is true respecting tlie colored vignette. 
The complicated lines are of especial meaning. Like 
an ingenious Chinese mechanism, the combined figures 
can be taken apart and eacli shown to be a form com- 
])lete. Compact with symbols and emblems, they are 
bundles of ideas, a map of imagery. The luxuriant de- 
velopment of constructive methods among these Indian 
artists was only restricted by religious habitudes, tlieir 
grand plenitude of expression being the result of the 
inexhaustible signs of life in the heavens, in the seas, 
and upon the earth. The universe — outcome of the 
secret force of intelligent Life that sits within its mazes 
breathing into the abyss suns and planets and all eftlo- 
rescence of fire and frost, of water and earth — was a 
picture-book whence all illustration issued as naturally 
to the waiting thought of the barbarian as form to 
growth. 

The Codex Re men sis contains over forty diversified 
images in all trappings of mask and insignia which 
varied Nature suggested to a swiftly engendered fancy. 
There is the anthropomorphic butterfly from whose colos- 
sal mouth issues a human face, the teeth showing be- 
lli iid the parted lips, suggesting by the skull attached 
to its plumage that this may have been a Mexican 
Psyclie declaring resurrection, as upon an ancient ci])- 
pus tomb of one unknown, buried under Italian skies, 
was carved a death-mask and in its open mouth the 
wide wings of tlie same emblematic insect.^ Nor is 
neglected in that Mexican picture the figure of the 

1 To Freyja, lunar goddess of Scandinavia, was consecrated the 
butterttv. 
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cereal, the waving green and the red-lidded eye of 
Tlaloc. With all diversified flecks of color, a butterfly 
masquerade, it is a briglit image of the anthropomor- 
phic god amid its wondrous evolutions. 

In these pages is the eagle mask upon the head of a 
kneeling divinity, — picture, perhaps, of the anthropo- 
morphic thunder-bird of the Northwest. He bears in 
his hand the mystic blue web ; beneath him are dragon 
and serpent, and above the eagle beak are moon em- 
blems. There is Yztacolliuhquies of the hidden face, — 
a figure half in gray and half in rose-color, like the sky 
at sunrise. The mask, peaked and helmet fashion, — 
perhaps the helmet of Hades and a Mexican Perseus, — 
thus equipped, springs into day. Badge of the sun, 
transverse lines of the cross of the winds, efflorescent 
])lumage upon the long shaft of the sacrificial knife, 
pointed like a sun-dart, together with the short, alert 
lines used in the representation of the hastening “Being,” 
are worthy image of sudden coming dawn. Oceolotle 
is disguised in an animal mask, — the beast of spotted 
skin. And Tlacolteotle hides in the lunar mask, with 
yellow crescent and plumes, a crown of insect wings, 
and the mouth, sole human lineament, covered with 
black even to the parted lips, wherein shine the broad 
teeth of the wild man in hungry, carnivorous surfaces. 
Every mask curiously like and strangely diversified, 
and all in some way hinting subtilely and boldly of nat- 
ural phenomena. 

The death’s head, seldom omitted, is seen in the 
accoutrement of Miquit-la-te-cotl. His wife bears a 
vase in her right hand, of the shape of the Egyptian 
hierogram for extension, and which is placed sometimes 
between the two eyes — the sun and moon — in Egyptian 
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vignette. Upon the side of this vase rests a human 
head and hand, painted yellow. And here is the death- 
mask, pendent to a banner gayly decorated with cres- 
cent moons ; their juxtaposition suggestive of renewal 
of life. The face of the goddess is party-colored as the 
face of the sun-god on the Zuni Shield of the Bow. 
Insect-wings — bee-wings — and a bee-like insect with- 
in the green plumage adorn the head. There are pen- 
dent eagle feathers and the budding foliage of the 
moon-goddess, — all variety and figure, a graphic image 
of nascent life. 

Savage decoration is in no wise a mere folly of pictur- 
esque vainglory ; and color or party-color on god or man 
is of some mystic import. The putting on of ])aint, it 
has been stated, is always a part of Indian ceremonial.^ 
It is believed to be a medium of approach in religious 

1 Warriors formerly were aceiistomed on return from a successful 
adventure to paint themselves in red and black colors, and adorn them- 
selves with swan’s down. — Adaiu. 

See Assignment of Tolors to the Cardinal Points, in Notes on Certain 
Maya and Mexican MSS., by Prof. Cyrus Thomas. Also, relative to 
sacred use of color, see Catliii on Osceola the Cherokee warrior’s death : 
“He called for liis red paint and his looking-glass, which was held 
before him, when he delilxu'ately painted one half of his face, his neck, 
and his throat, his wrists, tlie backs of his hands, and the liundle of 
his knife. . . . His knife he placed under his belt in its sheath, and he 
carefully .arranged the turban on his head, and his three ostrich })lumes 
that he w.as in the Inibit of wearing in it. Being thus prepare-d in full 
dress he laid down a few minutes to recover strength sulficient, when 
he rose up as before, .and with most benignant and pleasing smiles, ex- 
tended his hand to me and to .all the officers and chiefs that were around 
him, and shook hands with us all in dead silence, and .also with his two 
wives and two children. He made a signal for them to lower him down 
upon his bed, which w.as done, and he then slowly drew from his war- 
b(dt his scalping-knife, which he finnly grasped in his right hand, haying 
it across the other on his breast, and in a moment smiled away his last 
breath without a struggle or a groan.” 
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ritual. The dead are painted that they shall be recog- 
nized in the land beyond, the decoration being regarded 
as a supplication. 1 Thus color bears a symbolism in 
mask decoration, in some if not all localities, and is an 
important feature in the arcana of the masquerade. 
In Dakota rites color symbolism is of wide application : 
white is sign of consecration ; blue represents the winds, 
the west, the moon, water, thunder, and sometimes 
lightning. Eed symbolizes the sun, stone, forms of 
animal and vegetable life ; yellow, the sunlight distin- 
guished from the fructifying power of tlie sun.^ 

Among the Navajo Indians ^ colors are used in repre- 
sentation of the respective cardinal points, and these are 
wliite, symbolizing the east, blue the earth, yellow the 
west, and tlie nortli is represented by black. The upper 
world is symbolized by blue, the lower by white and 
black in spots. The colors south and west are perma- 
nent. Those east and north are interchangeable. 

A system of color symbolization is carried into Indian 
rite and ceremonial, and different hues appear as active 
agents in the cure of di.seases. The colors used by the 
Arizona'^ Indian are carefully effected by means of 

1 A. Fletcher. 

2 W'asliingtoii Matthe\v.s. 

3 To avert diseases medicine men make a ramada — house of houghs 
— ten feet in diameter. Within they illustrate tlie .spirit land in a 
picture seven feet across made in colors by sprinkling powdered leaves 
and grass, red clay, charcoal, and ashes on the smoothed sand. In 
the centre a round spot of red clay about ten inches in diameter, and 
around it stjveral .successive rings of green and red alternated, each 
ring being an inch and a half wide ; projecting from outer ring were 
four somewhat triangular-shaped figures, each one of which corre- 
sponded to the cardinal points, giving the whole the appearance of a 
Maltese cross. Around this cross the figures of men with their feet 
toward the centre, — some made of charcoal with ashes for eyes and 
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vary-colored earths and forest leaves, which are disposed 
in an arbitrary and conventional manner in the coinpo- 
it ion of a pictured design made in the shadow of the 
“house of boughs/’ the ramada. The color yellow, 
liowever, takes precedence in medicinal usage, which 
suggests some observation of the solar origin of colors ^ 

hiiir, others of red clay and ashes, etc. These iii^ures were eiglit or nine 
inches long, and nearly all of them laciked some part of the body, — some 
an arm, others a leg or the head. The medicine men seated themselves 
around the picture on the ground in a circle; and the Indians from the 
(lillerent bands crowded around them, the old men sipiatting close by, 
and the yoinig men stajuling back of them. After they had invoked 
the aid of the spirits in a number of chants, one of their number, — ai)- 
pareiitly the oldest, — a gray-haired man, solemnly arose, and carefully 
.sU‘[)[)ing l)(*tween the figures of the men, dropjied on each one a pinch of 
the yellow powder, which he took fioin a small buckskin bag which 
had been handed him. lie put the powd(;r oil the heads of some, on 
the chests of otiim's, ami oil other parts of the body, one of the other 
men sometimes tolling him where to jmt it. After going all around, 
skipping three ligurcs, however, he ]uit up the bag, and then wmit 
aroiiml again and took from each figure a large pinch of powd(;r, taking 
up the yellow jiowder also, and in this way collecting a heaping hand- 
fnl. After doing this he stejiped back, and another medicine man col- 
lected a liamlful in the same way, others following him. Some of the 
laymen, in tli(*ir ('agei'iiess to get .some, prc-ssisl fo)*ward and were oidered 
hack. Hut after the medicine men had .supplieil themselves, the raniada 
was torn down and a rush was made by men and boys, handfuls of the 
liiit were grabbed and rubbed on their bodies or carried away. The 
women and children, who were waiting for an invitation, were then 
called. They rushed to the spot in a crowd, and grabbing handfuls 
of dirt tossed it up in the air so that it would fall on them, or they 
rubbed their bodies with it, mothers throwing it over tlicir childnm 
and rubbing it on tlieir beads. This ended the performance. — Yuma 
Ccrnmmics. Cam}) Yard, ^47'izona. Dr. lY. H. Corbusier^ U. S. A. 
(See tniT^is. Anthropomorphic Soc., vol. cxi. p. 143.) 

^ The sun-elrch^ is made on the grouml, carefully screened. '^I'here 
are two concentric rings composed of colored substances of various 
shades, the diameter of the outer ring being ten or more feet. Dry 
leaves of various trees are mostly used in effecting the different shades 

6 
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and perhaps explains their sacredness in those archaic 
paintings that are devoted to particular ceremonials. 

The colors used by the Western tribes of Indians are 
red, blue, and black. The vision of the Do-thlub In- 
dian was clothed with cedar bark dyed red, and his 
face painted red and black, or party-color.^ The same 
party-color was used in preparation of the personator of 
the thunder-bird in Thliiikit ceremonial. The purpose 
of this method of painting — the arbitrary juxtaposition 
of the two colors on the human face or on that of the 
deities, as in the case of yzcuina, goddess wife of the 
lord of the dead — must bo surmised from the ceremonial 
usage of the symbolic colors. Black is very likely in- 

of color ; aiul it' the weather permits, the conjurers go into the moun- 
tains to collect earth, clay, and colored sand for the same jnirpose. The 
clay us{‘(l is the same applied for body paint. The inner ring is called 
bits, or uibas, — tliat is, “ round.” The rim of tlie circle does not follow 
th{! line of a true circle but .shows .sallies nnd angles. The spaces in 
the angles are fre<piently colored. These eolora|^’hen not mineral sub- 
stance, an; made by drying leaves on the fire'and grinding them to 
powder. Tin; angles, or corners, in the circle represent rays of the sun, 
and the whole circle is an image of the sun. The (‘lligies of four men, 
each painted with a dilferi'nt color, are placed on the inside of the circle; 
they are calhid “(Jod’s ])eople,” or divine ])eople, and represent genii 
that can only he .seen by tljo conjurers in their dreams. They stand 
on one h‘g only, the other leg being wrapped around the one on whieli 
tln'y stand. This helps to l einain on tlieir legs longer. On their heads 
is an oniameiit iT.>,emhling two horns, — {ts tlie name has it, two hats. 
T1 h‘ men rejm'sented hy tlie.so eiligie.s are .suj)poscd to dream, and to 
convey tlnur dreams to the c.onjurcrs hy means of birds called “ God’s 
messcngiu’s,” each bird liaving the same color as the effigj'. The effigy 
of the black man li<*s beliind black rays ; the blue man, blue rays ; the 
Yellow man behind yellow rays ; the white behind tlie white rays, 
llefore eaidi of these effigies is placed a sort of standard {nada) six feet 
high. These standards are (“irricd about in the (hince, and their purpose 
is akin to lightning-rods. It is claimed that the iiadmi insures bodily 
health to the dancers. — A. Gatschet : O 71 the Chiucahna Apache. 

1 F. G. Swan. Contrib. Knowledge, etc. 
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tended to refer to an especial kind of earth in which 
plants appear to have spontaneous generation. Bed is 
more frequently an emblem of the fructifying rays of 
the sun. These two colors upon the face of the goddess 
of the dead suggest, when used upon the human face, 
an appeal to the sun, god of resurrection, — a prayer 
in the words of the Egyptian to become ''Strong and 
sound like the Sun, immortal.'' ^ Such indeed may 
have been tlie hope of the sensitive soul of Osceola, as 
he lay awaiting death in the paint and regalia of the 
Cherokee warrior. 

Eigiircs of the gods of Egypt were sometimes repre- 
sented party-colored, green and black,^ and it is signifi- 

1 Insciiptioii of Chomuiihotep- Trans. S. Birch. 

2 I’he party-colors of the Egyptian gods of the dead suggest decom- 
position and renewal : or in Indian syinbolisni, solar force vitalizing 
matter. 

La couleur en n’est pas symbolhiue : die a la pretention 

d’exprimer la teinte feel des objds. Elle ne devint symboliqiie qiie 
dans le cas des sars, ainsi la couleur verte des dioux des inorts ; encore 
suLs je certain que des Egyptienne ne so figuraiont pas cos dieux 
comme des cadav<?s aniinis et a deini decomposes par consequent aux 
cliairs verts et noirs. — M. Gastox Maspkuo. (In correspondence.) 

See also M. Gaston Maspero, La Peintnre et la Sculpture, L’Arche- 
ologi(; Egyptienne, pp. 197-lh9. 

Upon a monument at Louvre (number erased but probably a sculp- 
ture of an early period of Eg3q)tiaii art), color is espeeially identified 
with sacred embbuiis. Four rectangles are arranged in tamtral orna- 
mentation, one above the other ; and these are painted yellow, green, 
blue, and reil severally. Above these are symbols of Osiris. Two 
hawks bearing the disk sit ui»on the so-called flamboyant horns of the 
sacred ram. Between these horns is a large disk, and above are exag- 
gerated, emblematic plumes, their eon figuration not nnlike those in a 
figure supposed to represei t e<piilibrium, sculptured on the walls of the 
temple of Palenque (given hi preceding chiipter). The painted rectan- 
gles are flanked by four ostrich pinnies, and these are of agreenish-hliie. 
l>pn(‘ath this curious device is a representation of the funeral coffer, on 
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cant that the Theban Amounra has a red coiffure while 
his body is painted blue.^ This head-gear was decorated 
by two large plumes, the disk of the sun, and an asp, — 
tliese figures representing his functions of sovereign of 
the lower world, while the color of his tiesh symbolized 
the god’s dominion over the celestial realms. In such 
arbitrary choice of opposite hues there is a suggestion 
of an earlier symbolism of color of which this example 
is a remnant. 

A careful application of color is evident in Egyptian 
ornamentation and hieroglyphic inscription ; the tem- 
ples were a mass of richly colored devices bearing 
testimony to an idea of color complement as well as a 
knowledge of the natural blending of vivid hues in 
brilliant light. 

Such stones as absorb the paint, as for instance the 
porous limestone, were coated with stucco prior to the 
decoration. Even the beautiful red granite whose natu- 
ral color pleases the fastidious eye was prepared in the 
same manner in some cases, and in others green paint 
was used to stain the rose color, thus combining 
tlie colors red and green. The red granite was evi- 
dently held in high esteem, as at Beni Hassan the walls 
of the tomb are stained to represent this stone where 
green hieroglyphics were placed upon the artificial 
ground. (This persistence in alliance of green and red 
is worthy of note.) The colors of the Egyptians were 

wliich sits Anabis, the jackal god, ])airited in conventional black. 
Tliis god, chief of tlie sacred mountain, wears a collar in shape corres- 
ponding to a Mexican hierogram and given in Codex Bodleian, with a 
bar and ring (also an Egyptian sign). Undulating lines flow from the 
collar in the Mexican representation as from the Egyptian collar 
oiiscch. 

^ Wilkinson Nat. Hist. Amoun. p. 4. 
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principally blue, red, green, black, yellow, and white, 
and the combination most favored was red, blue, and 
oreeii. Yellow was combined with black, formiim a 
kind of harmony, and some few mixed colors are observ- 
able as purple, orange, and brown.^ 

The Chinese regard color in the construction of their 
temples, being directed by its symbolic relation with 
their various deities ; the roofs to those consecrated to 
the heavens and to the earth are yellow, red, and blue. 
The silks burned in offering have tlieir prescribed color ; 
seventeen pieces of silk in colors blue, red, black, and 
white are sometimes offered to the spirits of the rain 
and wind. The precious jade stone offered by tlie Km- 
peror at his assumption of his office, is recpiired to be 
of yellow color. His ])rayer at this important epoch 
must be written on a yellow tablet. The altar of Shay, 
the Spirit of the Sun, is composed of two terraces, and 
the upper is covered with earth of live colors, — yellow 
in tlie centre ; blue at the west ; red, south ; white, east ; 
and black at the north. (Sec account of earth-painting 
by the Navajo Indians, on a previous page.) The walls 
of the Thibetiau temples, carefully oriented to the four 
quarters of the heavens, are often painted on the several 
sides in particular colors, — the north side is green, the 
south, yellow, the east, white, and the west, red ; and 
the grand ancestral god, llihar of Thibet, is represented 
witli human skulls as a necklace around his neck, painted 
in black,' red, white, and yellow, and at his feet are four 
human tigures in the same colors.'*^ 

The mosaic mural decorations of Assyria show a 

^ See Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians. Also Monuments of the 
Egyptians in lierlin, Louvre, Paris. British Museum, London, etc. 

- be Buddhism an Tibet, M. Sehlagintweit, p. 1‘21. 
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preference for the color yellow ; and animals of the size 
of life are given in yellow upon a blue ground, the tone 
of colors unmodulated in all cases. The Assyrian artist 
used yellow, blue, white, and red ; black was reserved 
for the hair and pupils of the eyes. On the unmodu- 
lated ground-tints of the robes of the Assyrian gods 
and king were delineated the ever-recurring rose, the 
emblematic flower, and a rectangle. 

From the sand-painting and decorative pottery of 
the Arizona and Navajo Indians, the sand-painting of 
the Japanese (now a street show), to painted stucco and 
glazed tiles with conventionalized animals, and the ro- 
sette and anthemions upon the palace walls of Nimrod, 
there is hut the natural march of development, so close 
is the following of the motif and style of decoration. 
( 'olor is of ancient tradition ; it belongs to the symboliza- 
tions of the peoples of the }>laius and deserts, to the 
wild folk of the woodlands and oases. Its primitive 
relations were scarc^ely destroyed by the mandates of 
decorative art in a polychnjmie of contrasting hues 
suited to architectural necessities.^ 

In the Kokko mythologic order of the Zuni Indians, 
black represents the earth; but it is not painted in a 
solid body, being flecked with white like the two colors 
used to symbolize the lower world among the Navajo. 
Tliose colors wliich represent the cardinal points among 
these people are yellow, signifying the north, blue the 
west, red the south, white the east ; and the heavens 
were represented by all colors, the earth by black. 

^ Acoordiiig to Lepsius, it existed in Egypt, to 3124 b. 

It lingers at the ]n’e.sent day as a dominant motif in decorative work 
in Ja])an, where the white flower outranks its companions in species, 
and being ascribed to tlie female, and the red to the male sex, is used 
in combination at wedding ceremonials. 
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The ceremonial of the Kokko is performed in mask^ 
both mask and actor wearing the livery of color suited 
to the divinity whom he desires to represent, — either 
that of a respective cardinal point, or the heavens rep-^ 
resented by all colors, the earth, and Pa-oo-ti-wa, father 
of the sun, and lesser divinities. The mask of the 
father of the sun is decorated at the base with green 
boughs, and upon the top a feather is fastened. The 
colors are yellow, green, blue, and red. 

A (lay is consumed in the decoration ^ of these sacred 
masks. Donning the mask, the actor is not only a 
representative of his god, but is endowed with the god’s 
“ breath.” The mask is put on in the secrecy of the 
mountain places, and thus equipped the participant to 
the (ceremonial returns to his village by moonlight. No 
male child after four years may on death enter the 
sacred abode of the gods, the Kiva of the Kokko,^ un- 
less he has received the sac.red breath ” imparted on 
assuming the mask, in which (ieremonial there is a 
ritual, the aim of which appears in appeal to his respec- 
tive deity represented by the mask, to enable his 
representative to raise the maize,'^ means of sustenance 
of life. Any man or youth desiring to raise yellow 
corn appeals to the So-la-mo-bi-ya of the north, and 
similar appeals are made to those representing other 
colors. 

^ Ueligjous life of the Ziini child. Kihiio. Uepoit, 1883-84. Mrs. 
Stevenson. 

2 Tn the mysterious jiassages of Osiris an<l his suite of souls marked 
by hours, the third hour is markcil by inhaling or tasdncf hrcaih^ re- 
sulting in transformation. Sec Favre <le oe qiii est dans rHemisphere 
Inferienr, Salle Funeraire, Louvre. Also trans. Theodule Deveria. 

® See Mrs. Tilly Stevcnson’.s account of the pathway of meal in 
ceremonial of dedication to the Kokko. Ethno. Ueport, 1883-84. 
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A curious sand altar is made in the “ Kiva ” of the 
nortli, yellow sand at the base, over which is sprinkled 
wliite. There is the sacred bowl full of medicine water, 
about which in two concentric lines are represented the 
gods, eacli in his respective color. The shape of the 
mask does not vary ; the color is a mark of its especial 
consecration. Four of these masks are ornamented by 
a wliite-rayi’d circle at tlie side, within which are con- 
centric lint‘s of red and blue surrounding a sphere which 
is divitkid into four compartments by the four einble- 
jiiatic colors, twice repeated. The whole figure thus 
forms a rose pattern, which, by abrupt contrast of color 
as well as by its configuration, distantly resembles 
smaller cathedral windows, whose wheels are full of 
tile glory of tlicse beloved hues. 

The sixth mask of the Kokko order ^ is decorated in 






mosaic-like squares of 
all six colors, and pos- 
sesses an ornament at 
tlie side which lias a 
centie figure rcsem- 
j an ”■- 

regular-rayed 
C star. And 

this is placed 


1 Tlie Kokko ap])ear to be mediators between men apd the sun. 
“ So oonstnnlly ar<^ the le.ssor gods emjdoyod,” relates Mrs. Stevenson, 
“in oH'eriiig ])lumes to the great god, that at night tlie sacred road 
ran ho seen tilled with feathers, though by day they are invisible. It 
is believed that the .soul, or es.sence of the plumc.s, travels over this road 
just as the soul from the body travels from Zuni to the Spirit Lake 
(within the .saered mountain), and in their offerings of food, the food 
itself is not received by the gods but the spiritual essence of the food.” 

The feather .stick is an important object in Znni masked ceremonial ; 
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Upon a white square, whicli in its turn is ornamented 
1)3^ a white ring, the intervening space between the 
ring and square painted blue and red alternately. 

The figure of the mask is, as has been said, always 
tlie same. The linked circles, peep-holes,^ to the mask 
are carefully painted in Idack. There is the appearance 
of much painstaking in the decoration ; the side orna- 
ment particularly is cliaracterized by a (axreful consid- 
eration of contrasting elements in color. On the mask 
of the east, tlie rosette-like ornament is encircled by 
black, so suiting the exigencies of a necessary contrast, 
since the conventional white circle could not be seen 
upon a white ground, lllack, however, is observable 
upon each mask, either upon the tul)c-like mouth-})iece 
or the peep-holes. Upon the mask of the heavens it is 
sev(U'al times painted in the blocks of the check cover- 
ing the mask with its unmodulated tints. The idea of 
the scpiare is uniform with the ornament at the side, 
for that is singular in presenting the square* within the 
circle. The quadrangular space or rectangle of earth 
to which the Ixlack blocks of the check may refer by 
their sha])e, as by their color, is of especial interest. 
The or sacred square of earth, figured by the 

Unepapas in a ceremonial of consecnition of the white 


is planted with due eoiisideration of its respective e.irdinal point, 
and each is ])ainte(l with its representative color. Tliose of the zenith 
and nadir are plae(;d to the west on the roa<l to the Spirit [.lake, wherein 
is a passage-way of four ehainhers. 

1 These peep-lioles justify the supposition of M. Gaston Mas})oro 
that the stone object might have been used for this purpose. See note, 
chapter xi. 

They are an exact counterpart to a kind of goggles or eye-protectors 
seen on the face of a sitting figure sculptured on the pyraTiiid of Xoelii- 
ealeo. See figure in preceding chapter. 
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buffalo’s skull, ^ is covered by carefully prepared black 
soil. In this ceremonial the sods are removed and the 
skull of the bullalo is placed in the centre of the square 
of exposed earth. On the forehead is painted three cir- 
cles ^ and from the outer rises a representation of the 
sacred artemisia, used in tl]^ rites of consecra- 
c i tion. These circles arc representative of, or are 
a su])plication remembering the flowers of the 
earth, wind, sun, water, and finally the buffalo 
itself.-' 'Fhe priest designates by gesture, in the 
process of the rite, four circles about the skull, from 
left to right, with a bunch of the artemisia held in his 
right hand, when he thrusts this bunch into the left 
(‘yc-sock(^t ; repeating the motion with a second bunch 
which is deposited in the right eye-socket ; and finally 
a third motion carries a ] package to the mouth. Thus 
the Indian priest remembers thosc^ lineaments which 
are especially regarded in tlui Egyptian ritual of the 
(lead, and in the installation of the Chinese god, and as 
these also anj can^fully marked uj>on the face wrap- 
ping of th(* Peruvian mummy. 

Not only is the s(piare delineated within the circle 


' 'Pile white ImlTah) is believed to be, chief of tlie herd. The Indian 
wlio slays one is I honght to bo especially under the favor of the gods ; 
hnt he only who possesses four sons is ]>ei-niitt(Hl to i‘(*tain the hide, of 
this bullalo. S<‘<‘ tlie Wliite Dnlfalo Festival of the Uncpapas, Miss 
Alict^ Fhdclier, missionary. 

In Atheniiui money, Zens is lignred with a small shrub at his right 
foot, an eagle at Ids hdt, and over the h‘.ft shoulder triple concentric 
s]>heres. See Mythoh)gie, Max Colignon, ]). 11. 

A mask oi- skull with feather (or .sj»rig) in tlie eye socket is a Mexi- 
can hi(*roglyphic device. 

“The ns(* of sweet grass or some aromatic shrub is found in all 
religious ceremonials of an elaborate character.” (Miss Fletchei-, in her 
Ceremonials of the Onialia Indians.} • 
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upon the skull, but another square of earth is also ex- 
posed in farther arrangement of the rite ; where, after 
the soil is carefully mellowed and made fine, there is 
placed a peculiar black earth ^ which is transferred 
from a new blanket and covered with a red cloth. 
This black earth symbolized, according to the priest’s 
interpretation, “ the land that brings forth, — it is the 
mother.” The square, both upon tlie skull and the 
(piadrangular earth, represented tlie cardinal points ; 
these in one case were carefully indicated by the trans- 
verse lines forming a Greek cross. 

The reader of hieroglyphic writing perceives the im- 
portance of these facts. The square is a prominent 
device among Egyptian, Chinese, and 
Mexican hieroglyphic figures. Indeed, 
the writing of those peoples is made to 
approach or actually form a S(|uare. Its 
application as an ideograph, in orna- 
mentation of the mask, is a mark of its .Mexican 
especial importance. Tt is interesting, 
therefore, to discover its use in ceremonial, as related 
by Dr. Franz Boas, for the rite and ideograph are related, 
— the former is the vignette, the latter the hieroglyphic 
equally expressive of human thought. 

“ Tn a ceremony of initiation into the society of Ts’etsa'- 
oka (the Secrets) the men repair,” states Dr. Boas, “to 
the forests, wherein the novice is fasting, and seeking 
out an, open space they take a long rope of cedar-bark, 

1 “Tliis blank earth was deseribed as resembling coal, and that it 
was rare and difficult to obtain. It is always gathenMl f rom the sides 
of ravines, or wh(*re the banks liave fallen away, exposing it,” remarks 
Miss Fletcher, who adds that she was inclined to the opinion that it is 
pulverize# lignite. 
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prepared for the purpose, and lay it along the ground in 
the form of a s([uare. Tliey then sit down inside the 
square, along tlie rope, and sing four new songs com- 
posed for the rite. The two first are in a quick binary 
iiu^asure, the tliird in a five-part measure, and the last 
in a slow movement. One man dances in the centre of 
tli(^ square. All are adorned with head-rings and neck- 
hits of hemlock branches. While the assembly dance 
and sing, the novice appears, ])ale a,nd haggard from the 
long fasting ; when all accompany him to the village 
wliere the. old men and the women have been holding a 
feast, — the former in black paint, the latter in red, and 
both in head-rings and necklets of cedar-bark, their hair 
strewn with englo-down. And here in their midst the 
novice performs his dance and ceremony of initiation.” 

The quadrangular form of arc.liaic tenijdes is a note- 
worthy sign of adherence to the primitive symbol. 
What more rational than to erect in ])lace of the 
ramada, or house of boughs, a ])ermanent wall around 
the sacred U-nHf-ne, whose oriented sides should ever 
remind the (h*votee of the four divinities of the skies, 
and within wliich is shelter(‘.d this Campo Santi. The 
symbol of the ttmiple in Kgyptian writing is a rectangle ; 
and the word “ heaven ” is written with the figure of the 
^ heavens, above which api)ears the emblematic 
s(piare and beside it the figure of the earth, 
— thus seemingly identifying the square with 
llie device of aboriginal Indian usage. The Mexican 
Pnn exprc.ssly emphasizes its sacredness by 

I — placing a rectangle protected by the squared 
volutes that are seen in the round, and in the manner 
(d bee-mandibles, beneath and above the masks in the 

^ Scul})iuiv, Musouin 'rroiiadeio. • 
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Mexican writing. And with corresponding suggestion, 
the cross of winds is so united as to form a kind 
of lattice in the form of a square in Mexican 
architectural ornamentation, — the device ob- 
servable ill Jioman decoration of tlie days of 
Caracalla.^ 

The enclosure in which ceremonial dances are jicr- 
forrned is portrayed by the Moki cult in a quadrangle 

Hgure,*^ the interior rejiresentiiig the place of fire. 

This figure is used in Egyptian sculpture and LEjJ 
the interior painted red as was the custom in Mexican 
pictography. 

Ptah, supreme god of Mempliis, is associated with 
other gods in the creation of the physical world. He is 
an incarnation of embryonic matter that in him is rep- 
resented in the way of transformation. He symbolizes 
the inert form of Osiris, and is portrayed enveloped as 
a mummy standing upon a stepped platform. In 
Egyptian hieroglyphics his name is written within a 
rectangle called the dwelling of Ptah. The 




transforming body, which is then armless, — as 
are they who follow Osiris in the mystic change 
of the eleventh hour,^ — is perhaps depicted by the 
looped figure of three circles, in this device, one ar- 


ranged above the other. 


With this figure are the signs 


of earth and land. 

This association of the embryonic god, one of the 


^ Baths of Caracalla, Bome, Italy. 

2 Mo'ki Etchings. Garrick Mallery, p. 237. Ethiio. Report. See 
also shaman’s lodge, p. 196. Ibid. 

8 Four gods without arms appear in the vignette of the eleventh 
hour in the world beyond. At this hour the great god reveals himself. 
He addresses them: manifest the hidden things. I explain the 

mysteries.” (M. Deveria.) 
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authors of creation, with the square is interesting in 
observation of the survival of the symbol in relations 
appropriate to the aboriginal interpretation of unappro- 
priated life,” given by the Ogalalla Sioux. It bears some 
unknown alhliation with an ancient Egyptian sign of 
the hare above four circles as it is figured with these 
signs ill moiiu mental inscription. ^ The four circles are 
suggestive of the four winds or the four cardinal points. 
The number four, significant of the four sacred spaces, is 
figured by the orientation of the archaic temple. The 
rectangle is both used as a sign of the temple and the 
dwelling of Truth in Egyptian writing. In Scandina- 
vian ])ictography it is a sign of a holy enclosure, and is 
termed Baldur’s Ilage.^ 

The rectangle is used also in picture of Ereyja’s 
brooch, tlie classic Brisingamen.'^ In this form the 
figure occurs in bridal adornment in 
Mexican pictography ; in which case 
the centre is painted red, and so iden- 
tifies it with the interpretation given 
by Northern Indians as an emblem of heat or fire. 

Assyrian syllabary*^ produces a mysterious sign that 
suggests association of this emblem with the 
Eol attributes of the gods by its apparent allusion 
to the name of Baiil, god of Babylonia. When 
tlierefore it is found sculptured upon the semi-pagan 
monuments of Scotland, with the liuiiic characters 

^ Si'ulpturooii the tomb of Meri. Vth Dynasty. Louvre, Paris. 

- Sec the scjunre fi<;ured on the golden lioriis. Old Northern Mu- 
seum, Co})en]ingen, wliere it is borne by two human figures as in 
sculpture of Scottish Monuments. (Stewart’s Monuments of Scotland. 
Trau.s. of the runes, Tefidh. ) Sec figure on page 95. 

3 See M. Joachim Menant, Le Syllabaire Assyrienne. 
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above, offspring of those weird days by Odin and Thor 
overruled, while beneath appears the cross. Christian- 
ized it appears not out of appropriate environiiient. 



Sculjitiirti on a Scottish iiionmncnt. 


Ancient figures in magical usage among the Chinese 
priests, in which is a])peal to heaven and earth, are 
arranged to form a square with much ______ 

mathematical accuracy ; ^ a similar dc- | o ♦ 

sign to the one here was claimed to | J | ' ■ 

have been found on the back of the | | LiJ 
sacred tortoise, symbol ot the earth, ^ ^ | 

which reiterates the Orkaital sugges- * i 

tions recalling the Occidental s(piare of black earth. 

The sanctuary was a square structure wliich admitted 
only the priest and the king of Egypt. And the temple 
consecrated to the divinity of the earth in 

China was constructed in quadrangular form. j j 

Thus in* structure and in inscription the fig- i i 

ure of the square appears consecrated to “ 

^ ^ Chmese tomple. 

religious usages by ancient peoples. The 
rectangle style still held sway in the Basilica church of 
1 Chinese SyinboLs, M. Hager. 
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early Christianity. The archaic purport long lost, it 
was continued from its structural convenience. Holy 
censers were swung within its walls, all unwitting of 
the pagan sign wliich was thus per})etuated. An en- 
during figure, it partakes of tlie nature of the heavens 
that never grow old, and of which it is a figure in Egy])- 
tian writing. Tt ])artakes of the foretj of thought which 
pushes on all sides to the extreme b(nindaries of reason. 
It is the image of space, and is suited to the linked pro- 
cession of human ideals approacliing the altar of the 
unknown KSuprcmc. 

Tlie rainbow god of the Navajo Indians was repre- 
sented by a square head, emblem of femininity, tlie 
round identifying the male divinities. It is observable 
.... that Indian jiietograpliy lias represented 

j-^ the figure of the heart square, — tlie 

magic line eonn(‘etiiig it to the mouth, 
— thus identifying animate life with 
I \ the productivity of the square of ex- 

\ / posed earth in the Sioux ceremonial. 

/ \ 'I'he Dakota^ express the substance of 

that sacred strength within the hal- 
lowed sipiare in a characteristic dniw- 
ing. He declares the springing life of 
the shrub and grass by the figure of a 
deity bearing upon its head the sacred 
square, from which arise four magical 
lilies. He also illustrates how the god 
of thunder is a kindling agent in the mystic creation. 

Form and color are equally set forth in their sacred 
relations in the rite and in pictographic symbols of the 

1 See Mrs. Eastman’s Gods of the Dakotas. Also Indian Myths, 
Ticknor & Co. 
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ancients. There is a noticeable reference to the first in 
the case of the Buddhist in a figure of his sacred vases, 
used in the rite Doudjed, each vase bearing particular 
titles such as : The vase of complete Victory ; the vase 
of Works, etc. These vases were not permitted to rest 
directly on the earth but were placed upon an octagonal 
})icce of paper. They were filled with the fragrant 
water of saffron, and decorated by interlaced bandelets 
in live sacred colors. Flowers also were wreathed about 
tl 1(3111. The rite of the consecrated vases had for its 
object the concentration of thought, — profound medi- 
tation.^ Again, in the rite of the Holocaust, the Bud- 
dhist regards form and color. This ceremony consists 
in burning certain woods with offerings on an altar, a 
kind of kiln of white clay and brick engraved with 
mystical symbols following the prescribed form of the 
altar. The symbols were representative of the earth, 
tire, water, or air. 

The officiating priest was clad in vestments of the 
C(jlor of the kiln used in the ceremonial. It was his 
duty to arrange the offerings, to prescrib(3 the prayers, 
each of which commenced by the name of the element 
to which the olforing is devoted- The priest also put 
tlie offering into the fire, having poured oil upon it dro]) 
by drop. The forms prescribed for the (jonstruction of 
tlie altar were those of the scpiare in a circles, the liemi- 
spherical and the triangular. The circular altar, in the 
color red, was espc^.cially consecrated to the lotus, and 
was cngrctved by the symbol of water. At this altar 
supplications were made for success in war. The hemi- 
spherical, in yellow, was engraved with the symbol of 

^ L(^ Boiiddliisme avi Tibet, M. Emile de Selilagintweit, p}). 1 (id- 
le:?. Paris, 1881. 


7 
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air. Tlie suppliants desired riches and the goods of 
life. The triangular altar was intended for prayer 
against wicked spirits and premature death. The fourth 
and last, tlie square altar, was called the sacrifice of 
peace. At this Holocaust the suppliants prayed against 
all calamiti(!.s, and the rite was especially celebratetl 
after thij (li‘.cease of some person in whom the suppli- 
ants were interested. It was claimed that the sins of 
the (lead are brought together in this furnace, by the 
virtue of the Dkuranis, pronounced by the Lama (or 
])ri(‘.st) olti(jiating, and by the ])Ower of Melha or Mel- 
hit tr (JifitJpu^ the lord of the genii of fire, who is always 
implored on these occasions ; and here they were burned 
with the offerings, and thus disappeared hjrever. The 
prayc^r olfered in this remarkable ceremony was as 
follows : — 

‘‘ 1 adore tlu'c, and present tlieo. olfcrings for the dead wlio 
lias quitted this world and entered the cirtde ; for him who 
dwells in the as-sernlily of the three divinities, most com- 
passionate, who are soiiietirnes gxmtle and at other times 
angry. 1 siqiplicato tli(3e to purify him from the stains 
occasioned hy violation of tlie law, and sliow him the right 
way. Sarv(^-a(j)ie-iliala-7'am-ram. 

The saine prayer was inscribed on wood and placed 
at the feet of Melha, representiul, in cpiietude of s])irit, 
resting upon the sacred lotus, flower-tl iron e of llindos- 
tan’vS beloved gods ; stalks of the flower painted blue 
are in her hand. 

Thus again rite as syndiolism recalls the square of 
uncovered and flower-bearing earth in the shadowy 
tents of the Ogalalla Sioux. Nor can he regarded the 
ornamentations hi this siiape upon the Zuni mask as 
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meaningless or as creations of an idle fancy. The object 
ot‘ the masquerade, an appeal for an abundant harvest of 
maize, the representation of the square on the “ mask 
of the heavens ” embellished with black, assumes tlu? 
iiiiportance of an ideograph that recalls the typical 
shape of the mask of the rainbow goddess of the Navajo 
Indians. The varied color tells of fertilizing showers 
upon the black, fecund earth ; all — color, shape, and 
form of decoration, as also the object of the ceremonial — 
bringing to mind the ancient tradition that wlien the 
rainbow raised its vibrating arch of colors, the Peruvian 
Indian dared not part his lips fearing that his teeth 
should be shattered, — a consequence most disastrous to 
the maize-loving devotee. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Different colors, result of the various colors ap- 
pointed to the cardinal points, to the thunder god 
and the rainbow deity, appear in sacred decoration or 
propitiatory ceremonial among the American Indians. 
But to the colors red and black tliere seems to be a 
constancy of occurrence which implies some special 
meaning, a symbolization that is ]iot perhaps peculiar 
to one people, for the curious vases of the earlier in- 
habitants of the Mediterranean are testimony of similar 
notions. On the painted Greek vases, w^Iiich were par- 
ticularly designed for votive offering or for burial 
rites, ^ — as for instance the beautiful lekythi vases in 
wliicli all is ideal grace and unhampered movement of 
line, — the color seems to have been strictly conven- 
tional and constant. Tlie earlier colors of the Grecian 
vase were originally bla(ik on a red ground, and after- 
ward red on a black ground, — red and black (as in the 
case of the famous Cholula ])ottery) being the ])articu- 
larized colors. White was at first used sparingly, 
(fiiange in method of coloration coming in somewhere 
during the fifth and fourth centuries before our era. 

The black and red colors are especially identified 
with Hellenic burial-rite through the “ bandelets '' 

’ See Painted Pottery of Naukratis. Cecil Smitli. Naukratis, 
Part I. Also, Soboiiroff (-ol. M. Adolf Fortwaen^jler. 
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which are represented on the lekythi vase, where they 
are seen in the hands of the mourners preparing to 
visit the tomb, recalling 
varied colors, which were 
of sacred usage among the 
Tliibetians. A remark- 
able example of the use 
of these colors by the 
South American Indian 
is shown in a sculptured 
head of diorite stone. The 
stone is of a peculiar mag- 
netic quality Jind was first 
painted a clear red (the 
material \ised probably a 
cinnabar, which is also 
used in tlie Chinese cere- 
monial of opening the 
eyes and other organs of 
the sacred image) ; this color is afterward coated over 
with a glossy black. The motive of this arrangement 
can only be ex})lained by the general application of 
these colors in facial painting and their known sym- 
bolism.^ But some suggestion of the aboriginal meaning 
expressed by red may be obtained from the practices 
of the New Zealand Indian, to whom it was a sacred 
color. The cliicf anointed his person with this color 
ill sign 'of his office. Images were painted red, and 

^ The head was found in a cave nine leagues from Acapulco, ob- 
tniu(‘d by the late Com. F. A. Parker. Original in Peabody Muscnim, 
Cambridge, Mass. The character of the stone was tested by M. E. 
Wad.sworth, who remark.s that the stone is strongly magnetic, quite 
large pieces being attracted by the magnet. (Copied by the kind per- 
mission of Professor F. W. Putnam, Curator.) 


those bandelets of silk, in 



An Indian helmet sculptured in stone. 
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vSo became gods. The color was used to paint the 
stages of the dead, consecrated offerings and sacrifices, 
the iiswpa graves, chiefs’ houses, war-canoes, in short 
everything was so colored; for by this means the 
objects assumed talismanic power.^ 

The sculpture represented on the previous page is 
particularly interesting in affording an example of the 
mode of wearing the lion’s mask, mentioned in early 
Spanish chronicles. The intention of the sculptor is to 
figure the face of the warrior looking out of the mouth 
of the lion ; the mouth and brow being marked by the 
sacred rectangle, of which figure particular mention was 
made in the previous chapter. But the work is not 
well accomplished, and the face appears merely to be 
crowned with a maskettc. It is not an infrequent thing 
to find these sculptures of animal masks of gigantic 
dimensions, and so excelling in size and overshadow- 
ing the human face that it becomes but a small disk 
in the mouth, thus being a mere sign of the anthropo- 
morphic nature of the image. It seems to he used as 
were the human limbs in the images of Buddha, ^ when 
Kquesented as a lion, to show that notwithstanding 
the mask, the indwelling Being was an anthropomorphic 
power, — that is, the image was in fact a man masked. 

A representation of the image of Buddha appears to 
be a description of the creative power of the thunder 
god, for in the hand pressed upon the breast of the male 
figure, which is armless, is ,the ring, Buddhic emblem of 

1 See Taylor .s Te Ika a Maui etc. j)]). 209, 210. There is a practice 
in China of mixing in a drink a powdered red stone called hUn-hdng 
to destroy the infesting evil spirit. This is also done in various foods. 

2 Buddha was represented as a beautiful youth whose avatars, or in* 
carnations, were portrayed in form of a lion head and human body, also 
a serpent, and also a tortoise* 
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thunder.^ The female figure at the left of the image is 
represented as having been created first, and is coin- 
plete. Two 
liands of the 
masked god are 
u p raised t o- 
wards the cher- 
u b i m above, 
holding the silk- 
(m bandelets, 
sacred in Bud- 
dha ceremonial 
as in (Jrecian. 

Two other hands 
hold tlie sacred 
shell ; tlu^ right 
and left shells, 
sign of the op- 
posite sexes. 

Another pair of 
hands support 
tlie male figure. 

Such is the com- 
plex method in which is given a description of creative 
power. From this and similar composite images slowly 
arises the comprehension of monotheistic divinity. Di- 
verse images brought before the eye combine through 
this juxtaposition, and at length become one person- 
ality endowed with univers^ domination. 

1 Thini(l(M’, a being so eoii.staiitly iTientiono<l witli other great gods 
in Peruvian j)antheon, is conceived in Chinese myth as liolding in su}>- 
jectioii demoniac spirits by the power of his wisdom. He is called 
father and instructor of all living beings. He fills all regions with th(‘ 
different forms whicli he has taken. (See La Religion on Chine, Rev. 
Dr. .T. Edkins.) 



Image of Buddha in a lion’.s mask. 
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Explorations at Naukratis ^ brought to light a helmet 
mask in shape of a lion’s head, 
which, although different from 
either the Mexican and tliat 
worn by Hercules in vase paint- 
ing, is a remarkable example 
of tlie usage among tlie Greeks, 
being proljably a later method 
of delineation of the mask 
than that in the present ex- 
ample in vase i)ainting wliere 
is (ie])icted Hercules and the 

in tciTii-cotta. 

The occasion of the gift of 
the lion’s mask used in Peru, 
was marked by one of the prin- 
cipal feasts of the year, and oc- 
curred in November. The cer- 
emonial was termed the Feast 
of the Lord Inca.'^ At this 
feast the Peruvian youths who 
W(‘re of royal lineage recieived 
their arms, after being costumed 
in the masculine garb worn by 
their people. The costume was made ready for the as- 
pirant by his parents and relations with the utmost 
care; shoes were made of the gold-colored reed, and 
sinews of sheep with a^e-fibre were woven into a 
clotli which was colored red and formed into huam. 

1 See Naukratis, part i. pi. xv. Probable date of sculpture, fifth 
century, b. c. 

2 Hercules and the Hind. (Also figured by Max Coliguae. Figuree 
de la Greco. ) 

^ Fables and Rites of the Incas. Christoral do Molina. 
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Above this, another garment was used which was made 
of tine wool that was colored yellow and bordered with 
black. Above the black and yellow garment, mantles 
were worn made also of white wool and woven in long 
and narrow strips that when put on were fastened 
around the neck by a knot whence hung a woollen cord, 
at the end of which there was a red tassel. The raiment 
thus arranged presented the colors yellow, red, bhick, 
and white. The first eight days of the ceremonial were 
devoted to the embroidery of this elaborate costume 
and in the manufacture of the shoes. 

On the ninth the youths assumed black mantles,^ tlieir 
heads were shorn, and they repaired to the i)laza with 
their parents and relations, who also were attired in 
conventional dress suited to the occasion. Special 
dresses'*^ being accorded to each festival and marked 
by dilference of color, which on this the ninth day was 
yellow with a coiffiire of black plumes. In the plaza, 
young maidens join the assemblagx^ bearing vases of 
chicdy when all march to the temple of the Sun and of 
Thunder, whose images were taken from their shrines 
and carried in trium])h to the square. No sooner had 
this been accornplislied than the king came forth and 
placed himself beside the solar deity. And at once the 
youths hasten to adorn the divinities, offering the muclia, 
or kiss of allegiance. The image of the moon, the lunar 
divinity, is borne from its .shrine in the temple by the 
women np])ointed to t\\o- sei^ice, and placed in the plaza 
with the otlier deities. 

1 Llaniu^ that is, royal fringes. 

2 Colca-uncu^ that i.s, colm, a granary (anil also the Pleiades. See 
Mexican ceremonial at the cro.ssing of the Pleiades) ; uncu^ dre.s.s. Also, 
huara, word signifying a short garment very like the early English 
breeches. 
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When noon arrived the rite of .sacrifice was begun ; 
all the youths, eacli taking the shoe[) designed for his 
offering, niarclied to the foot of a certain liill where 
they tarried over night. On the morning, gathering 
(^aeh a bunch of wool from the sheep, the aspirants 
ascended the hill, leaving below the priests to perforin 
the sacrifice of the sheep. When u])on the summit, 
and as the smoke of the sacrifice arose, all blew into 
the air the consecrated wool,^ giving voice to the follow- 
ing supplication : — 

^‘0 lluaiiacauri ! our father, may the Creator, the Sun, 
and the lliimdcr ever remain young, and never become old. 
May thy son the Inca always retain his youth, and grant that 
he may prosper in all he undertakes. And to us, thy sons 
and descendants who now celehi’ate this festival, grant that 
we may evd* be in the hands of the Creator, of the Sun, of 
the Thunder, and in thy hands.” 

At this juncture of the ceremonial, the Imari and a 
sack were given the young men, with injunctions to live 
henceforth as brave men, “ now that our father Huana- 
cauri has bestowed upon you the costume of men.” 
And they were guided downwards into a ravine where 
the elder men whipped the youths upon their legs and 
arms, enjoining them again to be brave and emulous of 
their valor. Then as this rite was concluded, all joined 
in a sacred song (the Hiiari), the young men standing 
in the midst of the seated assemblage, holding in their 
hands stalks of maize. Ai^he strains of the song ended, 
all move onward to Cuzco, where they are met by 
shepherds, who conduct a sheep covered with a red 

1 The Greeks used wool upon their sacrificial vases. (See (Edipus, 
Sophocles.) 
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('loth adorned with “ ear-holes ” of gold, and who blow 
upon sacred shells as they approach. Before these is 
borne the suntar-pancuT, the royal head-dress.^ Wlien 
tlie curious company came to the plaza of Cuzco, it was 
a signal for dancing and song, and which ended in a 
public chastisement of tiie young men, who again wer(^ 
whipped upon their arms and legs by their uncles, fa- 
thers, and other relations, to whom in return they olfered 
rjiica drink. 

The costumes in this remarkable feast varied in color 
upon the several days. On the ceremonial of the four- 
te.cnth, the inner dress of the youths was red and white, 
suggesting the paraphernalia of Yztacolliuh(£iii, described 
in the preceding chapter; the mantle was white, and 
adorned with a blue cord and red tassel. These gar- 
ments were provided by the people. The priest of the 
Sun, whose duty it was to give these dresses in the name 
of the Sun, caused all the maidens to be brought before 
him, and to each he gave garments of red and white, 
and a bag of the same hues. 

Thus clothed, both youths and maidens — the youths 
bearing their tents, the maidens their vases of rhica — 
marched from the plaza out into the desert. With 
them walked the sheep in scarlet cloth with ear-holes 
of gold. (Jeremonials were performed at the foot of the 
hills, and five lambs were sacrificed to the gods, — to 
the Creator, to the Sun, the Moon, and Thunder. 

The youths were again exhorted and whipped, when 
all the assembly danced to the music of drums, the 
knights meanwhile holding in their hands staves deco- 

^ See the plumed crown in the Museum Trocadero, possibly of simi- 
lar sanctity, — an insignia of royalty. The sheep was called napa^ that 
is, salutation.. 
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rated with wool and tipped with gold or bronze, ac- 
cording to the preference or means of the owner. At 
length tlie maidens, hastening to their tents, cried, “ Come 
quickly, O youths, for here we are waiting for you!” 
Then the knights of l*eru stood in a row before the 
god Aiiahiuupii, and behind them a second row of men, 
who served as arm-bearers, and in the rear of these was 
a third row. In front of these circles of men a gayly 
dressed personage took liis stand, wliose duty was to 
give command. At last the word was given and the 
youths leaped forward to a long race. It was the race 
of manhood, and none were willing to yield the goal. 
Y(‘t this was the fate of some who failed and fell, — for 
many days of fasting had weakeiKnl tlie youths, — these 
were given drink, and at the end they were oflerod clrica 
from the vases of the maidens. 

After the race, other ceremonials followed, and each 
ceremonial was accompanied by worship of the divini- 
ties, — the (h'eator, tljc Sun, the Moon, and the Thunder, 
neither was omitted, the whi])])ing' or the sacrilice of 
lambs. At one period of the feast the Inca conferred 
on tlie young men gifts of ear-))ieces of gold, red mantles 
decorated with blue tassels, diadems with plumes, and 
iKH'.klaces of gold and silver. To these gay insignia of 
rank was added the inner garment worn beneath a 
mantle, which was colored red and bound in blue, and 
also the livari, symbol of knighthood. 

There was also perfornu^l tlie sacred Taqui , — music 
believed to have been given by the Creator in the days 
when the people dwelt in the cave of Tampu. And 
with the gift was coinmanded its performance at all 
feasts of knighthood. Six days were consumed in the 
performance of this music, during which each person 
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offered sacrifices to the divinities in behalf of the Inca 
and for the youths. These sacrifices consisted in a 
quantity of sheep, cloth, gold and silver, and other 
things. Always in attendance was the sheep clothed 
in scarlet, with ear-holes of gold ; nor during the feast 
was forgotten the lords and ladies of the royal family 
lineage, whose mummies were in the temple of the Sun. 
These were brought out and placed in the plaza, to 
whom was offered the chicM^ with a prayer that they 
should partake of the rites of the feast with the 
assembly.^ 

At length skins of lions with the heads pre])ared 
with gold, ear-])ieces in the ears, and golden teeth in 
place of the real teeth that had been extracted, their 
feet also adorned with gold, were donned by the youths. 
These masks, states the ancient chronicler, were put 
on so that the head and necik of the lion should cover 
the head of the wearer, and the skin hang upon the 
shoulders. (See illustration of Hercules and the hind.) 
This important ceremonial was followed on the twenty- 
first day by a bath in a fountain, about a quarter of a 
league from the fortress of Cuzco. And after bathing, 
the clothes in which they had been knighted were laid 
aside for robes of yellow and black on which was fig- 
ured a red cross (see Crosses on Uobes, in Mexican MSS.), 
when they re])air(^d to the plaza and offenjd adoration 
to the gods. Now at last they were presented with a 
shield, a sling, and a club with a metal knob at the end, 
and so were equipped as warriors. But not even thus 
were they freed from the exhortation and the whipping ; 
afterward the ears of the young knights were bored, 
which was the last rite performed. 

^ In certain ceremonials of Egypt tin* image of the Jee(*a.s(‘d king 
was carried in tlie procession. 
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If it happened that the feast was made when the 
youthful Inca himself was knighted, greater display was 
made by larger sacrifices from the people to the divini- 
ties, and ill addition, the priests of the Sun and of the 
Creator^ brought a large qiiautity of fuel tied and bound, 
and these they dressed in the garbs of men and women, 
when they ignited the fuel and so burned the images 
which they represented. Ileside this sacrifice, birds 
were offered and burned in honor of the gods. 


1 Thfi o(‘curreuce. of tlio iiaino of the ('leator, distiuet fioiii lluit of 
the Sun, in the tmditions of the Pcvuviiins has a peculiar ethical iii- 
toriist. In Indian prayiu'S the god is called Pachacaiiiac by the way of 
description of attributes. Tin* term most constantly used, however, was 
Pacliayachaccliic, the teacher of the nnivc'rsc. Anotlnu’ name W'us also 
applied, wliich W’as that of T('cfti-viracA)chaf — intinpretcd tlio incon)- 
prehcnsiblc god (pcriiaps the unknown god, as ex])rcsscd by the Greeks). 
In order tliat some idea may lx* gathorc'd of tliis “ Creator,” I transcribe 
a ])raycr addressed to him in both Indian and English, as printed by the 
Hakluyt Society, in “Fables and Hites of tlic Incas,” wliose editor, 
Clement B. Markham, O.B., K.Il.G., remarks, “The words of the 
])rayers actually oHered nj) by luoa priests to their <leitios is the most 
v.'dnahle part of Molina’s report.” Se(5 Fables and Pites, etc., page xv. 

PPAYER TO THE CREATOR. 


Aticsi-lliracoclian 
(cayl la ) cay 1 la- 1 1 iracochaii 
tocapo aenupo viracocliaii 
cainacluirac caricaehuii 
hnarmii‘aclmii nis pallurac 
rurac eainas cayqni chura.s- 
caiciui (Msilla (juespilla 
caiica mnsac inaipimcamjui 
ahnapielui ncupichii pu- 
snpiclm llaiitu pichu 
hn y ari h nay ha y n i( j nay 
yuihuay Yinay-])achama canca 
chihuay marcaiihuay hatilli- 
huay cayeuslayri chasqui- 
huay may ])Lscapapas 
Uiraeochava. 


0 Creator ! 0 conquering Uiracocha ! 
Tliou wdio art without e(pial unto the 
ends of the earth ! thou who givest 
life and strength to mankind, saying, 
let this be a man, and let this be a 
w'oman. And as thou sayest so thou 
givest life, and vonchsafest that 
men shall liv(‘ in hejiltli and peace, 
and fre(^ from danger. Thou who dwell- 
est in the heights t)f heaven, in the 
tliunder, and in the storm-clouds, 
hear us ! and grant us eternal life. 
Have ns in thy keeping, and receive 
this our offering, as it shall please 
tliee, O Creator. 
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In comparative history, the above description of the 
cereiiioiiy ^ of knighthood in Peru is of remarkable in- 
terest. Sueli unprovoked cliastisenient of the aspirant 
to knighthood was not unknown to the lieroic Spartans,- 
and the Chinese wound themselves and others in the 
grand procession when a new god is installed. In this 
procession the mask is proniineiit. 

These lion masks difi'er in all detail and liguremeiit 
from the helmet mask represented upon a Grecian sar- 
cophagus,^ although believed to be 
of very nearly the same cultus. 

This head-gear is painted black as 
in the scailptured head from Mex- 
ico. On the sarcophagus are por- 
trayed scenes of battle; but the 
warriors do not wear the same 
headgear, the contiguration of their 
helmets being similar to the ex- 
ample given on the next page 
(without its ornamentation), being 
painted black in solid color. 1 re- 
gard the latter helmet as the con- 

1 These oereiiionies anjieiir to have culminated in a distinct drama, 
as in the case of the Peruvian dramatic work OUanta. (Scenes in Cuzco 
and the Palace of the Inca. See trans. Gottfried Stamenber^, Stiitt- 
j-art, 1877.) 

A curious tale told among the Eskimo suggests some mythic origin 
of this custom. It describes a poor hoy, stunted in his growtli, on 
whom slavish labor had been imposed by his people. To him comes 
the compasMonate Man of tin? Moon, and after inducing him to come 
forth from the hut where he kennelled with the dogs, gave the boy 
repeated whippings through which he grew to marvellous stature. (See 
The Central Eskimo. Dr. Franz l>oas* Ethno. Report, 1884-8.^>.) 

3 Two Archaic Greek Sarcophagi. See Journal of Hellenistic Studies. 
VO I. iv. 
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ventional form of an animal head, possibly that of the 
eagle; as also the helmet, here 
given from a Mexican painting 
in the Codex Eerneiisis, which 
emphasizes more clearly th(^ linn 
of the beak, recall- 
ing the copper oh- 
ject found under the 
head of the dead in 
, , the Etowah mound 
(Georgia, U. S. ) . ^ 

The lookout of these two specimens of knightly dress 
is of similar arrangement to that figured u})on the cele- 
brated Azte(i Calendar.^ In the latter case the o])ening 
beiK'.ath for the mouth is widened, and a tongue hangs 
pendent, — all having the cU'ect of a face-mask, possibly 
of the configuration of some animal. The representa- 
tion of the solar deity as a human being in a mask 
of animal skin is in consonance with the traditions of 


A Mexican helmet 


the Northern Indians, whose worship of the ])lanet was 
nearly univc^rsal.*'^ Tlie jnirpose of the use of this mask 
is not, however, clear; unless it is a symbol of an epoch 
in solar migrations. There W’as a custom among the 
Peruvians to ])lace a mask upon tlnnr deities in times 
of public calamity; and the especial character of the 
mask in this case may re])resent a particular event. 

The war trappings of the Mexican Indian iire very 
fully illustrated in terra-cotta images, an example, of 


^ Probable date of sc.ulpture, 1186. Weight of this elaborate and 
boaTitifully scu]|)tnre<l .stone is twenty-live tons. Its diameter eleven 
feet. Troca<lero, Parts. Mnseiini of Antiquities, Mc.vico. 

^ See the Ke.snnic of Solar Wonshi]) among the Indians : Tlie Mounds 
of the Mississijqu Valley Historically considered, section 11. Lucien 
Carr. 
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which is given, but which, however, does not represent 
the full figure, it being a fragment chosen especially 
for its forcibleness of outline. These, 
figures represent the helmet mask 
— that of a colossal bird — worn 
after the manner of the mask of 
Hercules. It is not a maskette used 
upon the head^ but a helmet in- 
tended, as shown in the profile, to 
overshadow and in a measure protect 
while concealing the face. T believe 
this to be the earliest idea of the war- 
rior’s helmet, its form arising from the 
custom of wearing the head and skin 

1 •! 1 A terra-ootta figure of a 

of the toteinic annual, — the wild Mcxiian soidicr. 
man’s escutcheon, — sign of his constant personal genius. 

The figurement bears a striking resemblance to that 
sacred bird represented over the shoulder of the divin- 
ity Xochique(*al, mother of Centeotle, goddess of maize, 
wliich is probably identical to the sacred eagle, Chalchiu- 
totoli, avatar (“ymagen”) of Tetzcatlipoca (Plates 56, 
60, Codex Kemensis). Mexican legend relates that on 
one of the thirteen days of the goddess Xocliique- 
ral, there were seen a fiock of eagles in the air, and as 
they flew along suddenly all were transfigured into 
beautiful maidens ; and consequently the eagle became 
the totem of the warriors to whom was granted imme- 
diate entrance into Paradise, if in the midst of valorous 
deeds he died on one of the days consecrated to Xochi- 
quegal, and commemorative of this remarkable event. 

The mask form which the warrior’s helmet resem- 
bles is arranged so that the person ator appears to 
look forth through peep-holes, in their natural locality 

8 
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above and back of the beak, as may be seen in the 
present example of the mask representing the thunder- 
bird, used among the Makah Indians. On this mask 
is the customary representation of the human eyebrow. 


Mask of the Makah Indians. 

Tlio down about the head explains the mythic import 
and relations of these delicate feathers, objects of scru- 
pulous reverence in certain Indian ceremonials. 

In the ])receding two illustrations, the Grecian con- 
ventional and the Mexican archaic methods can be 
compared. The archaic form in the Mexican is not 
destitute of that powerful expression which character- 
izes the culmination of barbaric art. Its forcible line, 
indeed, is all action, full of the ferocity belonging to 
the wild bird of prey, fitting ty])e of the warrior ; while 
the conventionalistic Greek device has lost all its story, 
and is merely an essential or ornamentfil part of a war- 
rior’s accoutrement. So Athene’s helmet may have 
bi^eii conventionalized : first the mighty bird of Zeus, 
wheeling around her head or charged with the senti- 
nel’s ofiice by her shoulders, as hi the representation 
of Xocliique^al ; and at length the line of its beak and 
body ill form of the helmet over the august divinity’s 
head. (Compare with archaic figure of the helmet 
lifted above the head, in a subsequent chapter.) 
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Such is the work of conventional art. It removes 
the absolute expression and substitutes a sign. Happy 



Minerva of the National Museum, Naj)lcs. 


the result if accomplished witli the sincere Hellenic 
sense of th(i beautiful ! Beauty is at tlie sumiuit of the 
spiral wiiicli human endeavor reacluhs by narrowing 
discriminations; it appears in trimmed efflorescence 
suggesting by some sudden turn of line more than it 
openly reveals. Greek conventionalism has universally 
given in symmi^try more than it has taken from accu- 
rate realism. In the Occident, the conventionalistic 
sign has sometimes the effect of truth slurred over ; it 
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is not always certain if the work is an unskilful effort 
at a true copy or a simple predetermined imitation.^ 
This is particularly true of head-vases. The faces, if 
not clear copies of the original, are indecisive and 
blurred ; the noses may be blotched human lineaments 
or stumpy snouts of beasts. However, it is not (juite 
demonstrated that these defects are of a universal ap- 
plication ; on the contrary, exceptions are common. 

A figure hammered on a cliff of basaltic rock, rever- 
enced by the Indians of Washington Territory,^ evinces 
the fact that the barbarians adhered to characteristic 
traits of the object portrayed, or clearly suggested them 
in highly conventionalized drawings. 

The figure here given is unmistakably the two eyes 
and beak of a colossal bird which is intended to act the 


part in its locality of a guardian 
j genius. These features are often 
found on archaic pottery, sometimes 
even more highly conventionalized, 
— there being but one line to suggest the beak and one 
circle for each of the eyes, as figured on the owl-vases. 


so called, of Ilios. 

Pompeian mural painting furnishes 
a curious example of the helmet when 
designated for a tropliy. The horns 
and two feathers decorating the top 
ornament by tradition belong to the 



Trophy helmet. Pompeii. 


1 See Plate 11, the human face on })ottery IVom Nicaragua in Con- 
ventiona]i.sm in Ancient American Art. F. W. Putnam, Peabody 
Professor of Amer. Arch, and Ethn. Harvard University. Curator of 
the Museum. 

2 Reported by Rev. M. Eclls, in Bull. N. E. Oeol. and Geog. Sur- 
vey, iii. p. 112. Figured in Pictographs of the N. A. I., Garrick 
Mallery. Ethno. Report, 1882-83. 
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inost^ primitive forms of the helmet mask. By con- 
trasting it with the mask purporting to be that of 
King Arthur and evidently belonging to 
the time of the Crusades, it will readily 
be seen that while primitive customs grad- 
ually yield to convenience, a universal 
love of ornament continues to hold sway, 
here disclosed in the lattice over the 
crown, suggesting the feather diadems of 
the Incas. ^ Cmsader’s helmet. 

The ancient Mexican helmet represented the sacred 
bird of wide-spread worship, so the head-dress^ united 
color and attribute of divinity; in 
these paraphernalia are found all the 
characteristic emblems. A glance of 
the eye along the pages of Mexican 
vignette representing these head orna- 
ments will furnish numerous exam- 
ples where circles, stepped lines, and 
bars are dexterously interwoven with 
feathers and other insignia ; for in- 
convenience in the use of the veritable 
Mexican w.iniors’ head- skill of bird or Hoii iiaturally evoked 
the artist’s skill in combining color 
and form which should represent in a more convenient 
way through ideograph, as well as in conventionalized 
form, the original object in its accepted talismanic 

1 See “^Lc Casque ^ Oornes," Age of the Gauls. Museo de Saint 

Genuain-en-Laye, Salle B-, France. Also Feiiivian terra-cotta mask 
with horns, the face highly colored, teetli fully exposed. Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass. * 

2 See Standard or Head-dress ? An Historical Essay on a relic of 
Ancient Mexico, Zelia Nnttall. Archaeo. Kthno. Papers, Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 1888. 
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meaning ; as in the above example where appears the 
stepped figure illuminated in the original by the four 
colors of the cardinal spaces (see the Ferjervary Codex) ; 
sign here, probably, of unlimited prowess, as there of 
the whole aerial region of the four cardinal points. 

“ Warriors of merit,” remarked Goniara, “ especially 
inserted their heads into wooden frames, intermediate 
between masks and helmets, imitating heads of fero- 
cious beasts such as tigers, lions, w’olves, also snakes, 
and cov(ired with skins of those animals.” This head- 
gear was the warrior’s accoutrement at a time when 
civilization had developed to a remarkable extent vari- 
ous mechanics and arts ; and they exemplify how 
tenacious arc tliose traditional customs which have 
their root in religious belief.^ The totem of tlie Indian 
was his individual genius, the mask was representative 
of his totem. In wearing it, he assumed tlic “ breath,” 
or power, of his god. 

The head-dress of the Mexican, as given on previous 
page, appears to give no protection to the wearer, its for- 
inidability is altogether talismanic. Having invoked the 
powers of the Four Magic Spaces, the regions of tlie Sa- 
cred Mountain, what more was needed ? The primitive 
plan of the mask ceremonial was not only an imittition 
but the assumi)tion of the prowess of the gods. The 
Chinese thunder god fills all space with the different 
forms he has taken. The solar god of the Kwakiutl In- 
dian assuni(‘s the disguise of a bird-form, descends to the 
earth, reassumes his human form, — or throws off his 

f 

^ Til tho 1r<)})lik\s of .spoils, o.^rried by Cortoz to his emperor, there 
was a helmet of wood gold-phited with jewels in front and outside, and 
twenty*fivc little .i^olden bells* The crest of the helmet was a green 
bird who.se eyes and feet were gold. (Tezozo. Moc. cap. xiv. p. 88.) 
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disguise, — and becomes ancestor to a gens. The re- 
doubtable Thor of Scandinavia assumes also the disguise 
of Freyja's feather dress and enters Hades. The solar 
god of Egypt assumes in the sixth hour of the day the 
form of a ram with four heads. It is a ram-headed 
deity which pierces an ass, emblem of Seth (Darkness), 
with a spear at the tenth hour. A ram-headed god 
also attends in the bark of the sun on the twelfth hour. 
The solar god Nouf adopts the mask of the ram’s head, 
but he is in human form, as is the solar god of the 
Kwakiutl Indian. The changes of the hour are the 
masquerade of the god of day, in which the power of 
light is aggrandized as symbolized by the mask of the 
ram. Thus tlie sculptures of Egypt have immortalized 
the drama of the phenomena of the heavens in a caste 
of innumerable gods in mask. 

In another allegory the Egyptian represents the solar 
god with a hawk’s head ; this god bears the name of 
Horns, — the Apollo of Egyptian worship, — the lord 
with variegated plumes. He too appears in the solar 
bark steering through the aerial spaces, and i)ierces the 
Apophis, the serpent (another guise of the god Seth). 
So is darkness vanquislied by light. 

The mask of Thoth was 
the ibis’ head, to it as to 
the hawk’s head is at- 
tached the smooth-combed 
wig. As here represented 
(one-half the figure) he 
holds with both hands the 
left sacred eye, emblem 
of the moon, so declar- 
ing that he presided over 
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the divinities of the year by that planet. Thoth also 
was the recorder of the final judgment of the dead, and 
the distinction of his office was always represented by 
an emblem in his hand and by coiffure or mask. In 
his dominion, in the hall of the Two Truths, where is 
judged the dead, he is represented by the coiffure, otf,^ 
also seen on the head of Osiris. Also, he is represented 
with a single ostrich plume on his head signifying truth 
(also worn by Maui) ^ Thus by these discriminations 
it is shown that the garb is a symbolic accessory, 
reprtisentative of the deity's peculiar dominion and 
attribute. 

Elemental and solar phenomena could not be ex- 
pressed in other manner than by depicting the forces 
in mas(|uerade of combined human and animal forms, 
in those early days when language was in its infancy. 
Tradition shows that all movement was believed sig- 
nificant of will-power. “Does not the heavens pro- 
duce the (ilouds, and so water the parched earth ; and 
the earth in its turn produce plants?" inquires the 
Ihiddhist. “ The earth and the heaven are living.” 
These living beings, 'how shall we describe them ? 
They have attributes of placidity, of ferocity; each 
liour brings in a change. The footsteps of day fare 
forward into the coming day. I low express those 
grand movements if not by the soaring of the citizens 
of the air ? Surely it is a natural speech which led 
the peoples of the Orient and Occident to represent 
their chief god by the figure of the bird. 

The sacred importance of the helmet and all head- 
gear would lead to their sacrifice at the tomb; but 

1 Two feathers and crown. 

2 Mani, goddess of reason and light. 
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the prudence of the survivor would naturally dictate a 
more reasonable method in which the imperious power 
of transubstantiation was evoked. The head-vase, with 
all its talismanic virtue, its portraiture and emblem, 
was not that consecrated in its place ? 

For such purpose and in place of the mask, the 
Etrurian might have delineated the face of the dead, 
and at either side sculpture the em- 
blematic horns of his totemic genius, 
and in this manner preserve both mean- 
ing and talismanic virtue. Within 
this vase^ the consecrated ashes are 
eloquent of the piety of tlie survivors. 

So is recalled the burial rites of the heroic Greek, sung 
by the immortal Homer. 

Similar emblematic expression is designed by a care- 



fully delineated head-dress on the remarkable Belmont 
head-vase ^ found in an Indian mound. 


1 Royal Museum, Berlin. 

2 From a mound near Belmont, Mo. See full description Foster’s 
Prehistoric Races, y). 23; also American Naturalist, vol. vii., 1873. 
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Typical of race, or representative of divine attribute 
or association, this head-gear is doubtless as abundant 
in meaning as the moclius of Sera pis, or the polos of 
Mediterranean celebrity. 



Not more like, however, in treatment is the Relmont 
head-vase to archaic Mediterranean methods than is 
the example here given, where in Peruvian vase-sculp- 
ture is depicted a reclining figure. ^ Here ornamentation 
and color — the double scroll and the colors red and 
yellow — are like the motifs and hues used in Lower 
Italy, in Etruria and (Jreece. Those vases believed to 
be committed to the mounds of Hellas’s heroes, to the 
sepulchres of the kingly dead of the days of Priam, 
in color and design, in pattern of scroll and double 
scroll in the figuretS,^ or the meander (like that on the 
double vase represented above), resemble the work of 
the Peruvian as also the Zuni potter. 

Equally in all cases of Peruvian art there is an adap- 
tation of the archetype to the meander or fret, showing 
a development of a sense of continuity, an advance 
in power of secjuence. P)ut usually the single form 
is inscribed on the vase as well ; an example of which 

^ Gmn Chiiiiu, copied by the kind pemiission of Professor Bastian 
from vases in tiie Macedo Ool., Etliiio. Museum, Berlin. 

2 The figure 8, Dr. Schliemaim assured me, was traced on a largo 
number of his vases. See Pol. Berlin Ethno. Museum. See in suc- 
ceeding chapter the same figure. 
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is noticeable in the vase of the reclining figure, where 
a double scroll is placed on the mantle, — the sacred 
cincu of Peruvian festival, which is colored red in the 
pottery in imitation of the original hue. 

The beast’s head, as in the helmet mask, also appears 
in the vase-forms of either people, and both form and 
decoration particularizes the individual genius of the 
deceased to whom the vase is dedicated; to divorce 
either from the object is to destroy the sacred epitaphs 
to the dead. 

Even such was the inviolable sacredness of the head- 
vase, the canopi of Egypt,^ whose covers figured the 
four genii of Hades (Cherneter), to whom were as- 
signed the four cardinal points. In these vases were 
placed the interiors of the human body. In that of 
the cynocepliales, or ape-headed vase, were de- 
posited the smaller intestines. The cynoce])hale 
was consecrated to Tlioth, god of wisdom, and 
appears to be particularly associated with the 
deity as lord of the moon. Tt is figuDMl sometimes 
holding the left eye, symbol of that planet, also at other 
times crowned with the lunar disk. Sculpture has 
presented four of the curious beasts adoring tlie rising 
sun. A remarkable apprehension of its semi-human 
and semi-brute form is suggested by constituting it the 
arbiter of equilibrium in the weighing of the soul by 
the judge of the dead, when it is represented sitting 
on the “ balance of judgment,” — a shrewd commentary 
on the higher and lower tendcmcies of human nature ! 

In the burial services the cynocephale is represented 

^ Generally the canapes were in te^ra-cotta, calcareoii.s stone, or 
alabaster ; but soinotiines they were found in painted wood. The four 
vases were placed in the tomb. 
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as addressing the deceased in the following words : “ I 
have come to manifest myself beside thee, to raise thy 
head and arms, to reduce thy enemies, to give thee all 
germination forever.”^ ^ 

The jackal-headed vase held the heart and liver. 
This beast was an avatar of Anubis, lord of burial rite, 
^ wlio is figured with the head of a jackal painted 
black. Various titles given the god — such as 
“ Vanquisher of the enemies of his father Osiris,” 
“ Chief of the mountain,” etc. — explain his office. 
His province was especially to open the way beyond the 
tomb. He significantly addresses the deceased with the 
words : I am thy son, a god, loving thee ; T have come 
to support my father” (the sun). The hawk-headed 
vase contained the liver and gall-bladder, which 
were separately embalmed and made into an oval 
\ / package, then placed in the vase, as had been the 
other parts of the interior of the body. The hawk, 
it has been seen, was especially consecrated to the sun; 
the hawk-headed deity — Horus in mask — was the god 
of the rising or new-born sun. Under the title of Keb- 
honauf, the hawk-headed genius of the dead exclaims, 
“ 1 have come to be beside thee, to subdue thy form, to 
submit thy limbs for thee, to lead thy heart to thee in 
the tribunal of thy race, to germinate thy house with 
all living.” The hawk’s head appears to be emblematic 
of keenness of sight. There is a record in Egyptian 
writing of the birthday of the eyes of Horus, which 
represented the sun and moon. Horus is sometimes 
represented pouring water from a vase upon the head 
of the king, at the same time exclaiming, “Purify, 

1 Efy 3 ^ptian Gal., Brit. Museum, 23. Also published Descr. de 
rEgyptieiiiio, A, vol. i. 
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purify, purify, purify!” He is called supporter and 
avenger of his father Osiris, the sun. The hawk-headed 
deity, with coiffure of solar disk entwined by a Urceus 
(asp), is often ijepresented swathed as a mummy. 

The principal genius ^ of the dead was Amset, figured 
by the human head. This being is represented address- 
ing the deceased as follows : I am thy son, a god (?) 
loving thee ; T have come to be beside (?) thee, causing 
thy head to germinate, to fabricate thee with the words 
of Ptah, like the brilliancy of the sun, forever.” And 
thus curiously is intimated a likeness of the liead of the 
dead to a flower awaiting germination. 

The extreme care taken of the viscera of the deceased 
body was but a small part of the pains taken in the rite 
of burial by the Egyptians. After these were removed, 
the body was steeped in natron seventy days. The 
incision that had been made for the extraction of the vis- 
cera was covered by a metal plate upon which the figure 
of a symbolic eye was engraved, like that which is held 
in the hands of Thoth in the mask of an ibis’ liead, illus- 
trated on a previous page. Silver gloves were ])laced on 
the fingers ; at different periods portions of the liody were 
gdded. Mystical named bandelets were wra]iped around 
the mummy to the extent sometimes of four hundred 
yards. These bandages were at times dyed red, and over 
that a network of porcelain bugles, amid which figures 
of sepulchral deities and other emblems were introduced. 
A common mode of ornamentation was made by a 
cartonag^ composed of twenty or forty layers of linen 


1 The four genii are severally appointed to the cardinal points ; 
Amset to the south, Oynocephales (Ilapti) to tlu? north, the jackal 
Soumautf to the we.st, the hawk Kehhsnauf to the cast. See Wilkinson, 
Ser. 11, pi. 76, 1. 
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glued together and covered with stucco. This was in the 
shape of the iigure of the dead, to which a pedestal was 
laced up beliind, and this was painted with figures of 
deities and inscriptions. The sarcophagi were of hard 
stone and the wooden coffins placed within ; sometimes 
there were three or more fitting one within the other. 
Particulars of the method changed with the dynasties, 
but in all cases all precaution was held to preserve the 
body from tlie ravages of time and keep it in recog- 
nizable shape. On the sarcophagus was a resumd of 
the jnayers and pictures that are seen on the walls of 
the Kgyptian tomb ; magic formula, designed to be talis- 
man ic forces to the desired perpetuation of the inmate. 

Not only were these i)rccautions taken, but a precise 
image ^ was sculptured which should by its duplication 
insure the safety of that form which had been enclosed 
with reverential regard to all its members. 

Thus desirous were the Egyptians of individual being, 
— that personal divine particle, - and no expenditure in 
E^gypt’s palmy days was too great to secure its immor- 
tality. To this purpose there was performed the rite 
of the restoration of the human face, that the deceased 
should hear, see, and taste. With these faculties re- 
stored and with power of locomotion, he prayed to seek 
the light of day with the new-born sun. But even 
humbler was the cry, if not in human, in some other 
form, on earth or in the heavens, as star, fiower, or beast, 
he wistfully prayed the god of Light that so he might 
come forth with the day. In such form he should exist 
none the less than the gods ; for did not they assume 
the shape of the hawk, of the jackal, of the cynocephale, 

1 M. (xn-stoii Maspero counted forty of these Duals stored in the 
hidden recesses of one tomb. 
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and thus masked protect the transformations of the 
dead ? Masked souls of men might peep from the lotus 
flower as the youth Horus rose out of its lovely petals. 

In the disguise of brute form the fiery particle of intel- 
ligence visited the earth. Humbler forms indeed might 
be found than these, and such would be preferable to 
annihilation. But these all were makeshifts of ma- 
terialization, — the thrusting the limbs of spirit into 
unknown garb. Egypt’s heart was always set prayer- 
ward for personal existence ; she worshipped an 
anthropomor])hic, a personal god. 

What means this wide, palpitating strain sung by 
the voices of Egypt’s great past; these ho])es toucliing 
the profouiidest aspirations of the liuinan heart, con- 
tinuous in rite and sup})lication as the trend of mighty 
rivers, are tliey not voices of those grand currents of a 
universal law, itself a hymn of indestructible life? 

The canopic vases were not always scul])tured with 
the heads of brutes ; tlie tafismanic four were often fig- 
ured as Amset witli tla* human head, — so markedly the 
Egy])tian declared his anthropomorphic tendemaiis. The 
sculptures of the sarcopliagi also im])ly a heedful regard 
to tlie human liead, which alone is shown living and in 
relief, and in the eleventh dynasty tliis mask is flecked 
with brilliant color in yellow, red, and green, while the 
hair with its coiffure is stri])ed with blue and black. 

The importance of the vase,^ especially the head-vase, 
can scarcely be over-estimated in consideration of the 

1 Decorations on the “ Hissarlik ” pottery, the Nykenac vases exca- 
vated at Talysos, in Hliodos, also tln‘ so-called rhytons, each have certain 
resemblances to Peruvian and Ziini pottery of peculiar iufmest. See 
vases, British Museum, Louvre, Pans. Jloyal Museum, Berlin. 
Smithsonian, Washington, D. C., U. S. A., etc. 
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rise and development of art. In these objects portrai- 
ture began its early essays. From the careful tracing 
of the totemic signs to the heedful delineation of the 
human features, is traceable the upward step towards in- 
dividualization, and in which both the races of the Medi- 
terranean and South America had taken initiation when 
primeval rights were still persistent in the ceremonials 
over the dead and in sacred masquerade. 

If of racial characteristics the Egyptian head-vase 
may be predicated, so those rare head-vases from the 
mounds of Missouri may be regarded as figures of the 
faces of the people long passed into 
dust. Bound, smiling, and sensuous, 
they bespeak that happy people, in 
whose art there is an expression of 
tropical placidity.^ Early essays in 
art,^ they are more attractive by the 
evident heartiness and earnestness of 
the effort than the more ornate works of tlie potters 
of Nicaragua, in which the human lineaments do not 
gain in delineation, although the primitive Nicaraguan 
has accumulated devices and put them on with no 
stinting hand, not forgi^ttiiig color, like a true mosaicist. 
Apparently having passed out of the age of intense 
religious sentiment, he has made the sacred images a 

1 See Sir Riileigli's Expedition. Ilariot’s Narratives, etc. 

Eartlien vase from mound near New Madrid, collected by Professor 
G. C. Swallow. Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Ma.ss. The vases in 
this collection have the human faces always turned inward, those of the 
lower animals, outward. The hair on the human head is represented 
carried away over the top and down the back in the form of a narrow 
braid. Fiyi^s, mouth, and ears perforate<l to open into the hollow of 
the head. The round face and head is equally emphasized in the 
drawings by Queen Elizabeth’s artist. See Ulus. Indian Myths. 
Ticknor & Co. 
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convenience to construction, deniaiidiiig the highest 
traits of animal, human, or brute, when fitted alone to 
a place of ornament. The head is never suited to he a 
pedestal ; nor indeed the sliding fish-body, a support to 


imposed weight. 

The present example 
of portrait-making might 
well bear comparison 
with the advanced As- 
syrian head-vases, an il- 
lustration of whicli is 
here given. In both cases 
the faces are those of 
the warrior race, the 
eagle men of the human 
race. The Mexican head 



Head-vase of the Assyrian epoch. 
British Museara. 



Mexican head-vase. 

Copied from the original in tlie Ethno. Mu- 
seum, Berlin, Germany. 

bears the typical Siouan cast 
of physiognomy, and also the 
head- vase of the Assyrian 
epoch has the fierce lines of 
savage j^ower, with an added 
emphasis in the channelled 
brows. This h c a d - v a s e 
should be classed among the 
helmet masks, and through 
comparison with the heads 
of those cherubim — talis- 
man of protection and safety 
set before the walls of As- 
.syria's grand palace — may 
be seen its remarkable 
9 
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characterization. The head of the cherubim, rising from 
the eagle robe, is ideal, and as in all idealization, par- 
takes of racial traits without marked specialization. 



Head of the Assyrian cheruhim. Canopic vase. 


The head of the -helmet- vase is individual, — of the race 
type, — but also personal and particular. It bears strik- 
ing marks of specialization in which signs of personal 
power are noticeable. This personalization does not ob- 
tain in Egypt, where the human face, delineated on the 
canopic or head-vase, partakes of the gentle and dreamy 
sensuousness that is observable in all Egypt’s statues 
of kings and gods. As the face of the canopic vase, so 
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the face of Horemheb, and indeed all the Pharaohs.^ 
Imperiously conventional, the art of Egypt is eloquent 
by the expression of 
dignity and repose. 

The harmonious sur- 
faces are outlined 
with precision. Super- 
fluities, or emphasis 
of flesh by convex- 
ities, to the Egyptian 
genius were like all 
transitory conditions, 
despicable. Detail 
suppressed by its un- 
fitness to the endur- 
ing, the statues of the 
gods wear the air of 
immortality. They 
resemble the grand 
pyramid which lifts 
itself into the cloud- 
less air, still and vast, 
its mass a lonely 
shadow cast far by 
the retreating sun, 
ever bearing the noble 

sufllciency of mountain breadth etched upon a cloud- 
less sky. 

The persistent hand of Egypt’s sculptors wrouglit 

1 Sculpture in Museo Archeologico, Florence, Italy. Copied from 
the original by the kind permission of M. Schiaparelli. See descrip- 
tion by M. Schiaparelli, Guido Atichita Egiziane. Claimed to be the 
finest known specimen of Egyptian art. 
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in hard stone gods and kings alike for eternity, — the 
material itself, by its intractable character, lending to 
the purpose the force of its substance. 

How different the Assyrian ! Varying, vehement, 
battling, hot-headed, and turbulent, his soul abode not 
in the fixed strength of obdurate material. 

The faces in all Egyi)t’s monumental statues are of 
one type. It is the visage of Osiris. Emulous of be- 
coming one with their god, the Egyptian excluded all 
specialization, and ever sought the look of an Osiriana. 
I regard this as significant in the analyzation of Egyp- 
tian religion. Osiris was the unique, the principal one ; 
his especial territory the hereafter and eternal, — which 
became the theatre of all desire and for which prepara- 
tion was made in earliest manhood. If there was 
fluctuating worship of one god and another as supreme, 
this hope to become Osiris, or Osiriana, prevailed over 
and above all sentiments, and became in itself equiva- 
lent to a belief in one Supreme Being, to which the 
often-repeated phrases in reference to Osiris seem to 
give expression. Art is an exponent of religion ; it 
gives an intelligent emphasis to national themes of 
thought. Contrasting the sculpture of Egypt’s glorious 
period of power with tliose of later date, under the 
Ptolomies, when racial pride was incurably wounded, 
and what stronger evidence that art is the pulse of the 
nation than is thus given ? With a new sovereignty, 
the fixed proportions, so guarded in Egypt and most 
essential for hierarchal expression, lost persistence, — 
the result of which was a hybrid art without sentiment. 
What, indeed, could Egypt do with the swift lines of the 
Greek, — she who knew only the strict incline of pyra- 
midal solidity, or the direct perpendiculars of grand 
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surfaces ? The utterances of Egyptian art are virile 
and sinewy ; that of Greece, feminine, thrilling, and 
poetic. Touching the keys of human thought from 
grave to gay, ^e Greek spirit cast back the frowns of 
Egypt’s temples, as youth eclipses age; where was 
Septh of shadow, there was light. Turning outward 
the pillared gloom, the Greek surrounded his adytum 
by a columnar forest, for secrecy was unsuited to tlie 
gay gods of Olympus. In place of that straight line, 
sign of the unchanging formula of righteousness in the 
adorers of the Truth-speaking,^ the Greek sought the 
changeful etherial line of beauty. 

Egyptian impersonation contents itself in autocratic 
reserve, unyielding, secure, and unluxuriant, except 
where color abounds in hieroglyphic ornamentation; 
then those facets of rectitude, the broad expanses of 
unshadowy spaces, startle the eye with tropical bril- 
liancy, as if indeed gravity had laughed by a sudden 
and overcharged impulse to merriment. Joyous color 
contradicts rigidity of form ; it declares to Egypt’s 
genius a capacity for pure ornamentation. 


An Etruscan burial-vasfl ; when 
were inside the vase. It 
a yonnj^ ]»ersoii ; tlie hair and 
Royal Museum, Berlin ) 



discovered, tlie aslies of the dead 
api)ears to be the i)f)rtrait of 
eyes painted brown. (See Col. 


1 See invocation coniniencing, “0 all ye men who live taking 
pleasure in Truth every day in Egypt ! ” Stele of Beka, Trans. Fran- 
cois Chabas, 



Figures in mask upon a magioal tablet used in I’hibet to exorcise evil infestations. 
(Sec Huddliisiii in Thibet, M. Schlagiritweit.) 


CIIAPTEli V. 

The devotional sincerity of hierarchal art by its 
autocratic limitations forcibly held back artistic evolu- 
tion both in China and Egypt. 

In China, the artist was not permitted to exercise his 
own genius or to follow his inspiration in the design of 
an image.^ The priests, or lamas, fabricated these images 
themselves, and were only permitted to construct certain 
parts on particular days. The eyes were believed to be 
the most important part, and these were painted with 
especial ceremonial; and at the termination of the 
fabrication, when the sculpture was completed, anxious 
formula were entered upon to prevent the. entrance of a 
wicked spirit into the sacred image. A grand procession 
was formed to the intent of bearing tlie miw idol to tlie 
temple of an elder god, where the psychic force, the 
soul, was believed to be conferred by the more ancient 
deity. So as in Egypt, when the god was placed in its 
temple it was believed to be a living being. As the 
statue, so the mask, and resemblance to character by 
marked attribute was a sufficient conductor, compelling 
the electric, deific substance to the consecrated abode. 
The essence of deity is conceived as an etherial fluid 
which might enter any mould, it needed but the proper 

^ La Ueligion eii Chine, M. Edkiiis. Also Les Fetes Annuelles, k 
Emoui M. Groot. 
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conductor, as the lightning of the heavens, — or as needs 
the sunbeam the air-fed tissues of the plant in whose 
loom it may be woven. 

To the conceptions of the barbarian, the substance 
from which a god may be evolved is always available. 
A masked show of divinities, anthropomorphic images 
of the souls of men, crowd tradition’s pages, illustrating 
a perception of this substance that s])reads like flame 
or^air through space, charging the brains of men with 
their essence, and thrusting through and through all 
material form, kindling it to life. What myth, legend, 
and tradition relates, art has illustrated ; but art, the 
great factor of religious evolution, obeyed slowly the 
growth of the expanding intellect. It began in gestun^, 
— the swift, intelligent movement of the hand, — from 
which laboriously followed the figure in the sand or on 
the bark or the stone. By a difficult devel()})ment talis^ 
manic pictures, limited, framed, and grouped, became 
current forms of expression ; these, deeply grooved and 
imbedded in tradition, remained as milestones by the 
way, and in them conventionality did its grand work 
through which language obtained and an alphabet was 
formed. But the transition from pictorial forms to 
alphabetic is marked with sluggish adaptations whose 
transitional conditions serve as illuminating text to the 
student of evolutionary processes ; as it also betrays the 
anthropomorphic tendency, holding steadfast and in no 
wise losing itself in the lethargic currents, issue of the 
environment common to the winding channels of re- 
ligious expansions. Observation of the methods of 
Maya and Mexican scribes witni^ss a desire to turn 
everything into the form of a human head. This 
also is a noticeable characteristic in primitive Ori- 
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ental writing.^ In Hebraic letters are traceable the 
human head, back and front, the tongue and lower lip, 
also the eye and hand, each member having their picto- 
grapliic and idiomatic place in the alpliabetic scheme : 
for as symbolism asserted itself in the early Jewish 
ellbrts at expression of the arcana of the supernatural, 
it came to be formulated into a methodic correspon- 
dence whose golden key turns on the world a rich legacy 
of illustration of principle and complement, — soul aj^d 
body, spirit and letter, thought and speech ; but all 
in a manner common to all language by nature of its 
origin and growth in gesture 
and pictograpliic forms. 

Not only the liead but also 
the torso is traceable in pic- 
tographic and later alphabetic 
writing. In the figure traced 
in the cedar stele, or adjetag? 
of the Indian warrior, pre- 
sented on this page, is a ligure 
that affords an example of the 
absorption of idiomatic signs, 
or rather their selection for 
these adaptations to the gen- 
eral need of expression. 

It is stated in the records 
of Sir Walter Ealeigh’s expe- 
dition to the New World that 

^ See Monument of Yu; Rock Inscriptions of Scandinavia, of Jerabis, 
etc., of North and KSouth America ; Arcdiaic Tablets of Thc'ra (Sartoris); 
Hieroglyphic Writings of Egypt and America ; also, Huddhistic Writ- 
ing, its SacrediK^ss to the Last Iota of Line and Configurenient. 

2 See Monurnciits of the Ojibwas, Schoolcraft; also Pictographs, 
etc., Garrick Mallery, Etlmo. Report, 1882-83. 
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Grangameo, the brother of Chief Powhatan, wore on his 
breast a square block of copper, and upon his shoulder 

> 


^ r 



V 


was tattooed a peculiar device (Fig. 1). This device has 
a traceable reseiiiblaiice to the British ogham, to which 
has been given the power of the letter O ^ (Fig. 2). The 
British ogham appears in a Chinese character (Fig. 3) 
which on being shown to Dr. Gruber, of Berlin, was de- 
clared by him to express the sense of the verb to mix. 
The device is one of ancient Chinese scripture. In this 
form it resembles the emblem Neith (Fig. 4), Egyptian 
1 See Ledwick on Ireland, Sullivan on Oghams, and others. 
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goddess assimilated to Minerva by the Greeks, goddess 
and personification of the air. In Egyptian syllables 
the sign has the power of ad} A whorl (Fig. 5), in the 
Schlietnann collection of these objects, discovered in 
excavations at "Ilios,” presents a device of similar 
configuration ; a hint of its emblematic meaning also 
appears in the resemblance to the common form of the 
face of the moon, through the two orbs and the orifice, 
so picturing the eyes and nioutli.^ The Cypriote syl- 
labic and two ancient Italian characters appear to 
belong to the same family, and are perhaps identical 
with the device on the whorl from Ilios (Figs. 6, 7, 8). 
These bear analogy to the Northern Runic signs given, 
by Professor Stephens, of Copenhagen, the power of the 
letter O, and thus assimilable to the British ogham 
(Fig. 9). Either as a developed form, or 
^ itself the archetypal sign, another British 
ogham bears a significant resemblance to 
these examples. To this device the alpha- 
betic power of the letter m has been ascribed 
(see Fig 10). 

The Egyptian goddess A pet, mother of 
the gods,'^ is represented with an emblem 




(see Fig 11) of similar characteristics, ex- 
cept that the small loops are placed above 
upon the shoulders of tlie large loop, and 
at the base, where are the small loops in 
the British ogham, there are four parallel 


lines. 


1 M. Gaston Maspero, Histoiro Ancienne des Peuples de TOrient, 
Appendioo, p. 784. 

2 Ethno. Museum, Berlin. 

® Brugsch Monuments, pi. lix. 2. 
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What additional force these lines possess may be 
conjectured, perhaps, by a comparison to the trigrams 
and hexagrams of the Chinese, consulted for divination, 
— as were the Eunic tympana of the Laplanders, or the 
straight strokes of the Runic signs of the Celts and 
Norsemen. 

The goddess Apet is figured in a small Ptolemaic 
sanctuary at El-Assarif, where it is said that she 
“ nourishes those who approach her flame,” so signify- 
ing her power over human life and its vital springs 
in the physical universe. 



Miclaii Tomb. 


By a natural association with these human relations 
it would become a suitable device for monumental 
sculpture ; and this indeed may be seen in a delicate 
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pattern upon the so-called Midas tomb, — a Phrygian 
grotto grave, remarkable in clearness of delineation, 
resembling the set pattern of Turkish “ prayer carpets.” 

Ingeniously placed in the interspaces, ap- 
pear the square, which among the North 
American Indians represented fire (see Tan- 
ner), and the cross, — Occidental emblem 
of the winds; around and enclosing these 
emblems is the North American Indian’s 
sign of the sky (see Pigs. 12, 13, 14, and 
15). Thus the flames ruled by Apet, and 
the air personated by Minerva, or space ” 
represented by Neith, are each and all sym- 
bolized in these mortuary devices. 

Symbols may be classified very , much as natural 
phenomena, for from copies of natural objects arose 
the primitive picture-writing. There are symbols or- 
nithomorphic, as, for instance, the winged sun-disk; 
entomorphic, as the scarabieus, tlie bee and spider ; and 
zodmorphic, as the hare, the solar horse, the frog, the 
tortoise, and other animals too numerous to mention. 
1'hese various symbols, figures derived from the or- 
ganic kingdom, were not perhaps worshipped by or 
for themselves, •and only through their use were held 
sacred. The device upon the shoulder of the Indian 
Grangameo may be either entomorphic or ornitho- 
niorphic; it may be the figure of a bird or spider or 
bee, — for all three were of sacred import to the 
American Indians, North and South. The sign used 
as an emblem by the Egyptian goddess Neith has been 
conjectured to be the figure of a distaff. But the figure 
— a variant or archetype of the accompanying signs, 
emblems of Apet — has not yet an ascribed origin in 
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organic or still life. Perhaps the figure is a represen- 
tation of the dead (see Figs. 16 and 17), as are two 
similar figures used in American picto- 
graphy to depict the slain in battle, or the 
dead in general; for the goddess had the 
role of “chastiser,” in which she was rep- 
resented with the head of a lion, and armed 
with a knife. 

The Egyptian hieroglyphics for the sylla- 
bic sn (see Fig. 18) appears to explain the 
hieroglyphics of ks (see Fig. 19) in some 
measure ; for this is the same figure with 
the head and arms unrepresented, and this 
in its turn appears to be a kindred character 
to the Indian symbol of the slain. 

The North American Indian represents 

the figure of his priest, who was believed 
to have communication with the unseen 
world, by the double-looped figure (see Fig. 
20) of the Egyptian hieroglyphics sn (see 
Fig. 18). 

A painting on wood made by an Indian of the north- 
west coast of America (Ethno. Museum, Berlin) repre- 
sents in colossal proportions a rude semr-human figure, 
from whose extended left arm radiate undulating lines 
which fall upon another figure, equally rude but even 
more gigantic. The picture is a representation of su- 
pernatural powers, the actors are gods, and the drama is 
one performed probably at a vernal epoch. Here are 
seen inscribed on the serpent-like figure, across the 
breast of the central divinity, three disks, which are 
traversed by the lines of the (iross of the four winds ; 
and there are the zigzag lines, usual representation of 
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lightning, which appear to issue from the divinity 
at his left, who is one-armed, like the Scandinavian 
god Tyr. Two of these deities are represented with 
the square mask, sign of femininity in Navajo sym- 
holism ; and in place of feet are rings, sign of solar 



agency. Within these ungainly bodies may be seen 
the figure whose history so appears in what may be 
interpreted as an act of creation. At the left of the 
principal deity is an embryonic device of the com- 
pleted human figure on the right. 

The picture in thus affording both examples of the 
looped sign — the one with arms, the other armless 
— indicates that its intention was to represent the 
human figure ; and those signs, whether with one, two, 
or three loops, may be so interpreted (of all which 
forms examples may be found in Egyptian hieroglyphic 
writing descriptive of attributes characteristic of hu- 
man beings). 

As Osiris was lord of the dead, the deceased were 
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called Osiriana, and with him they re-lived. Thus then • 
the twolooped figure is initiating syllable, wah} to the 
name of Osiris (see Fig. 22), the “ Good j ^ 
Being;” and duplicated, the same figure 
represents continuation (see Fig. 23), eter- 
nity, forever and forever ; while the single- 
looped, possibly an ornithomorphic sign, 
marks an appropriate adjunct in the word 
sa, “ protection ” (see Fig. 21). 

The scarabajus was an emblem of great 
religious importance to the Egyptian. In ^ 
hieroglyphic writing it represents the verbs 
to he, to become, to take form ; also in the 
passive form, to exist, to he. In suitable 
conformity to this interpretation, and that above, of 
the two-looped sign, double rings, minus appendages 
of arms (see Fig. 24), are seen cut upon the back of a 
scarabaus (Louvre). The sacred figure of the scara- 
baus was placed upon the person of the mummy, 
within the sarcophagus, where it was believed to act 
as a potent amulet to the preservation of the life of the 
deceased. Such power was ascribed to the runes of the 
Norsemen. 

“Do you,” says Odin, “know howto engrave Eunic 
characters, how to explain tliern ? If we see a man 
dead, hanging from a tree, I engrave Runic characters 
so wonderful that the man immediately descends and 
communes with me.” 

Ogham' names were placed upon the mortuary stones 
of Ireland, as in the case of Tiacra, who was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Caonry. It is notable that 

1 See Iroquois Syllabic ivali or wa, Indian Myths, Ticknor & Co. ; 
Lexique de la Langue Iroquois, J. A. Cuoq, 1 Chapeau et Fils. 
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• the Indian 
characters 


W 

J6'- 

!X1 

-?■/ 

XI 


form of the two-looped sign is one of the 
of the Marcoinanic Kunes, with the power 
of m and the name of man (see Fig, 25), 
It has a foot from the left loop.^ 

A divergence from the primal form is 
carried a step farther in an old Northern 
Eunic inscription (see Fig. 26) cut upon 
a Danish block of granite. A farther 
differentiation may be seen in another 
British ogham (see Fig. 27), where the 
simple Indian sign rests upon a table sup- 
ported by one foot.^ 

These nearly related forms are doubt> 
less simple developments evolved from 
necessity of farther or more emphatic ex- 
pression of a similar idea. 

A facsimile to the Indian symbol ap- 
pears in the Irish Eunic character inter- 
preted with the valiuj of the letter C 
(see Fig. 30). The letter C has had 
conspicuous place in cabalistic writing. 
Doubled and redoubled and twisted about, 
it was made to take the meaning of the 
vowels ! — 


u, 01 y ua. 

In these twistings and inversions its familiar alpha- 
betic look departs and it becomes a mere sign, as was 
^ Through error of engraver not shown. 
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doubtless its original case, exemplified by the volute in 
Midas’s tomb. Regarding it thus, the figure might be a 
survival of the Mexican symbol of the 
breath : Q (see Fig. 34). 

• This singular coincidence initiates a cu- 
rious comparison, for the Egyptian coil 
(see Fig. 35), variant from the round, hav- 
ing the value of the letter H, invites at- 
tention to tile fact that the (Ireek sign (see 
Fig. 29) is also a breath letter with the 
power of the same ali)habetic character. 

Hut we may go farther, if tlie clavssilication 
of ^Ir. [.edwick’s table is trustworthy, for 
tliere his letter ( ’ is given the power of the 
two-looped sign. And not only does this 
appear, but four Runic strokes are given 
as an equivalent value (see Fig. 30). 


J/ 


X 




The old Irish (see Clog. Almanac, Dres- 
den) offer for tlie numeral four (see Fig. 

31) the sign used by tlie Indian for slain. 

And not earlier than the fourteenth cen- 
tury A. D. the numeral eight was written 
like the sign of the Indian dead on the 
fuljetag, represented above. 

The number four is sacred to the winds, 
and occu])ies an important place in cabal- 
istic writing. Perhaps too much emphasis 
cannot be made on the appearance of 
the symbol with the value of this numeral in sucli 
appropriate association. It is a survival, possibly of 
the Creek unaspirated dental (.see Fig. 33) stripped of 
the disk ; for this character, as it here stands, is an 
archaic device, representing the solar orb and the four 

10 
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winds. Given this relation, the Indian device shows a 
likeness of environment only explainable by some grand 
potency attributable to its use, while its age and per- 
})etnity give it a noteworthy importance. 

It appi‘ars and reappears upon those monuments out- 
cro])piiig in the strata of archaic history. A pictured 
thought on the cleaving stone of buried centuries, it 
also re-lives in modern alphabetic and numeral forms. 
In its history is epitomized com])anion devices, for its tra- 
ditions apply to other characters which occupy promi- 
nent placets in numeral, alpha])etic, and decorative forms. 

Tlui human figure shorn of its head and limb is a 
grapliic sign of death. The thoughts of the primeval 
man weri‘- doubtless detached pictures of passing ex- 
periences, for continuity in meditation is arrived at 
only by a high develojunent of intellectuality. But the 
])ictinv. of th(i barl)arian, midway savagism and civiliza- 
tion, was not equally an absolute and limited photo- 
gra[)h of tlie outward features of events. It was not 
the dead man simply, but the helplessness of death that 
the Bed i\Iau designed on the cedar stele. Divested of 
the ])»)wers of locomotion, of his hands, forces of human 
strength, of his head the directing power, — the human 
torso is an nd(‘([uat(^ description of the final disaster, and 
prepartis tin', historian for the remarkable appropriate- 
lu'ss in artistic motifs found Jimong barbaric peoples. 

Different members of the body suffered transforma- 
tions in the cour.se of convimtionalization of chosen 
sigirs. The human lineaments lost their outlines : the 
hand became a more sign-post of lines; the arm an 
angle; the shoulders a horizontal line; the foot a 
fringed notch ; hut the head is more often kept in 
smooth turn from brow to nape of neck. 
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The sacred regard to the head is illustrated by those 
elaborately prepared human skulls, covered with ob- 
sidian and turquoise after the manner of the coillure of 
Isis, the eyes formed of iron pyrites and the nose inlaid 
with scarlet shell, ^ — also the extraordinary obsidian 
mask, chipped into rude, and liiiished into exact, shape 
by the painstaking lied Man (through polishing with 
teoxaUi — '"god’s sand”), which was believed to have 
rested on the breast of the dead body of the noble, or 
priest of Mexico, as possibly were placed those shell 
masks {droitihas gifjas) found in the stone graves of 
( Cumberland liiver, for both are examples of all patient 
labor, the reverent painstaking of sincere piety ex- 
pended upon lineament and other hints hiimanward. 
Ill this case, as was customary, nothing was left undone 
to ])erfect the avenue of magical a]q)roach and insure 
individual preservation, even to the ])lacing a pure 
emerald in the dead niouth.^ As these customs ob- 
tained in Mexico so did they in the Southern States of 
North America, — as testified by tlie fine copper-plate 
drawings of winged figures ])laced beneath the head of 
%-he dead in the mound of Etowah. 

’riie custom of the use of ]K)rtrait masks survived in 
Tiomaii burial service, when the lineaments were made 
in wax and worn by his nq^resentativc* with a costum(‘. 
of the dead dignitary. From this ceremonial arose a 
more extensive fashion of carving tlie features in mar- 

1 vSee riAvigero. In the principal hall of' the royal palace, called 
the “ tribunal of god,” was a throne of pure gold inlaid with turquoises 
and other precious stones. On a stool standing in front was placed a 
human skull with an immense emerald of a }»yramidal form and sur- 
mounted by an aigrette of brilliant plumes studded with gems. The 
skull was laid upon a heap of wea])oiis. On this skull the soveieigii 
laid his right hand pronouncing judgment. (See I.vtlilxochith Hist. 
Chic. MS. cap. S6.) 
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ble. On these funerary moiiunicnts may yet be seen 
the portraits of the deceased rising clear cut from the 
inner depths of a medallion; and the medallion is 
borne by emblematic figures of gfmii, — of two centaurs 



Mniiuary lic.ul ; scene sciiliitured on a ^tel^* in Ftrusciin style. 

or two tritons, as the escutcheon or taste of the surviv- 
ing relative miglit dictate, — a desire for ])Osthumou? 
recognition being as strong as in the highest vainglory 
of the barbaric warrior. Especial care respecting thi^ 
skull of the deceased is noticeable in Peruvian burial. 
Evtm the young infant's head was covered with a loose 
ca}) lined with wadding of cotton and hair, covered 
with the sacred color in red ])aint. Within this ca]i 
was a tr(‘ss of soft human hair upon which the head 
rested. A cord, tied in seven knots carefully wrapped 
up, lay near, which with the red paint were doubtless 
the magnet nuclei of preservative forces.^ For similar 

^ IVtvvecMi tlie outor and inner head-gear of the Lama were placed 
amulets and talismanic writing. 
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purpose also, feathers of different colors were attached 
by a thread to the wrapping of the head of the Peruvian 
mu 111 my ; or cap ornaments Ibrmed of the quills of 
the condor, bird of the Mexican moon goddess ; or the 
])iickagc of seeds beside the body, as on the prayer-poles 
of the Indians in the north. Each and all a supplica- 
tory service for the dead, and everywhere the head is a 
consideration of pious thought. 

Such was the purpose of the maskoid, in which ap- 
pears the dawning idea of portraiture, and wliich was 


set at foot or head 
of the Peruvian 
grave. These speci- 
mens of artistic skill 
are evidently ardu- 
ous efforts of simi- 
lar intention to those 
dual images in Egyp- 
tian tombs; but their 
success in giving 
abode to the spirit 
of the dead, if such 
were the purpose, 
seems more to de- 
pend upon the con- 
tents of the nets and 
cloth bags than in 
likeness to the dead; 
for the sculpture is 
suited to the first 
boyish attempt at 
portraiture, and is 
entirely wanting of 



Mortuary Maskoid from Peru. 
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acute characterization. To perceive nice differences and 
shades of expression among their fellows required more 
keenness of observation than had been acquired in these 
early periods; but it should be remembered that sub- 
tile facial expression is born of a high civilization, and 
often among the primitive races is almost totally want- 
ing. The face of a savage is like the blank, waxen 
physiognomy of a child before the dormant mentality 
within has begun to put forth its finer aptitudes; if 
expression at all, it is the traits distinctive in confor- 


mation, as in the lower animal, witli 
only that elusive difference of human 
potentiality. 

An Aleutian death-mask obtained 
from the cave of Akanh is a less 
skilled and even more weird sculp- 
turci. It has that effect of the config- 
urations often seen on mountain 
heights, developed by gigantic lines 
of rock formation, and which is often 
observable in 

ncatli-iiiJisk of the .1 i i. 

Aleut liidiiiu. tllC riUle tcl- 

cial outlines made by ])rimitive 
artists. Tins mask retains on 
its weatli(u-])eaten surface the 
remnants of the sacred red 
coloration. 

The Indian of Cape Flattery, 
as may be seen in second mask 
on the page, evinced some skill 
in line of the li])S and curve of 
the brow. This mask re])- 
reseuts a death-mask, and 

. , i • 1 • 1 IT Makali Indian death’s luad nui'k, 

IS also stained with red. Its worn in the dame ceremonial. 
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purpose is the same as the third in the group, and was 
used in dance ceremonial. The 
large cavities for the eye sockets 
are similar in both masks ; but the 
careful sculpture of wrinkled skin 
is peculiar to the latter. On this 
mask were stains of white paint, 
and within the mouth a black col- 
oration. It is an arcliaic type, and 
shows signs of decay. The bushy Maskrcprespjitii,Kacleatli’s 
brows are made of wolverine skin.^ 

The fourth 
example liere 
given of mask 
sculpture is in 
soapstone; the 
original one 
half tlie size of 
illustration. 
This mask was 
not designed 
for the face, as 
those above; 
there is a 
groove around 
the outer edge, 
as if for a place 
for a cord. It 
was intended 
to be worn u|)- 
on the breast 

^ See Masks in U. S. X. M. ; also Mr. Dali’s Masks, Labrets, etc., 
1881 - 82 . 
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probably, similar masks having been t'uund on the breast 
of the Mexican dead, 'rhe numerous lines upon the 
face may have been the gens marks of a Massachusetts 
Indian, as the mask was found on an old site of an 
Indian village, on ilipley Hill, Concord, Mass.^ The 
hollowed sockets indicate an intention to represent a 
death-mask. Such objects are seen in the accoutrement 
of Mexican gods, represented in the Codex Kemensis. 

Th(} death-masks used in dance ceremonial are evi- 
dence of the custom of making an appeal to the inhabit- 
ants of the gliost world by means of masked ceremonial. 

Similar traiisubstantiation of 
hiiinan and supernatural 
forces was hoped, probably, 
when the Aztec put on the 
mask of human skin/'* Flay- 
ing the virgin of his temple, 
he stepped forth in the skin, 
and so clad walked from 
door to door as mendicant, 
beseeching bread, — a bread 
especially ])re])ared for his 
u.se. Thus in the very flesh 
tfiisk in the huuuin skill. of a daughter of the sun, a 
])eculiar and transcendent holiness was attained.*^ 



* j*lu)t()i(raph kindly presented the author by Mr. Charles R. Pres- 
eott, Deputy-Controller of C. A., Boston, Mass. 

Originnl at the Pnabody Museum, Onmbridge, Mass. 

^ See Li^gend de Lhanio (San.scrit Kaledavi), where the godde.ss 
Lhaino murders her son,, drinks his blood in the skull, and of the skin 
of the flayed body makes a saddle for “ the finest steed in the royal 
stabli's.” See l^a Bonddhisni au Tibet, M. Schlagentwiet. Also note 
the use of human skin made into cords to whi[) evil spirits ; human 
teeth for amulets, etc., in practice in Thibet. 
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The ceremonial dance was of high meaning, and rep- 
resentation of the supernatural was of no unusual oc- 
currence, here testified by the ghost-mask.” 

This coiffure is constructed of red cedar-bark lived 
red, and decorated with the black feathers 
of the raven ; the veil, which is of red 
cedar, arranged to conceal the warrior’s 
face.^ “ It is worn in the Lolotlalatl (= 
ghost dance), when the dancer appears to 
be taken by the ghosts to the lower world. 

For this purpose a long, deep ditch is dug out behind 
the fire. The dancer, with the head ornament here 
represented, has n rope tied around his waist, which is 
held by his attendants. Speaking lubes of kelp are laid 
so as to terminate in the tire. Tlirough these many 
voices are heard, and the ghosts take the dancer into 
the lower world, — that is, he disappears in his ditch, 
drawing the rope after him, while the others feign to try 
to hold him. After a while the voices are heard again, 
and a black head is seen rising from the earth, which 
brings him back” 

As on the maskoids of Peru, a little package is tied 
to the central feather. In this object is centred the 
])ower of the mask. Similar packets are mentioned 
by early writers, also by the more recent student of 
Indian customs. None have as yet been permitted 
to examine them, even when great confidence has been 
established between the parties. It is the adytum 
which will allow no desecration, or unbelieving hand,^ 

^ Lolotlalatl Ma.sk, drawing kindly given to the author by Dr. 
Franz Boas. Explanation and desoription by the same. 

2 See Catlin and Others of his Time. Also Miss Fletcher's testi- 
mony, and recent Ethnological Re.searches. 
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even like the sacred treasure concealed in the ancient 
temples of Japan. 

In the fourth tomb of the acropolis of Mycenae 
lay five bodies, two of which were masked. These 
masks were of gold plate, in rude repousse work. At 



Pcfilli-innsk in 

tli(3 Jiead of the tliird was found, by Dr. Scbliemann,^ 
anotlier mask, much injured, whicli with some care 
was unbent, discovering the representation of a lion’s 
face. This mask is ])articularly interesting, since it 
is a traditionary form among the (i recks and Peru- 
vians; and among these peoples, as has been related, 

^ Copied by tin* kind permission oF Dr. Sehliemann. 
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the lion-mask was an object of distinction, — with the 
Peruvians a sign of royal lineage. The two liuinan 
masks differ very considerably. Shall that difference 



Death-mask in gold, representing a lion’s head. 

be attributed to the lineaments of the dead, or are 
there traditional causes for the unlike conformation ? 

In the famous excavation inad(‘ l)y Dr. S(‘lilieiiiaiiii, 
when such iiiarv^els of artistic work were discovered, 
no other objects exhibit more adeiiuately tlie pious 
sentiment of the people than tliese goldcui masks. 

Not only were discovered portrait masks of the adult, 
but also the child’s face was carefully covered with 
gold plate, the peeyj-hole arranged in tlui natural ])osi- 
tion of the eyes. 

Metal masks were used both in Kgypt and South 
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America. In a small vault in the Serapeum of Memphis 
has been discovered a mask in leaf gold upon the 

mummy of a prince, 
probably the prince 
KhaJinuas, of the 
reign of Eameses 
IT.^ In a Peru- 
vian grave, upon 
the head of a 
mummy has been 
found also a metal 

A (ilnkP.s (lHuth.uia.sk in gold. llUlsk, tllis, llOW- 

ever, was silver.*^ In such similarity of custom appears 
that reverential tenderness for the beloved dead which 
is peculiar to the genius of humanity. 



A gold mask from the fourth tomb of Mycenae. 


^ See Ainiilettcs and Bijoux, Vitrine 1 , Louvre, Paris. 
Se(^ Scliild 22 F, Etlino. Museum, Berlin, Germany. 
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Certain lines were traced upon the masks used in 
ceremonial dances and in the protection of the face of 
the dead whose 
meaning c a n 
only be under- 
stood by a know- 
ledge of the 
customs, tradi- 
tions, and super- 
stitions of the 
people among 
whom they were 
used. These 
lines are not 
only found on 
the wooden 
mask, but on the 
terra-cotta and 
plaster, and also 
upon the cocoa- 
nut and gourd 
masks. There is 
reason to believe that in the case of the terra-cotta 



Capitsil and Oniiinienttitioiis, — Cathe<lral of Arlos. 


^ 0. Bcnndorf Antike OoBichsheliiio, iiml Sopiiloral Ma«kon. Vienna, 
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the devices were fac-simile to the tattoo-inarhs on the 
face of the deceased, the mask in this case intended to 
insure preservation of the cherished lineaments and 
also affording means of identihcatioii. 

A plaster mask whosi; markings were apparently to 
tlie same purpose, and whose ornamentation was of 
remarkable beauty, has been discovered upon the head 
of the (lead, lying just beiuiath the turf at Minusinsk,^ 
wlaiHi \ver(‘ signs of burial burning. 

Tlie c(.)Coa-iiut served as a good basis to figure- 
drawing from the compactness of its woody fibre. On 
one of these masks was traced a scene of battle, — a 
picture of tlie slayer and slain. This sort may be classed 
with the gourd mask, and of antmior use to those of 
t(*rra -cotta and plaster. The gourd mask is recorded in 
the early colonization of America, as used among the 
Southern Indians. It is desijrilnjd as having lieen (uit 
out in different shapes and decorated with hieroglyphics.^ 
These so-(3alled hieroglyphics I regard as imitations of 
figures used in face jiainting of whi(di those remark- 
abh* masks in the National Museum, colh^cted by Afr. 
Swan, are examples. 

The signs are probably not only a means of personal 
idiuitilicatioii, but pnxdaiin the gxms to which the wearer 
belongs: as the Haida * tattooniarks ])roclaim dis- 
tinctions of family lineage, — ■ distiiuiticuis that assume 
an hereditary descent from the gods, as the sculptured 

^ Twenty masks found by Adrianow at Minusinsk, Siberia (Amsler- 
dani, 1886). 

Xetliei’land Colonies, Exjdoration. 

^ Adair’s Hist of Indians. 

* Tattoo-marks of the Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands, 
B. C., and tlh> Prinn* of Wah's Aivliipolago, Alaska. James G. Swan, 
Ethno. Ueport, 1882-83 
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column before the Kwakiutl house declares the super- 
natural geiiitor of the inmates by its figure of a bird 
whose feathered garb had been assu'iued in the genitor’s 
flight to earth.^ The devices on the ceramic forms of 
the Zuni Indians also were signs of a gens totem, as 
were the Haida tattoo-marks. 

Pacial cuttings obtain among the New Zealand 
Indians a remarkable perfection of line in which the 
coil or volute is a noticeable figure. The coiled line, 
indeed, seems to be adapted by these Indians as a tribal 
or national escutcheon, for it appears in all their deco- 
rated work. It has, however, the distinction of being 
least understood and the most obscure in its relations 
and purport of all tattoo marking, or indeed of all ligures 
sculptured or painted, and in whatever place found, or 
on tattooed head carved by the New Zealand llon^l, on 
ceiling of Uk*. grand dolmen of Oavre’ Inis,*-^ or on Tonic 
ca[)itol, it possesses a degree of interesting mystm’y. 
The more advanced tlie peo])le who assume the device 
in ornamentation, the more obscuD* its tradition, and 
often too the more fallacious the surmises to which it 


has given rise*. 

As for instance in 
the Tonic capital men- 
tioned above, the vo- 
lute, which is its prin- 
cipal characteristic, has 
been explained as an 
imitation of a wood- 
shaving. But the 

^ Houses of the Kwakiutl, Dr, 
Tattooing in the Pacific* Isla 



Ionic ca]»itfil. 

Frinz lioa-s ProctMMlings, U. S. N. 
(Is. Pictographs of the N. A. T. 


Oavrick !^^allely. Kthno. R(a»ort, 1882-83. Also, .La France Pre- 


historh' (1880), M. < 'artailhac. 
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figure has also been more rationally ascribed to the 
curled horn of the ram, which animal was represented 
in the ornamentation of the column in Oriental sculp- 
tures. When used alone the horns were taken for the 
whole figure, as in hieroglyphic writing the head was 
used to signify the whole beast, — a sort of architect- 
ural synecdoche not without its interesting traditions, 
for the substituting a ])art for the whole is an accom- 
modating device in the evolutions of construction, and 
obtained, indeed, when symbolism had lost none of 
its sway in monumental structure, although its adop- 
tion was timid and slow, partaking of the hesitation 
of all hierarchal development. A timidity especially 
illustrated by Egyptian writing, for notwithstanding 
that nation’s civilization of four thousand years, with 
its cinsequent growth, there was retained to the last 
the “ deterniinative,” — the full image of the object, 
the subject matter of the text,— wherein, however, 
the scribe had ventured to assume the synecdoche 
method. So cautious was the Egy})tian to adhere to 
the earlier pictographic form, — a caution arguing a 
tcmdency to that liti^ralism which Egyptian religion 
exhibits by its constaiujy to formula, and Egyptian sculp- 
ture by its careful adherence to an established style. 
But in Egyptian writing, while there remains the de- 
tritus of pictography suited to the barbarian, there was 
also an assumption of the metaphor, the complex ideo- 
gram, and finally phonctism, that like music is last 
offspring of laboring expression. 

This both bold and timid advance discovered in Egyp- 
tian writing is especially noteworthy in the symbolic 
sculptures of Asia, where enigmatical motifs were not as 
universally left unexplained as in the later monuments 
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of the Greeks. There a determinate is often carved 
directly upon the complex ideogram which forms the 
motif of tlie capital, and this assures the devotee to what 
attribute of the deity enshrined in the temple the monu- 
ment is especially dedicated. As in architecture so in 
sculpture, statues of the gods bear their insignia on the 
head or in the hand, and tlieir attributes are laboriously 
expressed in the text of the inscription as well as in tlie 
adornment of person. Ihit these superiluities of ex])la- 
n at ion were discarded in progressive Hellas. When tlie 
(ireek met the Egyptian it was the nie(ding of Delilah 
and Samson, prolix repetition or superlluous inscription 
were shorn from temple or sarcophagus as beauty con- 
([uered. Indeed, advancing Grecian art while accepting 
an archaic motif often moulded it into grace for beauty’s 
and lastly for meaning’s sake, as has been done in early 
Gothic art. And if the Ionic column actually bears 
upon its summit scul])tures of the ram’s horhs, they are 
not mere copies of the natural object ; nor with desirable 
certainty lias there been read in their conventionalized 
shape what was meant, if intended to be emblematic. 

In Egyptian vignette the ram is sometimes repre- 
sented with two pairs of horns, as here given. The 
ilamboyant pair arranged at the top of the 
head arc an explanation of the meaning of 
the figure. It is light, — the solar and soul’s Symbol" 
light, — and a human figure with a mask of the ram’s 
head is in some cases represented with hands uplifted 
to the solar di.sk. ^ 

All device and symbol is ever and anon reiterated, and 

^ The flamboyant horns are also characteristic of the iihsignia of 
Ammon, maintainer of life, and who was assimilated to Zeus by the 
Greeks. See d’Archeologie Egyptienne, P. Pierret. 

11 
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it is not singular that the coiled horn in the primitive 
device should be discovered carefully cut and covered 

with mica (sign of 
virile strength) 
upon the head of 
the Indian’s thun- 
der-bird. A mask 
peculiar in having 
these appendages, 
it is painted in 
colors of green, red, 
and blue, — the 
bill being painted 
green, the curved 
tongue red, and the pupil of the eye red, blue beneath 
the eye, and the human eye-brow is painted black. 
(Original drawing by J)r. Boas.) 

In tlie heavens, so runs the universal legend, there 
are the divine faces of the sun and moon,^ But between 
tlicse two a Third, according to the pious Inca Mayta 
Cca])ac, who was the Suii of the sun, or in Zuni language 
the I*a-oo-ti-wa, father of the sun, — he who was wor- 
shipped by the most advanced cult of the religions 
reriivian, but who was also the “Unknown,” hence 



’ Tlio rovon'iicc and awe with which these planets were regarded, is 
illustrated in a ]>assage in a description, by Lucian, of the temple of the 
Syrian Ifierai)()lis : “In the temple,” he states, “on the left hand as one 
gO('s in, is set first the throne of the Sun, but no form of him is thereon, 
for these two powers alone, the sun and moon, they .showed no carved 
imagi's. And T also learned why this was their law, for they say that 
it is permissilile, indeed, to make of other gods graven images since the 
foims of them are not visible to all men. Hut Helios and Selenaia arc 
everywhere clear-bright and all men behold them. What need is there 
therefore for .sculptured work of these who appear in the air ?” 
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there is neither inscription nor line on the plate of gold 
representing him.^ 

The sun and moon were ever 
looking on the earth. They 
were anthropomorphic beings, I’emviaii symbols of divinity. 

and were represented with human faces. 

An ancient Innuit mask ^ in wood, and rudely carved, 
offers an example of the use of solar and lunar de- 
vices in mask ornamentation. Placed upon 
the forehead is a concentric circle and radii, 
above which is the crescent moon, each of 
which was originally colored with red ochre ; 
one of these devices bears ])ossibly the irn- immit dancing 
port to which was given the ligure of the sun ana (•rescent in 
Upon the forehead of an Indian woman, that simi.od j-roovr. 
was set immediately at opening of the black parted locks 
wliere she had made a red line extending backward over 
the head; and both are illustration of the use of these 
two figures for talismanic purposes. There', is a lUytli in 
Scandinavian loro of a magical bridge springing from 
the eartli to heaven. When ])assage is sought, lleimdal, 
guardian of its entrance, blows a golden horn and the 
gates of Walhalla open to the happy traveller. This 
bridge is the Bi/rosl, the Vibrating Way, — in our astro- 
nomical term tlie Milky Way, which was termed by the 
Iroquois Indians ‘‘a pathway for the dead.” The way is 

1 Mayta Ccapac, Inca of Peru. Hi.s name, interpreted, is, ‘*0 Lord 
wliere art thou V' An explanation continually reiieated by the “ mar- 
vellous child.” See Antiipiities of Peru, Christoral de Molina. The 
plate of gold, representing the “ Creator,” was gambled for at Cuzco by 
an impious Spaniard. See Molina ; also (L de la Vega, i. p. 272. 

See Col. Smithsonian. Also Third Annual Report of the Hureau 
Eth. Masks, Labrets, etc., W. Dali, pi. xxv. (20268.) Specimen 
from Prince William’s Sound, Alaska. 
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sometimes seen by day in the many-colored rainbow, 
whose red tint is certain to betray a malicious footprint, 
according to the Icelandic saga. On each successive day 
the good gods ride up the bridge and repair to the Urdar 
Fountain to sit in judgment with the Norns, Yorduiida, 
Urd, and Skulda — the Past, Present, and Future. 

Scandinavian art has figured 
this beautiful myth by par- 
o allel lines of stellar disks, as 
represented here. Enclosed 
oHi? as by a parapet of stars tlie 

Terra.«2T;^o„.th.. Wliitc Oiics travcrse the way, 

Province of cinrKiui. suggestiug tlic passagc of the 

Egyptian solar god, Osiris, with liis suite to the garden 
of lalou, to the region of Amenti, where also he sits in 
judgment, as does Odin at the Urdar Fountain. 

The journeying soul is directed, perhaps, in the one 
case as the other, by the planet whose rays are believed 
to be a. source of rejuvenation. The dead pass onward 
to the “ other Light,” relates the Scandinavian mystic, 
and therefore the custom to place above the dead, upon 
the sheltering rock, a picture of the Light-giver as an 
amukit to protect the silent occupant; as by the old 
Northern devotee was placed upon the roof-rock of a 
dolmen grave two disks, the concave and thereby dar- 
kened disk, representing the moon,^ the fiat circle, the 



^ I have ventured to assume this interpretation of the “ holy cup” 
figure, on consideration of various facts : the black moon wa.s sign of 
death among certain Indian tribes of America ; also the planet was 
called the gatherer of souls ; also the added testimony that the.se. 
“ holy cups” were sprinkled with water from the Ganges by the Hindoo 
women when apjiroaching maternity, etc. The mysterious hollows 
sculptured, or hollowed out on the dolmen of Germany and Switzerland, 
among the Alps and the Pyrenees have also been found on the cele- 
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sun, with a cross traced upon its disk, — devices inornate, 
but by their significance carrying an interesting train 
of deductions.^ 

Tn the age of stone, the devotee reverently marked 
out in burial the sacred circle, a ruiidysse mound, which 
form denoted the high rank of the deceased. The tomb 
was erected with unhewn stone on which was super- 
imposed a mass of earth. The succeeding years spread 
a grassy turf above the artificial hill wliereon at 
length lay the wide shadows of a growing forest. So 
generations of men have chosen their burial-places and 
marked them with tumuli, pyramid, or sepulcdire of 
liea])ed stone, round tower, or with inscribed stele and 
litthj mound of earth. The Mastabas of Memxdiis and 
the rectangular mounds of Cahokia, each in its country 
and period of time betoken a like desire and similar 
ambition. 

The grand scheme in each method is to protect the 
body, tenement of the individual being, to inshrine 
in safety tlu^ inanimate clay. This strong desire, un- 
known to the brute kingdom, evoked all that construc- 
tive and artistic skill that in earlier exercise astonishes 
by its patient labor. Mut with all some legendary sign 
is discoveraV)le, like the two disks on the grave of the 
ancient Dane, whicli stand in a multqde of meanings 
although so meagre in utterance, which are a kind 
of basis of a beginning, — the small end of a spreading 

l)rat(‘(l Riiiiic stoiios of Scandinavia, whereon were rudely carved the 
folds of s(*r[>ents. In America they are sculptured with other devices 
of .symbolic characters. 

1 See (h^vice on the (lolden Horns, O. N. Mu.seuni, Copenhagen. 
Also Atlas .Antianites Norwegiennes, and the works of .1. F. J. A. Worsae, 
and M. O. Rygh, affording, by copious illustration, opportunity for 
study of old Northern ile vices. 
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coil that evolves multiplicity of character in hieroglyph- 
ics and pictograph, and that finally become a gay route 
of sculpture and painting. 

The solar and lunar disks, — those Sacred Eyes of 
the dominant skygods, — traced within the sombre 
shadows of the ancient grave in simple bald lines, ex- 
press a sentiment believed to be momentous to the 
destinies of men. In representing an object, power 
over that object was believed to be attained ; as when 
the Indian barbarian secures the result of his chase .by 
retirijig to a seciuestrated part of the forest, there to 
draw the outline of tlic animal of liis pursuit, and in 
the figure of its heart burn the sacred plume.^ The por- 
trait was believed to assume a reality, an existence as 
veritable as the object portrayed ; it was “ Made Be- 
ing,” — thus also the solar disk with its cross of the 
winds, and the concave, shadow-filled moon were ani- 
mated by that force existent in those White Beings 
who dwell in the heaven and rule the affairs of life, 
who bestow and withdraw the lives of men. 

And thus it followed tliat picture writing became an 
occult power. To delineate a recognizable shape, an 
object of worship or of pursuit, was a means of trans- 
substantiation, and the image became animated witli 
tlui spirit of the being represented, while its movements 
were brought under control. And so also the simple 
device upon the rundyvsse grave was the grand agent 
of spiritual extension and domination, which served to 
bind the revivifying forces of the planets to the needs 
of the dead, bowed and shrouded in the shadows of the 
grave, — hidden as the moon in ])hysical transition. 

The appeal sprang direct to the Ancient One walk- 


T.iniier. 
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iiig the fields of heaven, lord of the breath of lives, the 
tour winds, and whose image was drawn with how 
much pains we can conjecture when the efforts of the 
untrained hand prove the difficulty, — with what stress 
and strain of joints unlimber, wiiat strict limitation to 
wliecling divergencies ! 

Principal object of primeval worship, one of the earli- 
est objects portrayed by human hand, projected and 
determined by a controlling sentiment common to hu- 
manity, carried forward into all religions, all arts, — it 
(lominatiid the races of the Occident and Orient, and 
the image of the sun everywhere called for worship as 
the golden disk compels the faces of the fiowers to its 
rising and setting, following its course on yielding 
pivotal stems. 

How potent that rude mask to the Alaskan devotee, 
then, where upon the forehead, in the color of sacred 
usage, was the sign of manifested deity, and beside it 
the moon, “ the eldest born ” of creation ! ^ 

In one of the lodges at Keah Hay, three carved figures 
were represented, oii whose heads rested the huge beams 
that support the roof, — one of these was a figure of 
Deahks, the warrior; the other Klessakady, the sun- 
rise god. Upon the latter's head rested a crescent cap 
and between his feet a mask representing night. The 
beam above these was marked with holes representing 
stars. ‘"And,” said Kalchoti, the aged Indian who 
placed them there, “ tliese represent the sun when rising, 
and so he thrusts the stars with his head and tramples 
night under his feet.” 

It needs but a turn of the leaf of mystic story to find 

^ They feared their masks. — J. C. Swan : Indians of Cape 
Flattery. 
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the allegory of the poet of the hut repeated. The 
golden sandalled Perseus donned the helmet of Hades, 
and swift as a sunbeam drew nigh to the sombre dwel- 
lings of the Gorgon sisters, and slew with his flashing 
scimitar that immortal one, Medusa, — the mystic being 
of night whose face turned tlie daring gazer into stone, 
but whose cry is well remembered in the days of the 
Renaissance art: “ Forget not, 0 inimical ones, I should 
be as fair as Atliem*, were I in the light of the sun!” 

In all inscriptions u])on the monuments of Yu, in 
Filina, in Persia, Hindostan, in the Mezeneene of Indian 
tent-dwellers, and in the helve rid nitujer and Scandina- 
vian rune risters, prominently appear those flgures of 
the sun and moon marking tlie mask of the Alaskan 
and engraved upon the tomb of the ancient Dane. 
Everywliere reiterated with various following of birds, 
ser])ents, and plants, they stand out clear and defined 
as results of jiainstaking and long practice. They are 
inserted in hieroglyphics and syllabary ; they adorn the 
sculjitured monument as the moss-grown rock ; they 
are found in cavern dwelling and upon dolmen graves ; 
they are used in signs of ancient and modern reckon- 
ing. The solar sphere diminished to a point rounds 
the elegant ])hrase, and is identified with the musical 
tones of both orator and musician. The figure of the 
mo(m in crescent is adapted to the illustration of re- 
newal and increase : the moon has its growth, it waxes 
and wanes ; it is a llower whose white blossom is 
revealed in the heavens to vanish for a period and 
reappear, budding slowly to bloom. Tts relation to 
veg(‘tation is emphasized as clt*arly in archaic sculpture 
and painting, in hieroglyphics and picture writing as the 
sun, - - perhaps indeed for the lunar planet a priority 
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may be claimed, as a priority of lunar worship is sug- 
gested by the ancient myths of the Teutones, Chaldeans, 
the Mexicans, and Eskimos. 

A nice calculation of sizt* and regularity of shape 
in the sphere were tardily brought into exercise in 
figure of the lunar crescent. It is not uncommon to 
inscription that the horns are made nm^qiial, or so 
blunted as to lose the pro])riety of such a designa- 
tion* Different methods also were used in archaic 
^^presentation. 

By the Egyptian, the phases of the moon wcue (X)m- 
pared to a succession of immortal births On the ceil- 
ing of the liamesseum appears the flattering address 
to Bameses IT.: Thy phase.^ 


Ill-' i\ lo 


Clii- iVK-on K rh A'" ;i H . 


are as the nascent moon.” 

The nascent moon a})pears in 
other Egyptian inscri])tions 
when the outline of the full orb is retained, and wluui 
it reads to b(\ ipo)} 

The Egyptian devices of tlu^ lunar crescent institute 
a curious comparison to a Mexican vignette (a preamble 
to what foi* want of a better title I have ventured to 
give the name of the Harvest Drama), where gods, 
plants, and bees follow in a continuous procession, 
'the beast in this ensemble of figures suggests 
the avatar of Quetzalcoatl, god of the winds. 
Quetzalcoatl was portrayed in one of his dis- 
guises in the form of a bear (see sculptures of 
the Trocadero), the characteristic of which is 
a strong penchant for honey. The vase in the vignette 


0 

01 


Mexiraii 

vif^uctte 


^ Mernoire siu I’liiscription tin Tomheau D’Alinus, Obt-f des Nau- 
toniers, par M. Eminamicl de Roiifre, meiiibiv correspondHnf dt* I'Aca- 
demie Royide d(.'s S(deiUM*s d« Turin, Paris. 
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Mexican iiicto- 
grai)li. 

The j 


is marked by a device which is a particular hierogram 
. in the text of the vignettes of the Honey-bee. 

In the codex wliere these signs and figures are seen, 
may be found a device held in the hand of one of the 
' ^'r\ which is not unlike the 

VcrRx three figures at the side in the vignette 
,1 given on the preceding page. The signs 

of irradiation suggest the verb to he, — that 
is, forces in active play, whose consumma- 
tion shall appear in future results, 
associated with the bear is an important 
numerical mark to the Maya, and has the power of 

O twenty, — the number used as basis of Katunic 
counting among the Nahua Indians. This num- 
mhmc .III equivalent to the word “ all,” or the 

whole ; as in aboriginal counting the ten toes and ten 
fingers expressed the sum total, — that is, the whole 
man, — and so becomt? the basis of numerical reckoning. 

The twelve months of the tetramenie of tlie inunda- 
tion of the Nile was written by a figure of the nascent 
moon and other signs, among which are three crescents, 
two stalks of the budding lotus, and a waving 
line beneath, which signifies flowing water. 

An analogy yet more curious may be drawn between 
Egyptian and JMexican devices of writing in the figures 
used to express divinity, whei’ein the nascent moon above 
a sign of earth is accompanied by representations of three 
signs called in Mexican the pantli,'Ki\u\ which, as the other 
numerical sign, signifies twenty in Maya, and which is 
a familiar sign of rulership in the ^Mexican Ian- 2^111 
guage. This group of figures may liave been in Egyptian 

- PI 1* • p liiero- 

origmal intent expressive or the ruling action of «iyphics. 
the nascent moon over the earth. In this inscription, 


Egyptian lii- 
eroglypljics. 
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{IS the previous illustration, it is associated witli the 
iuundatioiis of the Nile, and upspringiiig vegetation 
depicted by the lotus buds rising from the cartouclie 
marked with the sign of water. 

Examples in the following chapter are given of 
masks with the left eye in the form of a cres- 
cent ; suited to the same method, a deity in’ 
the Harvest Drama is portrayed with the 
figure of the nascent moon in the same side 
face, a short-horned crescent upon 


short-horned 
the face bears the lilfect of 


determinate 


of the 
the front of 
to the figure. 

In an inscription upon the rocks of Jezabis,^ the cres- 
cent is placed in front and back of the figunj of a ^ 
crown. The crescent, as in Mexican example, is a 
clumsy design, having none of the sweep of line 
common to Latin figures, lacking in trutlifuliiess of 
imitation, as also in beauty. In this shape it resembles a 
farinaceous seed, as the Nicaragua device, a moon 
or sun face, whose ears jire sprouting leaves. 

An assemblage of figures in Egyptian liiero- Ni(arn</ua. 
glyphic writing presents both forms, the large figure at 
top being a finely drawn line enclos- 
ing the nascent growth. The throne 
seat in this assemblage is of frequent 
occurrence in Chaldean devices ; it 
also occurs on the Mexican Calendar E.gyptian inerogijT^Hos. 
of the Codex Troano. Here also appears a shrine of 
Mexican configuration. 



^ See Sayce on Ilittite Inscription ; also Monuments, Hritisli 
Museum. 

2 Monuments of the Louvre; Chaldean Statue of Goudfea, period 
anterior to the sixteenth century B. c., Louvre, Paris. 
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Mexican pictography has combined the figure of the 
frog, the waving line, and four circlets, with the cres- 
cent, which may be read as a description of the meri- 
dian summer, when the advanced season pro- 
Mcxi.Mn. duces its luxuriant growths.^ 

So niiglit be interpreted the ornamental frieze of 
Roman dcjcorative art**^ where the crescent stands over 

§ tli(i high-branching jdant set amid curving lines 
like tlie extended mandibles of the Mexican 

llDlIKU). 

Rut it may be assumed that although the form of 
an archaic sign is here used, its signification may have 
been long forgotten, unless indeed the religious cult 
of which it is the expression had been adopted by 
tlui people adopting the sign ; for in all decorative forms 
there is a discriminative difierence between em])ty iini- 
tation and actual religious (expression. 

It was the habit of the IMexican warriors to bear 
home the gods of their con([uered peo])le, and imprison 
them for a pn'scribed time ; afterward the gods were 
adopted, with tlanr insignia. 

This graft was made in order to appropriate the 
power of the deity captured. Forms of art introduced 
by such nuians were not meretricious copies super- 
added to homogeneous devices for convenience or 
beauty, but were a corporate part of national or 
tribal escutcheon. 

The rock inscriptions of the desert of Safa^ also offer 
other examples of the short-horned crescent. And in 
Mexican writing and Scandinavian bronze ornamenta- 
tion it occurs ornamented by four circles, — the cardi- 

J Coth.*.x Mexiqiie. ® Monuments of tlie Louvre, Paris. 

“ Paliizzo (li Liiteiiino. 
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iial signs, — as on the previous figure with the Mexican 
sacred frog. Hamathite inscription, and Pompeian as 
well, also Peruvian vase decoration, present the same 
form of the crescent with strii)es traced laterally. ^ 
These three figures are in accordance with the ^ 
archaic methods used in describing the fertilizing 
winds. ^ 

A winged disk bearing the short-horned crescent is the 
symbol in Mexican writing of the Occident, tlie 
grand sign in Mexican pictorial re]3resentation of 
the sacred cardinal point, — place of the departing sun. 

A form thus conventionalized in hieroglyi)hic writ- 
ing and deeply imbedded in expressions of religious 
belief (sometimes accompanying a figure of divinity 
as an emblem of that deity’s attributes) becomes by 
the nature of its associations, and not from shapeliness, 
a desirable figure in constructive ornamentation. 

This form of the crescent is indeed suggested by a 
capital to a Mexican altar, bearing in a 

fi pictographic arrangement some analogy to 
the architectural motif in Carthaginian^ cap- 
itals, selected perhaps for similar associations 
by that people ; as with them, as among the Mexicans, 
the crescent was an ideographic device. 

A similar example is shown here from a rock in- 
scription in Asia Minor,*^ A postoi, so called, ^ 
where the two spheres, probably the sun and 




s s 


moon, hover immediately above the altar-like 
columns. The column of the postoi bears 
the same capital (with a slight change in configuration) 


^ A Fragment from Carthage. 

2 Histoire Critique des Origines et de la Formation des Ordeis Grot.*, 
M. Chepiez. 
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that ornaments an Assyrian column, the pedestal of 
^ which is no longer without the beautiful accessory 
of the plinth, result of growing artistic taste in 
building art. 

A terra-cotta shrine in which was represented an 
Etruscan deity is constructed by two upright crescents 
placed at either side, a smaller, and the short-horned 
crescent, being the tie, and from which (like the lanceo- 
late leaves decorating the nature gods of 
Mexico) appears hnely trained foliage, the 
choice aiyhy whose alert lines suggest a 
joyous growth, — a form of ornament no- 
ticeable upon the monuments of Cambodia,^ 
as also in Greek sculpture. 

In agreement with the outward curve of the inner 
line of the Assyrian capital, the device appears sculp- 
tured upon an Etruscan sarcophagus^ at either side 
of a round-faced mask, the lineaments 
Ci. ® ^ carefully portrayed. This arrangement 
^ and place of sculpture enforces the sacred 

character of the tigure. 



The crescent shape, possibly intended for an em- 
blematic tree, is applied in the decoration of a bronze 
knife ^ discovered in a Scandina- 
vian mound. It has the usual 
environment of a beaming sun 

Decoration on a bronze knife. ^Ild a lieutly traced figure of tho 

solar ship, the Skidsindhadne7\ — the ship that would 



* Mu.scuin of Trocailero, Pari.s. 

2 See Etruscan Monuments, Kthno. Mu.seum, Florence, Italy. 

3 Fragment of a razor knife of the bronze period. Sec the .study of 
Scandinavian Monuments ; Museums of Copenhagen, Christiana, 
Bergen, and Throudjin, etc. ; also the works of J. F. J. A. Worsae, 
O. Uygh, etc. 
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hold all the gods and yet could be folded and stored in 
the pocket. 

The second of these engravings represents an assem- 
blage of gods in the sacred solar ship. In the midst 
may be represented the Gothic god Tyr, over whom is 
traced the celestial serpent. Pointed and linked disks 

following the god identify the . 

picture with Norse emblems 

of natural' forces. In the 

hands of two of the advance ' 

genii are the crescent-shaped Decoration on a bronze knife 

objects that singly and tree-like spring from the skiff in 
the preceding illustration. 

These devices are not unlike the figure of O 
the famous talisman Mjoluier, Thor’s Ham- 
iiier, which when thrown ever sprang back to 
the hand that hurled it. >•>««■• 

Upon this wea})on was traced sometimes, as on the 
present example,^ the Norseman cross (or Hellenic) and 
four circles, one in each of the four sacred “ Spaces ” 
formed by the transverse lines. This cross is conspicu- 
ous in ornamentation of Athene’s robe, as may be seen 
ill a representation in another chapter. 

This venerable symbol was found, neatly cut in am 
her, within a mound ; its precious association, however, 
still lingers in Norway, for in all Scandinavia it was an 
object of metallurgist’s skill in early and late bronze 
periods, and it is still used in gold ornaments and 
bijoutry. 

Mystic story relates how the redoubtable weapon 
was stolen from Thor while asleep, who, when awaken- 
ing and discovering his loss, repaired to Freyja, wife of 

^ Old Northern Museum 
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Frey, and lunar goddes»s, of whom he begs her feather 
robe for Loki, protean divinity of the North. His re- 
(j^uest granted, Loki is sent to seek the giant Thryrn, 
the thief of the hammer Mjolmer. Thryiii grants the 
restoration of the weapon if Freyja, goddess of heaven, 
shall become his bride. Apprised of this stipulation, 
Thor masks himself in the guise of Freyja, and presents 
himself f(jr the nuptials. The giant Thryni, in complai- 
sance at the result of his suit, olfered the Aljolmer to his 
supposed wife ; but putting forth his hand Thor seized 
the hammer and thereupon slew Tliryin and all his 
giant company. 

Tile sliip wherein is seen engraved the tree-like fig- 
ure resembling Tlior’s liamnier, is the famous ship of 
the Northern god Frey, which was constructed by the 
dwarfs, sons of Tvald, and to whom it was adjudged in 
('ouucil of the Asa gods. This ship brings fair winds 
upon tlie hoisting of its sails, whithersoever its direction. 

To its master, Vivy, is ascribed tlie ripened grain of 
tlic harvest, for liis office is like that of Tlaloc of Mexi- 
can myth, he is the water divinity of the Scandinavian 
pantheon, — the Van who rising from the sea seats him- 
self in the abode of Odin, whence he looks to all parts 
of the world. 

Frey is the '' good giver.” The wooing of Gerd (the 
seed) by Frey follows the rising of the god to the abodes 
of the Sun, where he perceives the fair maid in Jotun- 
heim, — the outermost parts of the earth. The associ- 
ate god of Frey is Thor, the spring god, subduer of frost 
giants, who is the Jove of the North, the mighty wielder 
of the thunder-bolt. Thor is represented consecrating 
the mystic Mjolmer on the burning pile where lay 
Baldur, the summer god. 
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The story of the Hammer of Thor is thus seen in 
Scandinavian myth associated with the legend q 
pi Freyja, lunar goddess, and consequently with 
harvest scenes. Thus then, when demanding 
tribute, the Mexican lord is represented hold- tiu^ M< xi. 
ingill his upraised hand an ax(>. shaped like 
Mjolmer.^ The object of the demand is specialized in 
the sacred rectangle, — representative of unappropriated 
life in the symbolic rites of the Ogalalla Sioux. From 
the rectangle rises a plant whose tlower is of 
the shape of the axe. Three teeth bear to the 
device tlie relations of a determinate. It is a 

demand for the products of the soil. The talis- L 1 

manic relations which an object of common 

use may have, are suggested in tlie fact tliat it 

is not uncommon to find sculptured on tlie ceiling of tlie 

prehistoric dolmens of France these implements ; and 

among the treasured objects therein buried with the uii- 

remembered dead is the axe itself in precious 

jade stone. The Peruvian bronze ax(‘- is yet % 

preserved in the form presented by the picto- 

graph of the uplifted axe and blossom. As ^ 

a hieroglyphic, it is to be found in Chinese 

writings thus. 

Tlie flower decorates the 

B Egyptian solar ship in the 
same sliape that it appears 
upon the Mexican rectangle. 
It rises in column-like stalks 
on the beautiful skiff' which is 
intended to be a conveyance to 
E-yptian solar ship. the departed soul to the Land 

^ MS. No. 8, Mexicaine Hiblioth^ue Nationab*, Pai is. 

12 


Mexican 

pi('togriii)h. 


si 
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Beyond. Could this delicate blossom on such a slender 
pedestal become in imitative sculpture a support to the 
massive tem])les ot‘ Egypt? How make so frail a stalk 
serve the stable purpose of a pillar on which rests th(* 
campaniforin capital.^ 

The Jiguie is not unlike the standard to an Egyptian 
mirror, where there is an imitation, even to the 
calyx, of the beloved flower, so applying to house- 
hold obje(;ts the liallow(id emblem. 

A not un frequent hieroglyphic in Egyptian is a double 
loo})ed figure of two circles on the summit of which is 
^ the crc‘.scent-liko device. This figure bears a resem- 
Kyp. blance to anotlier ideograph, where, in place of the 
device, radiating lines partly surround the upper 
circle. This ligure combines the two circles, suggesting 
the sun and full moon in their happy parallel, when 
all things fruit and flower. Their activity in “good 
giving” should also be suggested by the limbs ; and all 
is explained by the expanding llow'er, ancient sign of 
rejuvenation, sitting upon the suinmit. 

That figure of the nascent moon used in the hiero- 
glyphic writings of tlic Mexican and Egyptian, examples 
of whicli are given on a preceding page, 
appears to be applied in the sculptural 
ornamentation of the sarcophagus. 
KSome nanielessi artist of Kneifedh,'^ in 

signs at Knoitvdii. tlic eiiviroiis of lyi*, has so skilfully 

^ It is intorestiiig in tracing these (Oriental forms in their resem- 
blance to tliose u.sed in Northern regions and across to the Western 
world, to note that the name of tlic Egy[)tian goddess who symbolized 
the North is given by the figure of the same flower in a .sort of cain- 
paniform pillar. (See also Ouadji). 

2 See the alphabetic figure in preceding chapter. 

® Museum of Louvre, Paris. 
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combined upon a shrine the figures of the magic moon 
and the flowering plant, that it becomes an adornment 
worthy of emulation. In the origitial, two sphinxes on 
either side direct the attention to the sacred emblem. 

The sculptures on the monuments of Scotland, semi- 
archaic, with a mixture of pagan and Christian em- 
blems, represent the short-horned 
crescent of ancient scripture. 

Upon a single monument was 
traced the first three figures here 
given, in which the difliculties 
of the artist are observable. 

The flower is noticeably of the 
sliape of the campaniform lily, 
the Oriental and Occidental 
blossom. 

Upoii another monument was 
carved the crescent figure with 
the triangle or pyramidal form, 
suggesting ecpiilibrium in «all 
cases where it is represented 
midway the liorns of the moon. 

*The reluctant transition from 
pagan to Christian motifs is , , . . ^ , 

especially noticealde in monu- monuments in Scotland, 
merits consecrated to the dead. To relinquish the talis- 
manic device of traditional virtue for the untried sym- 
bols of ^a new religion, in matters of so deep concern, 
was at least an uncertain experiment. Ever before them 
were manifest those elder gods of the “ Celestial Spaces.” 
The sun had been the “ Heart of PTeaven to the chil- 
dren of men ; nay more, it was the face of Iiim whose 
coming had been through all the years a delight, He the 
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Giver of Good ! At night there was seen the moon, 
Keceiver of Souls. Winter or summer these ancient 
gods appeared to the tribes of men. “ Too true is the 
tradition of our prophets ! It were better to abide in 
the old, receiving the new only wherein there is agree- 
ment to the old.” So it happened that the sculptor, com- 
missioned with the solemn emprise of “risting” on the 
tomb, placed the signs of Thor l®feide those of the Christ. 
By nature of the slow process of development, changes 
crept tardily into sign and symbol, if it may be termed 
change, and a century scarcely ellaced the symbjjl of the 
preceding century ; indeed, rather there was simply the 
drop})ing the husk that had cradled and fostered the 


grain. 

These illustrated hieroglyphics and pictographs traced 
by the laborious hands of centuries of men, are the 
stalagmites — the dripjungs of thought — to which the 
Ilux and How of tides of religious aspirations make 
slight accretions, for that which is named the human 
remains, from first to last, itself. 



Shi(>]d. Dinner 
Island. 


The rude shields of the natives of Din- 
ner Island present the short-horned cres- 
cent wliere it turns aliout tlie solar cffcloj 
being emblems of both thoee dual powers 
invoked upon the roof-rock of the dol- 
men grave, — talismans against all evil. 


Then the device assumes its ornamental character 



in the bronze ]ieriod. Both the Scandina- 
vian Hut-dwellers and the Irish Lake-dwel- 
lers engrave their pins with the emblem; 
and the early and late bronzes of Scandi- 
navia use for sole ornament the time- honored 


symbols. 
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With what pious zeal the native of Guinea painted 
the shrine of solar deity in the cup of the crescent, his 
l)eliefs will declare ; but not only tlie religious 
appeal upon liis shield deserves attention, for 
there is that skill in combination, and beauty 
in lengthened line, which is an advance of 
iiiaiiy representations of more highly trained siueUL GiTirniii. 
delineators. It is rfUiceable, as has been premised, 
that in all figures except that of the prehistoric circle, 
the development of a sense of sha])eliness is tardy. 
The figure of the crescent is constantly traced with 
uneven horns, — that ])hase of the moon causing many 
difficulties to the ideogra]>hist. 

A fine excej)tion to this crudeness in outline ap})ears 
in the architectural ornamentations of 
the Orient in the Cyprian pilasters. 

It it also obscirvable in the frieze of 
the temple of Artemis Leiieophryne, 
wliere in each ample and erjual-horned 
crescent the sculptor delineated the cyi.mn pii.ister. 

massive lion mask in wise ao 
cordance with its traditions, re- 
calling the riirygiaii goddiiss 
Cybele in the chariot impelled 
by lions. It so reminds the 
devotee of the waxing strength 
of the planet, and associates it with the herculean 
labors qf the sun. 

In an early Koinan scul]>ture, 
the frieze of the crescents is 
adorned with inverted leaves, 
thus preserving the archaic hint of the planetary origin 
of vegetation. 




Devices on a frieze. 

LeiicopliryiK' 



Devices on a Roman frieze. 
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J3ut even more surely in Rome than in Greece, the 
meaning of the sign is forgotten; its pious interest is lost 
in advancing changes in belief. So late Chinese cera- 
mic art encloses in the approaching crescent horns the 
haming censer, the circle, or the red rectangle ; but have 
not those emblems ceased to be regarded, even among 
that conservative people ? So also the Oriental rug has 
its obsolete devices of long discarded usages. It is only 
in the niausoleum, the ruin of temples, or the burial 
vase, where can be found the sign in its inherited asso- 
ciation unmixed with later irreverent tritling. Beauty, 

true to her femininity, luis led men in art, as in re- 
ligion, from rude archaicisin to idealism, and that ide- 
Jilism lias fallen in one cycle or another into Hippant 
])icturesqueness. 

To communicate to the votive objects some especial 
talisman io virtue, the peculiar devices u])on the fu- 
neral vase here used. Such purpose 
is apparent in the Cyprian vase, 
here given, which is so crowded 
with dedineations that it may be 
surmised that the artist souglit 
not to forget all his godsd lldle 
is the sacred shrine crescent- 
crowned; within the crescent is 
that figure of equilibrium noticed 
on Scotch monuments. Beneath 
the shrine, on either side, is a group 
of inverted Y signs. The two beasts approaching the 
shrine are tattooed with the emblematic rose and the 
rectangle. How carefully has the artist adhered to the 
most sacred meaning, to the emblems of early tradition 1 
^ Said of the American Indian by A. P'letcher. 
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These figures have not lost their magic; they are coni 
posed of the elements of true scriptures. 

So on the archaic pediment to 
the temple of Theseus its bold 
freedom from the finical crisp- 
ness of new traditions leaves 
the early symbol undisguised. 

Here with the crescent is the 
rose, and around about is the 

Iieart-Shaped lines which are IVlimcnt. Teniple of Theseus. 

found in Halmalieira drawing, asso- 
ciated in the original with tlie (uoss 
of the winds. 

The sign of the winds is traced 
witli equally devout intention upon 





- example 


ITalinalioira (lr<awing. 

the sacred ox skull, ^ and placed in the tomb,- 
nf tlie talismanic pur] nut of the 
primitive symbol which yet lurks 
in the meshes of woof and warp 
of modern fabrics. Thus again, as 
in Kgypt, an animal with curved 
liorns is associated with tlie deities 
of^lie heavens, — animals of virile 
power, these are descriptive of 
creative energy. A cross with four ram's heads with 
coiled horns is an Egyptian sign of the god of the winds. 
From the symbol on the sarcophagus of Kneifedh 
(sec previous page) and a bas-relief at 
Aradus to Hellenic monumental sculp- 
ihjs-rtii(T. Aradus. ture thcrc is exhibited an interesting con- 
tinuity. The (:lrecian artist has depicted upon an 

^ Found in a necropolis at Cari)aiho.s. See Journal of llellenic 
Studies, ri. xxxiii. (1887.) 




Relic, from Carpatlios. 
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Athenian stele two crescents with curled horns, from 

which rise the lanceolate 
blades well known to the 
Mex ican painting, — a 
flamboyant device replete 
with pictograj)hic expres- 
sion, illustrating the nas- 
cent moon with her tra- 
ditional following of 
s])ringing vegetation. 

The same motif seen in the sculpture of Kneifedh is 
applied to a pilaster ^ in Cyprian temple architecture, 
where the nascent moon is care- 
fully marked by radiating lines 
from its cu])-like hollow, and 
within the pyramidal figure at 
base are represented that con- 
stant pair, the sun and moon, 
as a determinate of the scrip- 
Dovircinatct,.pi.>. Cyprus, tuiul ideogram. In another 
carving the radiations have no longer 
place, but the head of tlui goddess As- 
tarte ^ is represented. Thus, in each way 
the same concept is revealed, and the 
steadfast adherence to early ty])es and 
symbols carried forward. Cypriote device. 

Pheiiiciaii architecture has the same story to tell, and 
emphasizes its motif with the characteristic short-horned 
crescent. 

Here is retained the pyramidal figure noticeable on 
crescents of Scottish monuments and to which I have 
ventured to give the name of the sign of equilibrium. 

^ Museum of Louvre. *’ Cesnola Collection. 
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The curled horns forming a Phenician cap- 
ital are turned outward, as upon 

L>henu ian Egyptian amulet painted in 
device. whosc basc are de- 





Egyptian amulet. 

signed numerous small leaflets. 

Kot until as late as the year 350 B. c. did the vase- 
painters of (Ireece begin to adopt a style of drawing 
introduced by tlie more advanced artists ; therefore Hel- 
lenic funereal vase decorations afford 
interesting examples of these ancient 
devices. In the example here given 
from an archaic vase, there is pictured 
the eidolon hovering around its burial 
monument, on tlie summit of wliich 
is carved the curled capital over- 
arched by a conventional (lujle; tliesc 
two signs appear to be the sole inscrip- 
tion, — signs in themselves of like use 
to letters but belonging to that period 
when alphabetic grouping was yet in 
infancy. 

The outward turn of the coil is delineated on the 
back of a scarabieus, the Egyptian amulet often ])laced 
in the sarcophagus of the dead and sometimes in the 



rif'turc of a momi- 
iiiont. From an an- 
Orocian vaso 
tlic I'itlohtf, or 
hovt'ring ne.ir). 



body in the place of the heart. The first of these ex- 
amples encloses a pointed circle, and at either side at 
base are figures of the symbolic square *, above is placed 
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the sacred mountain of the West, where departs the 
dying Osiris. 

The third is associated with the sign tat, symbol of 
equilibrium, whose four cross-bars suggest the cardinal 
points. 

Tlial it is in Egyptian writing expressive of an active 
agent, is declared by the ap])en(led limbs. The 
three exam ides are traceable to the outline of 

The sijjT) ^ 

j'‘. head and curled locks of Hathor (a few strokes of 
writint^. the pen completes the resemblance). To appoint 
the sign to that Egyptian goddess is in harmony with its 
common association. Companion of Isis in the obse- 
quies of the departed sun, the mother goddess stretches 
forth her arms to receive the departing jdanet as those 
mysterious Ones, — the Mexican goddesses of the West, 
— descend with the beloved planet, relieving at the 
zenith the grand phalanx of gods who luid joyfully at- 
tended his journey from the I^^ast. 

In hieroglyphic text the coil is associated with the 
rectangle, colored black fas in Mexican picto- 
graph), which togethcir read the verb to he 
If the square is a symbol of the pro- 
ductive soil, as it is represented in the rite of 
the Sioux, and the coil is an image of fertilizing agency, 
there is a striking appropriateness inasso(datingthe coiled 

S line with Hathor, the mother goddess of Osiris.^ 
The outward turned coil is represented upon 
archaic vases in ancient Greece, and there asso- 
an ancient ciatcd witli thc sigii similar to an emblem of 


0 


Grecian 

vase. 


Khem, god of productivity. 


1 It i.s an interesting coincidence that certain tribes of Indians as- 
cribed the guardianship of their women when dead to the lunar planet ; 
and to Hathor was ascribed the feminine dead of Egypt in a late dyna.sty. 
Also remarkable that the .‘^ign on i))). 185-187 is that of L(‘o. 
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It is figured upon a cinerary vase discov- 
ered at Chiusi in the striated lines resembling 
those rope -like wreaths delineated 
upon Pompeian vases, and also used siern on a 
in Mexican hieroglyphic writing. vase. 

It has been also carried forward 
into Byzantine decoration, and 
there adorned by four upright 

Byzantine leaveS. 
ornainontal 

figure. These examples appear to be a writing, 
description of an advance in the lunar phase, — tlu^ 
idea suggested in sculptures on Scottish monuments, 
where appears the sign of equi- 
librium, elongated and. surmounted 
by coils or volutes. In the ligure 
representing the trinlade, emblem 
f)f Freyja, Scandinavian lunar god- 
dess, — but in this case belonging 
to Chinese decoration, — this idea 

ajjpears to be (‘xpressed by the a])proach 
of these devices to the solar circle, 
through an extreme lengthening of the 
curve, forming a long loo]) and so de- 
scribing solar attraction. 

The sign was applied to a decorative 
frieze by the artists of Ninev(‘h, ex- 
hibiting advanced skill in ada])tation. 

It ha^ been noticed what aptitude 
was early displayed in Arabian and 
Celtic art in vine and leaf tracery. Nin- 

These arc a legacy of remote ])eriods 
when human thought as well as life was all regulated by 
the rising and .setting sun, and waxing and waning moon. 




Syjnfiol oil SI Imrisil inonuinc'iit 
in Scotlsind. 




Mcxifsin ilevirf* 
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In these early days the barbarian, while seeking an 
object for toteinic image, may have noticed the serpen- 
tine tendrils of the vine trailing along his path; and 
indeed he need not look up but along his way to see 
myriad devices of ascending and coiling life which 
should become hints to expression, and thus he would 
initiate those sculptured motifs, — the delicate meander 
and gay anthemion of later artists. And not only the 
whims and fantasies of gypsy Flora, but the insignia of 
the armored fauna, or emblazonment of speckled insect 
in chrysalis, mummy-bound, or in winged happiness 
low-Hying in grassy thicket ; one or the other observed 
by the searching priest of Nature would fire his sensitive 
thouglit with wonder and figure and fantasy iniming- 
ling would assume place in liis heraldic seigniory, his 
hierogram and pictograph. 

The little spinner,^ sitting curtained in its leaf that 
with delicate threads it has closed around about its 
boneless body, that so cradled it could regale itself from 
the green pulp, is ornamented by a triangular spot very 
like tlie trislele of Freyja, goddess of the Scandinavian 
pantheon. And the inhabitant of the corn-spin dle,^ 
yellow, smooth, and- decorated along its pulpy sides 
witli black, shining spots, wears those devices which 
r(?a])pear in tlie black round moon-spot on the cheek 
of Yz-pa-])alotle, Mexican goddess, who wears a mask- 
ette in sha])e of a large moth upon whose mandibles 
is pictured the maize. A mask-head with blue-lidded 
eyes and grinning teeth dangles at the goddess’s back, 
where spread ornithmorphic plumage, and the unlovely 
Being has taloned feet like those of the sacred solar 
eagle. Thus with all paraphernalia is given an an- 

1 Cynthia cardui. ^ Monagriadas. 
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thropomorphic image of the corn ravager, well suited 
to dramatization of natural phenomena. The multi- 
plicity in Nature's repertoire — rich treasure-trove for 
the imaginations of the barbaric priest — are incalcu- 
lable obstacles to the interpretation of pictograph ; yet it 
may be seen that tangles of vine and serpent inhabitant, 
insects on wing or in liower, are alike common figures 
of speech. All expression of thought is of this natural 
parentage, and language, as art, is rooted in these the 
primitive signs of things.^ 

Since Athene is goddess of the air, it may be assumed 
that the serpeiit-liair of the Gorgon head, amulet of her 
shield, is a representation of the aerial serpent seen to 
leap from the skies in forked lightning. Such also may 
be the intention of the coils figured by the locks of the 
gods of Assyria and Chaldea, or the waving locks of the 
Egyptian god lies, and the serpent-locks of Ato-to-harto, 
the Indian demi-god ; each and all being intended as 
signs of celestial approaches and domination. The solar 
orb itself is sometimes represented with pendent ser- 
pents, gs shown on a preceding jiage. The coil or vol- 
ute is another image of this planetary force. It is a 
sign of active agency, — of virile force, as the ram’s 
horns, — or of waxing fertilization, as the curled horns 
upon the moon. 

It is the ])urpose of the shaman to exhibit himself in 
association with the more formidable powers of Nature. 
He desires both to astonish and to excite fear. The 
coil is the trait above all others tliat individualizes the 
power of the serpent. The serpent alone rises unaided 
by hand or foot, and turns witli sweeping folds, its 
head in the midst with open jaws and thrusting tongue. 

^ Coilex lienien.si.s, Ribliotlieqiie Nationalo, P.-iris. 
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On the tip, at light, winsome play, its young frolic 
in wonderful poise and swift gyrations. They turn 
and wheel and dart in weird joyance of life. It is the 
materialization of all magic force; it is an image of 
unseen life. 

How natural, then, to figure it on the face or mask 
oil column or wall, upon the rocks of the cavern, or 
upon the fai^ade of the temple ! And if of serpent life 
or of insect, how appropriate to append its upward turn 
to that Face of anthropomorphic Being from whose di- 
vine supremacy all signs and emblems take shape, and 
which the daring sculptor in simple faith and reverence 
places upon the fa(*ade of his grand tem})le at l^alenque ' 
Face of archaic imagination, — the conven- 
tionalized human eyes and crocodile jaw, the 
bestial head, — is it a manifestation of the 
great avatar? Is it the Face of the Sun? Face of 
God ! What changes have been wrought in represen- 
tation of the god-head ! Each nation differing in some 
point from tlie other, and every individual at length 
differing from his neighbor with the broadening of 
civilization and deepening of personality. 

In Mexican writing, the coil is sometimes associated 
with the burning altar, where it is placed in the midst 
of rising flame (see Mexican altar) ; and it is associated 
witli the Honey-bee, where it reaches forth from the 
cross of the winds, — the transverse lines on a black 
square, sign of the prolific earth, from which fall the 
dropping seeds (see picture of bee). 

In a Mexican sculpture the lineaments of an idol’s 
face are all composed of serpents. The heads of two 
w’heeling serpents form the eyes, their twisted tails the 
nose, and two smaller seri)ents form the mouth (see 
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Ethiio. Museum, Berlin), — all a graphic and barbaric 
image of immortal, re-awakening Life, the god-head of 
Nature. 

The hibernating snake awakens with the approaching 
summer. When the heat of the sun descends in vast 
waves upon the earth, and vegetation springs up, the 
serpent throws off his old garment and comes forth in 
burnished splendor, sign of bright Athene’s celestial 
array. Thus, then, the serpentine coil suggests the 
joys of the vernal epoch of resurrection. Jlcmeter, 
giver of the maize, in Hellenic sculpture was once 
adorned with serpentine locks. It was she whom the 
(Ireek held in attendance within the tomb, in her hand 
the maize, and over her face a veil. 



A niortiiar>" mask of an Aleut Indian. 


On the mortuary masks of the Aleut ^ was painted 
the emblematic serpent, — the one figure a coil, the other 
a semi-coil, both expressions of the religious hope of the 
lone Indian, whose bones lay through the revolving sea- 


^ Found at Alkanh, at Delicoff Harbor. Presented to the National 
Museum by Dr. T. T. Minor. 
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sons in the rocky caverns of Akanh. On this ancient 
mask there yet remain signs of red coloration, the hue 
which the warrior Osceola laid on his face in prepara- 
tion for death. 

Coil of vine-tendril representing the subtile life of 
vegetation; coil of serpent, representation yet more 



subtile of the vivifying force, — eacli liaving a celestial 
nativity, what more suited to archaic belief tlian its im- 
age in the horned nascent moon, and in such guise where 
better the springing vegetation declaring renewed life? 

Demeter, the divinity of the earth in the Hellenic 
representation, is shown in the act of bestowing the cov- 
eted maize upon mankind. With a torch in one hand 
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and the maize in the other she approaches Triptoleme, 
who is mounted upon a chariot impelled by a serpent. 
Triptoleme holds a sheaf of grain in one hand ; in the 
other he bears a cup in which to receive the divine 
ichor that Persephone alone bestows. So is explained 
the purpose of the ancient artist wlio adorned the head 
of Demeter with serpent locks. Also is disclosed that 
constant association of celestial llame with vegetable life. 

With aspect even more attractive than Hera, having 
the sweet air of the Egyptian llathor, the goddess is 
next to Athene, Hellas’ loveliest conception of feminin- 
ity. Favorite figure in the surpassing beauty of the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, its perfection challenges its 



antiquity, unless it is granted that an essay of deline- 
ation of ^ the feminine figure was made long anterior to 
the male, and by practice this perfection was attained. 

Demeter, goddess of flowery fields and of completed 
life, is not alone found represented upon the temple, 
her figure is carved and painted with all talisman ic 
meanings upon funeral monuments and burial vase. 

13 
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If thus she appears in full figure, yet also in sign ; and 
what more adequate representation than the coiled horn 
of tlie nascent moon, the burning altar, and the broad 
blades of the succulent grain ? These, indeed, are seen 
upon the (Irecian stele. ^ 

Eleiisis was principal centre of the cult of Deiiieter, 
wliere those mysteries were celebrated that acquired a 
remarkable im])ortance in the expression of religious 
ideas in tlui (Jtli century. Tliere the legend of JJeme- 
t(*r was enacted in a seri(‘s of theatrical scenes, among 
which th(* hearing oil of Proserpine took i)recedent. 
Prosiu’piiKi is repres(mt(‘d gathering, on the plains, roses 
and saffron, violets, lilies, and hyacinths, when Pluto 
app(.'ars in Ids chariot of gold, and seizing, bears her 
Jiway to th(‘ realms of Hades. 

Tlui se(;ond s(‘ene depi(‘.ts the mother’s search and 
laimmt. IhuMiies is lirst sent by Zeus to the rescue ; 
he eats of tlie forhiddmi fruit of the [>oinegraiiate and 
is retained in Hades; and linally Demeter herself de- 
scends and rescues lier child. How differs this, exc(i])t 
in elaboration, from the ])riinitive drama of the Tnnuit, 
wherein the ihdties of the tlunider god and winter arc 
(Iranudfs pvrsouai? 

The cres(n*ut of the coiled horns is discovered traced 
on the rocks of Scandinavia, and there termed Freyja s 
cml)lem,- but vvitliout fringe of undulating blades or 
otlu‘r accessory. 

Assuming the sacredness of the device on the stele of 
the buried (Jre(dv, added interest is communicated to its 

^ Fi^^iiivd l)v Max Colif^noii. Vase from Hiaion. See Mytliologie 
Fipftirtk’i (le la (Jii-eo. 

- lieside the .slieaf ot j'rain.s and the torch, the blue-eyed pig is at- 
tribute of Demeter as of Fivvja. 
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1 #- 


Ionic device. 


appearance in artistic motif. Applied as in Ionic capi 
tol, it shows that habit in Hellenic con- ^ 
structions mentioned in the earlier pages 
of this chapter; for an archaic sign is 
seized and perfected, losing its stem ver- 
ity of expression by its complete surrender to the laws 
of beauty. 

In singular consonance with Cy})rian, Plie- 
niciaii, and Grecian ap})lication of the device, 

— a wooden supi)ort, — a rude ])ilaster in an 
Irish church is ornamented with the sign of 
many traditions. 

In the craniiogs of the Irish l^ake-dwellers, 
bronze pins are discovered decorated by an 
ingenious combination of the Hower and 
coils, both of which are sculptured upon 
' a monument in Scotland ; they also arc 
very similar in arrangement to the figure 

of Neptune’s trident 
traced on an archaic 
vase of Sicily. A 
fine skill met the dis- 




Pin from the 
cniimoffs of 
Ireland. 



flevico on an aneient momiincnt in Scotland 


coviny of nuit- 
als ill North- 
ern Europe, 




wliere the artistic intuitions were greatly ad- 
vanced long before ; and what the Bronze Period 
gave was in a way Init the convenienc.e of ma- 
terial to construction, for there were ready at 
hand the device and the rudimental form. 

An ap])lication of the emblem may be 
seen on the walls of the temple of Isis at 

On the temple of .. i i i • • 

Isis, Pompeii. Pompeii. With elaboration it appears in 


From an 
ancient 
Sicilia !i 


G\_? 
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French architectural ornamentation, but with that grace 
and beauty in the adaptation of 
antique motif which is every- 
where noticeable in French con- 
struct ion or ornamentation. 
Frencli sculptures, indeed, have a sleek gliding grace, 
loving of daintiness and abhorrent of vulgarity,' show- 
ing a genius to which clumsiness is a crime and adroit- 



Irish. 



nt=3 

CL-^ 


Egyptian. 


ness a distinguishing virtue. Irish skill in adaptation 
is (minions of PVench virtues, seen here in tlie bronze 
decorations of llie Lake-dwellers’ period. It is also 
comparable to the slim graceful lines of Egypt’s most 
llourisliing epoch of artistic development. 

Q 2 emblem of 

the coiled horns is not 
iTathor’s uiilike the Egyptian de- 
Vice representing Ila- 
thor’s spindle, and in that form is 


C_J> 




Sign on the stamp 
oan jiricst. 



Mexi<;an spindle. 

^ See Codex Dresden, 


the same device used by Mexican 
priests for a hierarchal stamp ; it 
is the same figure that appears 
with other insignia associated with 
feminine divinity in Mexican writ- 
ing,’ — and thus associated with 
women, is sculptured appropri- 
ately upon the Mexican whorl.’ 
Also whorls in the Ethno. Mii.seiiin, Berlin. 
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Mexican. 


Scottish sculpture. 


Vo e-' 

Talisman on Chinese pot- 
tery. 


It forms, with a beaming sun and wreathed circle, a 
conspicuous mark upon the loop 
of the Mexican sa- 
cred serpent, — the 
same association 
given in the monu- 
mental sculptures 
of Scotland. 

The Chinese ideograph has a similar duplication of the 
device in the Mexican figure applied 
to arts of prophecy. Here are given 
those parallel lines used in Chinese 
writing, which on pottery are a talis- 
man for longevity, and in social usage 
are expressive of a prayer for a long 
life.i 

An interesting leaden object discovered in excava- 
tions in England (precincts of London) 
serves to illustrate the constancy and un- 
limited use of the Ereyja crescent. The 
same arrangement is observable upon 
the “memorial stones” discovered at 

Myceme. 

Of the same cabilistic meaning is the sign here given, 

4 a crescent surmounted by a disk from which rises 
W the solar flames. Beneath these figures were writ- 
ten ten “ entirely powerful ” combinations of letters, by 
the Thibetian priest, both letters and symbolic sign 
being traced on a leaf-shaped design recalling the form 
of the flame-like arrows of Mexico. 

The crescent in shape of horns appears upon a pro- 
cessional mask probably used in ceremonial of the fete 
^ Interpreted by Dr. Graeber, Berlin, 1887. 
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K^'yptinn picto- 


of Abydos,^ where a bell-shaped flower supports the lunar 
face. The priests of Horus in procession 
of Menu at Thebes wore on their heads 
masks of diverse character, — some in the 
form of the head of a hawk, others of the 
kneeling bull, and still others of the cyno- 
(jephale. The cynocephale^ is consecrated 
-niphi(!.s<uiptuic. xhoth, god of truth, lunar deity. In 

the mask of a cyiiocephale he is represented holding 
one of the symbolic Eyes, emblem of the full moon. 
This deity is consecrated to the rising sun but also 
bears essential relation to both planets. 
Among these hieroglyphics associated with 
the processional mask represented here, are 

Kiypi‘i‘- two signs of peculiar interest, since they are 
not unlike those crescents and ligures of the nascent 
moon presented on a previous page, and arc also signs 
used ill Mexican painting, where they resemble the man- 
dibles of the Honey-bee, in a vignette associated witli 
the sign. 

Upon the same Egyiitian monument, and with these 
ligures is another processional mask which is less Egy])- 
tian than Mexican in its general characteristics. 

Another mask, nearly effaced, is crowned by four 
^ ^ coiled appendages wliich are comparable 

upon a Mexican lunar head. 
.1 This head in being decorated with coiling 
pendants recalls the constant association 
of lunar divinity with both serpents and 


J 


Efinttian, 


^ M. O.nstoii Maspcro (in coiTcspoiKlpnce, SepUniiber, 1889). Mon- 
nmont in the Louvre, lf>. 

- See nionuinoTits of Louvre where cynocephale, or apes, are de- 
picted worshipjung tlie rising sun. 
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bees in Mexican hieroglyphic writing, which 

idea is yet further carried forward by the ^ ^ 

sculpture on the robe of the Ephesian \. ) 

Diana, where at the base of a line of alter- X) 

nate bees and four-petalled roses these 

coils are placed. 

The coil also appears in the crown of 
. , priests and gods in 

/pl:::::::; /'W the Harvest Scenes 

li\ of the Codex Troano; 

1^\ it is further .seen in 

Mexican. iusigllia 1)01116 Q ) 

u])on the shoulders of a lunar divinity, 
where the springing vegetation is tigiued 
upon the Dee or Moon nia.sk. Mexican signs. 

Mexican vignette presents an assemblage of signs in 
which the coiled crescent is seen upon a vase, an (ixact 
likeness to the Egyt)tian hieroglyphics associated with 
A a processional mask. The vase con- 
'/b Jm \ packages marked with devices 

accompany representations of the 
^ bee. Tlie ])yramid, colored black, pos- 

ZZkZZiZZ sibly intended as a sign of e(|uilibriuin 

(" and tlie hap])y parallel of sun and 

^ \ moon, stands between two stalks, tlie 

I / foliage not unlike that representing 

^ the sacHHl artemisia on a ma.sk and 

Mexican vignette. ),nllalo .skull, cacli dcscribcd in 


Mcxie.an signs. 




Mcxie.an vignette 


another chapter. 

Among the figures represented in the inscription on 
the rocks at Jezabis appear the two presented on page 
200. Mexican painting represents, in the Harvest 
Scene, the bee with mandibles projected toward a bundle 
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of flames; and further comparison 
may be made to the paint> 
ing where the bee ap- 
proaches a shrine as here 
given. ^ 

Carefully etched on the 
back of the sacred scara- 
ba*us these pendants are 
shown as stamens to the 
four-pctalled flower, each 
petal striated, as also is 
the rigure of a bee upon 
another scarabieus. Still further, this conceit appears 
in a scaraba3us where only the crescent with coiled 


Mexican vignetts. 



Devices on the buck of Egyptian scarabu'ia. 


horns is decorated with coiled pendants like those upon 
tlie Mexican lunar mask. 



Device on the back of aii 
Egyptian scarabeeus. 


' The Moki Indian used as a charm a packet of honey wrapped up 
in the inner fold of the husk of maize. See Pictographs of N. A. I., 
Garrick Mallery, Ethno. Report, 1883-84. 
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In further application this form of the crescent is 
placed, simple and inornate, upon a scarabseus, with a 
sign of equilibrium swung between the coils,^ a device 
used among our Indians as a sign of the heart. 

The history of the rise and development of the coiled 
ligure used in mask decoration and sculpture, in archi- 
tectural and sculptural ornamentation carried forward 
from the rude carving on the Scandinavian rocks to 
line bronze decoration, or on monumental stone, or 
Egyptian text, bears witness to its common adoption as 
a symbol. It has been seen that the figure equally 
could be derived from one coiled natural object as 
another. It might be a coil of a serpent, of a vine, or 
of a ram’s horn ; and its application in ornamentation to 
all objects of funereal, monumental, and industrial pur- 
pose widens the chances of its traditions as well as 
illustrates its universal favor. Only in the fact of its 
association with a divinity whose attributes are known, 
may its specific meaning be suggested; as then the 
horn of the lunar crescent, as an insignia of the Ephe- 
sian Diana, or of Kreyja of the North, the figure may 
be interpreted. And in such an interpretation the coil 
on the shell, sign of the watery element over which the 
lunar divinity presides, should not be forgotten. The 
shell was sculptured on the breast of Quetzalcoatl, 
emissary of the lunar divinity in Mexican myth (see 
Museum. Trocadero). To the Peruvians the shell 
was a sacred device, as may be seen in the following 
ceremony. 

In the festival of the month of December, when had 
assembled the king and his officers in the plaza of Cuzco, 

1 Scarabseus Museums, Louvre, Paris. Etlmo. Museum, Florence, 
Italy. 
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where were placed the huacas as images of the gods, 
the Creator, the Suii and Moon, the people went to the 
house near the temple of the Sun and brought out 
therefrom a long cable, or cord, woven in four colors, 
black, white, red and yellow, at the end of which was 
a large ball of wool. The women on one side and tlui 
men on tlic other singing the song of iaqui^ the pri- 
meval hyniii, moved onward with equal step and slowly 
approached the S([uare, where they paused only to per- 
form tlieir reverence to the gods and tlie Jnca, when 
they wheeled around and around, bearing the cable with 
them, until at length they had figured the spiral of a 
shell ; then at once all dropped the cord from tlieir 
hands, and walking away left the sacred figure outlined 
in varied color iqion the ground. 'I'o this cable was 
sacriliced a lamb ^ by the devout Peruvian, whose regard 

^ This ivprosontatioii appears to liavo beoi) an allegory. As the 
rainbow, Cmjctuf.f was the object of great veneration among the Peru- 
vians and called the servant of both the sun and moon deities, it may 
])erhaps be infernnl that reference was intended to it in the cable of 
many c<jlors. Shells of rich and varied sheen of hues were selected in 
nrisk ornamentation. In the fdia}»el at thizeo, an image of the rainbow 
was found, made of ])late of gold of various .shades of gold, which cov- 
ered a whole wall of the edilice. In offering their silk bamhdets to the 
gods, the (diinese especially regarded the coloi- of the hibric. Packets 
of silk in five «'olors were used as amulets against wounds. The ('hi- 
nese mothers to insure a long life to their jdiildnm attach a bundle of 
mubieolored silk thread from a table of offering to their infants ; the 
thn*ads of this rite are termed the “silken threads of a longlife.” 
These also are used to reinforce memory, and also arc? interchanged in 
neighborly good will. This friendly act is perfoiined on a summer 
midday when the sun is at its highest point. That which shall he 
aninhd of good also may have its talismanic power for evil. The famous 
witch-knots, which were mnd(‘ of bands of different colors and mate- 
rial, buried beside tbe dwelling of an enemy wrought bis destruction : — 
Terna tibi b.aee tripliei diver.sa eolorae lieia eircundo necte tribns 
iiodis t(‘rnos Amarvlii, (?oloros neete amarylii, rriodo <*t veneris die 
vineula neete. (Virgil, Eel. Vlll.) 
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for color is testified in various ceremonials, one of which 
occurred in the month of May, when was sacrificed in 
honor of the sun a large number of sheep whose wool 
varied in tint. 

The device of the rectangle discovered sculptured 
upon the Peruvian lion-mask (see illustration in Chap- 
ter IV.) is not more universal than that of the coil, also 
figured on an ancient mask shown above. These two 
devi(!es are found together in Mexican and Plgyptian 
writing ; it is not then without a proper interpretation 
that the four Runic lines — four representing the rec- 
tangle of the Egyptian heavens and also the four car- 
dinal points — should represent the idea conveyed by 
tlie coil, the two becoming synonymous, as in illustra- 
tion 30, Chapter V., where is pointed out its probable 
relations to the cabalistic letter C, third letter in the 
alphabet, — that pool of prehistoric notions. 

Capable of the most charming development in artistic 



Norman sculpture. Mask in a coil of leaves. 

delineation, the coil trails a host of figurements in 
which primitive thought has found expression. In it- 
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self a figure of upspringing life, its sculpture or painting 
discloses, in a shadowy past, strictly human ideas that 
come forth upon history’s pages cautiously and dim as 
the human face sculptured within a covert of encircling 
leaves by the early Norman artist. 



Fret in rich coloring, and Vase with coil decorations. (See Evidences of the Antiqu- 
ity of Man t)n tin* Site of the City of Mexico. W. H. Holmes, Trans. Anthrop. Soc., 
vol. iii. p. G8.) 




* TLc Mcjiiusa of Die Villa Luodovisi, Rouie. 



CIFAPTER VTT. 


Movkmknt «aiid (diange of location gave rise to viiri - 
ous (jonjectures aiuoiig primitive peoples. 1'lie sun’s 
migrations were doubtless a foundation 
for that curious solar myth related to 
Major Powell, where the planet is de- 
scribed as a bodiless Head rolling along 
th(‘, naming plains. Those weird tales 
of the Ko-nea-ranneh-neh, winged heads 
of lire, careering over tlKi marsh and 
pool, are also ellbrts of the irn.'igination 
to (explain the niovenients of the ignes 
fatni coniinon U) tliose localities. Tliere 
was, indeed, an association * among the 
Iroquois Indians, whose leader was a 
woman ; and she in this capacity had 
coniplet(‘ control over all ceremonial, 
holding in custody the regalia of the 
society, and to her communication was 
made in case of desire to receive the 
benetits of the rites of the masquerade. 

TIu‘ duty of this society was to propitiate those 
demons who, without feet, arms, or body, mysteriously 
uiovcmI about from tre(^ to tree in solitary ])laces, and 
whose inlluencc was believed to be most pernicious to 

' Soe iloscription hy Ti. 11. Morgan. Report 1872, Albany. 



Moiiusa lu'Mtl on :i 
(’oliiiiiii aiini.-iii 

.SCUlptlll'l’. 
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the human race. As their fiery faces paralyzed the be- 
liolder, masks were conceived in like potency, diversifietl 
to please individual fancy, which were worn by niem- 
l)ers of tlie band when in niastpierade. Called upon 


when the sick should happen to dream 
of a Fire- Face, they a[)[)eared in Indian 
iile, each wearing a mask arranged to 
liis taste, preceded by Ga-go-sa Ilomun- 
ta-se-ta. T7])on tlieir shoulders were 
tlirown tattered blankets, and in each 
hand were turth^-sliell rjHlles. On en- 
Uu’ing the liome of the invalid, they first 
stirred the hot asiies on the Inearth, and 
then sprinkled tlie patient with them 
until his head was covered, when he 



WmsU of ITf)>nnn-ta- 


was raised from the coiu'b and led about 


in tlie chariiKul circle of the Fire-Face dance. 1'he 


dance concluded, a banquet was partaken, severally and 
alone, when the actors unmasked. 

In the Ogalalla Indian’s cenuiionial of consecration 
of the white buffalo, at one. point of the. rites the skull 
is nunoved from the U-ma-ne and laid at the foot of 


the })ray(^r-pole., when the “eagle war bonnet” (j)art of 
the sacred ])hara])hernalia) is broken up and scattenMi 
over it; a disk of shell is crusluHl to ]K)wder and })Our(id 
over the skull ; and lastly a blue ornament, resembling 
in shape the favorite “elk-tooth” decoration, called the 
“ blue-cloud ” and said to Ik* mad(‘ from beads, is also 
])0\vdered and thrown over the .sacre<l head.^ 

Th(‘ Mandan Indian was accustomed to place the 
bulfalo skulls within the circles and at the foot of the 


“prayer-poles,” where were arranged tlie heads of their 
deceased relatives. 


' .Sec bv Mis'i A. Fb-tolun-. 
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The human skulls were prepared with much care. 
The whole body of the deceased was first wrapped in 
the skin of a bear killed for the purpose ; it then was 
raised upon forked poles where it would receive the full 
play of the winds and light. After a certain period of 
time bad (‘Lapsed the body was taken down and the 
skull was removed, scraped, and (deaned, when it was 
placed in the sacred circle, as here illustrated.^ With 



MaiKl.'in IiKli.'in’s i’irc.lo of the skulls. 


like devotion the Capucini friar deposits the bones of 
his brother monks in wheels and geometrical patterns 
against the walls of his monastery, sacred tokens of 
a mystic piety. 

The Iroquois’ Fire-Face is capable of malignancy ; but 
notwithstanding, it is invoked to cure disease. So the 
Chaldean invoked to cure physic.al disorders the Spirit 
of the South Wind, the pernicious wind from the des- 
erts of Arabia, which also was personitied in all ugli- 

^ See Catliii, on Mainiun Indians. 
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ness, — the face of a fury, the hands drawn and fingers 
curved in a frenzy of hate: — 

“ I.ay down the iiuiii, after thou liast purified liim ; lay the 
image on his bare abdomen, impart to it my magic power, and 
turn its face westward that the wicked Nanitur who dw('lls in 
Ids body may take some other abode. Amen.” 

J>y this means the malice of the evil obsessing the 
])atieiit was believed to be exorcised. 

Idle rite of casting ashes upon the head, as in the 
Iroquois’ ceremonial, or the rite of the ba])tism of blue 
powdiir 111)011 the skull of the bulfalo, is not peculiar to 
tlie Occident. In the Orient, similar are the methods of 
(‘xpressing grief, and kindred also may be the sentiment 
inspiring the act. 

ddie fever of grief is like the disorder of the physical 
economy ; it puts the soul out of harmony, and at once 
til ere is a cry for healing. Such is the appeal of the 
Xavajo Indian woman who gathers with eager hands 
llio colored dust consecrated by its likeness to her 
god, and casts it over the head of her child. Healing, 
healing of all misericis, is invoked at the entrance way 
of life ; behind the mask of Nature, under the growing 
sod, or in the assumed form of the Fire-Faces, healing 
is sought. Demoniac though the face, remedial the 
spirit: an ugly manifestation of divinity, not a nianife.s- 
tation of an ugly divinity ; for the god Heeing from such 
characterization bears no malice. He is, . indeed, be- 
lieved to be capable of bestowing Ixmefits; his image is, 
therefore, like the accidental distortions in a broken mir- 
ror of a portrait whose real lineaments are beautiful ; it 
is a nature god ! 

The mask of Hornun-ta-se-ta represents an oval face 
14 
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d(3eply corrugated (suggesting shrivelling disease), a 
beaked nose, and an elongated tongue, which lolls in 
caniiK^ t'asliion from the drawn lips. The face upon the; 
shamanic rattle of the Thlinkit Indian is an example of 
tlui repr(\seiitation of one of these traits. In these sculp- 
tures the tongue is bent down to meet the mouth of 
some small beast, — a frog, for instance, sacred animal 
among the Mexicans ; or of a beaver, sacred to certain 
N«)i‘tli American tribes.^ Such als(j are tlni devices fre- 
(juently used for the tote post. This arrangement is 
ex])Iained in the custom of the shaman, who when he 
had obtained that bc^ast appropriated by the mandates 
of a vision, as his ])crsonal genius, carefully preserved 
the tongue in his medicine-sack. The tongue of tlu*. 
beav()r, claim certain Northern Indians, gives power 
to iiiter[)ret all languag(i used l)y animate or inanimate 
nature. 

Th(3 lolling tongue then is an (miblem of supernatural 
])ower, either ac([uired ])y the shaman through preserva- 
tion of tli(5 tongue of his personal genius, or among the 
Homuii-ta-sc-ta Association by the assumption of the 
mask : the former described by a scries of sculptures 
on tlui totem-post, or l)y the rattle; tlie latter by the 
elongation on the mask of the member itself. 

Turning from the figure of the Fire-Face to that of 
the planetary, tliere is encountered the same feature, for 
the ^Mexican calendar-mask presents this peculiar trait. 

The lro([uois' mask is a figure of the woman’s face, 

^ “This reimiikahk* form of carving, namely, -that representing a 
figure with the tongue out ami communicating with a frog, bird, snake, 
or fish, — is one of the mo.st characteristic features of tlie carvings of the 
peo])le who live between Oregon and Prince William Sound.” — W. H. 
Dali.. 

The frog and painted solar disk is a Mexican hieroglyphic for a year. 
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SO also may be that 
of the Italian mask;^ 
for the serpents, there 
represented as a halo 
around the face, are 
common followers of 
the lunar divinity. 

The lunar divinity 
earlier worshipped in 
Chaldea as well as in 
Mexico is not always 
distinguishable from 
the earth-goddess, 
sometimes termed tlie Earth at Niglit, — Coatlicue. She 
is figured in Mexican painting amid a suite of careering 
gods who frolic in Imddiug feet and lloral limbs; a 
])hantasmagoric gigantomachia of lighter sliift and sheen 
tlirough play of color than the scul])tures of Pergamenc. 
In ])ainting, that elder art, there is a riot of fancy that 
the scul])toPs chisel cannot ])rovoke, chi]) his masses as 
he may. It indicates conditions suited to the vanishings 
and startling glini])ses of the moon. Color is tricksy 
as Ariel; it b(doiigs to the hide and seek of the moon 
in the flowers while the sun is at the horizon’s edge, 
th(» lives of things are in their blessed parallels, and 
when the Indian world is at vespers in mountain 
solitudes. 

^ liOV;iil MiisPUin, Berlin. The Cliinese were accustomed to mak(^ 
a festival in honor of the moon in the autumn. Bread-cakes were then 
made on which were depicted various objects, principal among them 
was the head of a beautiful woman. See l,es Fetes Annuellement cele- 
brates a Rmoui, J. J. Oroot. 

“The essence of the moon dominates the watery elements, and for 
that reason when the moon is full the sea runs high.” — Pao-I'oii-toz 
(Chinese work of the 4th century). 






All ancient Italian mask in terra-cotta. 
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The moon startles the winds from their hiding-places, 
where their wings rising hustle around her glistening 
face, (^uetzalcoatl, Mexican sovereign of the flying 
crowd, speeds in the divine wake or sweei)s far beyond. 
His the protean power to don eitlier serpent or bear mask, 
— face of that long-tongued lover of lioiiey. With such 
imagery rises the grotesque in art, hatched in poly- 
theism, giving birth to a troop of shapes, menacing or 
grimacing, tangled or flowery, — sprites wlio have not 
yet departed from the wood sculptures of Norway nor 
the bronz(‘s of tlie rollicking humorists of Ireland. Tlie 
movements of tlie wind in the forest or among the 




% 


grasses and flowers was occasion for poetic imagery ; it 
also gave rise to sacred metaphor. The Ojibwa Indian 
took r(‘(jourse to a simple straight line in summarizing 
this movement. He drew a circle, and traced parallel 
liiK^s across the disk, doubling them, possibly by way of 
emphasis (see figure in Indian Myths). 

The head-gear and maskettes of the lunar suite rep- 
resen t(‘d in the Codex liemensis, bear a circle on either 
side : on these circles are traced straiglit lines 
covering the disk. From the circle rose a 
banneret in.scribed with the four V signs men- 
tioned in the previous chapter. 

Turning to Fgyj)tian hierogly])hics, — as many times 
before in similar uncertainty of meaning, — a sign is 
discovered that is an exact 
Q ^ counterpart, barring the ban- 

~ K/li/ neret. This sign is accom- 

Ejryptian. Mexic'an. panicd ill the group here of- 
fered with the symbol of water, and together the figures 
express vitality. 

The same figure with that of the looped sign reads 
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“to breathe.” In another 
^ H scripture it writes the word j 

“maize;” and repeated 
ToJ.reathe. prcseiits the iiaiiie 

of Ammon, — “he who gave move- 
ment to things which exist in 
(Celestial Spaces ; ” he also who 
kept the balance of the world, the 
equilibrium of things. In this last 

assemblage is figured the sacred bird with outspreading 



• 

Ammon. 


wings. 

The winds are associated with the movements of 
birds. “ The breath ” is a movement of physical life. 
Tlie soul hovers about the Egyptian mummy in the 
form of a bird with opening wings. 

^^ot unworthy, therefore, the concept rep- 
resented by a rude wooden mask, above 
which, balanced on equal bars, sits the 
sacred thunder-bird, whose outspreading 
wings bring the tempest and shadow of 

IiKliaii tiuisk ill 

darkness. wood. 

The thunder-bird of the Thlinkit Indian is described 
as'a giant man dwelling in the sacred mountain.^ When 
in want of food he masks liimself witli a bird’s head and 
a pair of wings, the head being sliarj) as a knife and 
possessing “ a tongue which makes fir<i.” The god 
Thlu-kluts, thus arrayed, spreads his wings and sails 
over the ocean in searcli of a whale. l>y his side, and 
attached to liis waist, is the ITa-hek-to-ak, tlie lightning 
demon, who darts upon the prey and bears it to the 
hungry god. 



^ The Indian-s of Cape Flattery, James G. Swan. Smithsonian 
Cont. Knowledge, v’ol. xvi. 
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In this description the tongue is especially qualified, 
— “ it makes fire.” In the tongue, then, it was believed 
resided the fertilizing fire supposed also to exist in 
lightning, — the celestial serpent leaping to the earth 
in the fructifying showers of June. 

These archaic methods of expression are preserved in 
scul])tural ornamentation upon Mexican temples. A 

9 figure in terra-cotta wears a heart-shaped de- 
vice on which the artemisia sprig is delineated, 
like that on the bars of the mask supporting 
the thunder-bird. The elongated tongue here 
is flat and pointed. The reticulated line of the 
M(‘xi»'!iri collar around the neck is suggestive of the sei' 
sdiiptuK. Mexican statue of a feminine divinity, 

Teo-yani-qui,^ is ])ortrayed with a garment attached at 
the waist and falling part way to the feet. This gar- 
ment is comjiosed of tlie wattled bodies of serpents, their 
pimdent heads forming the fringed edge of the fearful 
raiment. 

This should place the figure^ in suite of Metzli, 
lunar divinity, •— serpent and woman ever holding 
jocund company. 

Testimony of how far the figure of thc^ mask with 
elongated tongue was carried down the current of ar- 
tistic imitations is given in the sculpture of the famous 
Domkirche of Norway.^ There, in the extreme north, 
in the midst of Odin’s realms, the rugged mountains of 
Thor, and the pleasant valleys of Ilaldur, linger the 
signs of primeval thought. In those Northern sculp- 
tures, in the first example here given, the tongue is 

1 See statue, Troeadero, Paris. 

2 Tlirondjheiu, Norway, (’athedral built in eleventli century by 
king Olaf Kyni. 
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extended from the not ungentle lips, and all the linea- 
ments are expressive of canine lovingness and beastly 
comfort. Humor, unwelcome in tlie true grotescjue, 
anticipant of comedy, crowds upon the eyes with pulpy 
cheeks, and tlie chin rounds with the indecision of sur- 
feit. In both examples there is indication of decay of 



Norwr^ian arcliitc'cturul masks from the aiuaeiit <'aUitMlral of Throndjlu in. 

force : that force tliat prevails in elder deliiuiations ; 
the force that lies in the true artists’ (creations, — 
namely, religious vitality, adoration, and self-surrender. 
Trivial souls flimsy the sublimest thought; unbelieving 
men build statuesque idiots. na])])y is the artist whose 
hand is matched to a pious belief which sets its sinewy 
grasp to the strong purpose of expression. Kvini tlie 
troglodyte is better artist than the scoffVjr ; and perhaps 
it would be well for the growth of truth that conven- 
tionality, having done its alphabetic work and btung 
party to makeshifts, should now be thrown to the wall. 
The slip-shod sliding from the frank image, the easy 
substitute of a half-truth with S([uinting suggestions 
which the unthinking and unfaithful have linked to 
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its train, — tiiriiiiig ardor into gossip, — has clogged 
the evolution of modern art. The fervor that set the 
noblemen of France to trundle stones to the building 
of St. Denis ; the feeling of denunciation against the 
pngan grimaces, in place of strong-browed saints, shown 
by tlie bold condemnations of Saint ?)ernard; the clear, 
strung souls of the artists of CTuny, — laid the corner- 
stoiHj to (lothici art, that grand revelation of Christian 
civilization. 

In a terra-cotta mask discovered in Mexico, sugges- 
tion also of some reference to a moon goddess may be 

conjectured ; for the 
eyes are bulging like 
those of the frog, wliich 
should signify the lu- 
nar planet by its refer- 
ence to a watery ele- 
menf.^ In artistic 
handling and decora- 
tion this mask is sim- 
ilar to terra-cotta ob- 

A Moxio.'in mnsk in terra-cotta. . • . i 

jects numerous in the 
Sicilies and lower Italy, and were it not that similar 
eom])arisons of even more striking likeness are available 
and of constinit occurrence, it might occasion a (piestion 
wh(‘tber it wm’e not astray from its native land. 

Athene, bright d(3ity of the air, is figured with mask 
of lolling tongue u])on her shoulder. It is also the 
insignia upon her shield. This divinity, the favorite of 
Phidian sculptures, is represented with shield and spear 

1 The moon the rain, states the ChiiK'se pliilosopher, therefore 
it is hlentirunl witii tlie fro". Angelo tie Ouhenintis. Tlie ma.sk in 
illustration copieil from tlie original in Peabody Museum, Cambridge. 
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upon the arcliaic vase. Ser- 
pents rise about her slioulders, 
in the midst of which is the 
weird mask. Her robe is dec- 
orated by the wheeling and 
lixed crosses, — the Scandina- 
vian cross of Thor, the Mexican 
cross of (^uctzalcoatl, and the 
cross of the lioman Jove;^ in 
each instance symbolical of the 
aerial gods, the stormy beings 
of the air. The careful artist 
has not forgotten the lielniet, 
rising high above tliat sacred 
head, that was long the beloved 
of ancient l)ards. 

'Jlie worship of Athene is 
era of the full ilower of Hel- 




O'W - tV'S \ 
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lenic religious conception 



Ancient painting' on a Grecian va.se, rep- 
resentinj' tlie birth of Atlionc. 


All Archaic painting on a Grecian 
, va'n*. itnval Musenin, lierlin. 

that 

is ho])eful and human — 
t(*Trible goddess of arms, 
notwithstanding — was in 
her e])itomized. She was 
born from the skies, rising 
full ]>anoplied from the head 
of Ju])iter when that su- 
preme god hold the flashing 
thunder-bolt in his hand 
and sat enthroned in heaven. 
The Gorgon head in terra- 


^ See Professor Worsae, Al.so, M. Rhygs, on Bronzes of Scandina, 
via. See al.so, Codice.s Mexican. 
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cotta, found in the Acropolis at Athens, has not the 
sinister look, the glance of woe, — its traditional char- 
acteristic. The teeth are those of the beast, and the 
tongue is extended, hanging between the canine incis- 
ors, but the mouth is not ill-natured. It is that of the 
well-fed animal, suited to those dcnticjs to whom the 

pious worship- 
pers were emu- 
lous to supply 
the temple-fed 
ox. In the 
sculpture of this 
head we find 
the serpentiiuj 
locks, those so- 
called horrors of 
the-Clorgon head. 
To Athene, god- 
dess of wisdom, 
is consecrated 
this amulet ; but 
some explana- 
tion of its talis- 
maiiic power 
may be sugges- 

TIh' I’lumrbon, a Buddha bnlisinaii. ■ 

ted by a figure 

presented on this page. The figure is called the Phour- 
hon} literally translated, — the 2)in or nail. It is a 
Buddha talisman, and by the Buddhists is claimed to 
have the property of preventing demoniacal infestations. 
The point of the amulet, directed toward the region in- 

1 An important article of commerce in Thibet. Figured by 
Schlii^intwidt. 
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Iiabited by a demon, will utterly destroy that evil spirit. 
Tlie Thibetian, suspecting the entrance of a demon into 
liis dwelling, takes the amulet and directing it from side 
to side passes through the various apartments for the 
purpose of exorcising the malicious visitor.^ Ordinarily 
there are thre(3 points, or nails, arranged as on the pre- 



BuiUlliu divinities in tlu! (;lli])ti(; nureole. 


vious page, used for the purpose. Some figures are dec- 
orated with pendants in arrow shape, which with coiled 
and undulating lines are designed to represent flame; 
the same, leaf-shape, an elliptic aureole, is used as a 
background to the figures of the gods, and familiar in 
pictures of the renaissant saints. 

^ See .M. De G root’s description of street exorcists in Cliiiiu. 
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The mask placed between the two smaller PJiourhons 
is that of Tamdiii, a dragslied, or good spirit, protector 
agaiost the machinations of the evil. Sanscrit words, 
aiiatlicma of demoniac infestation, are printed beneath 
the rectangle, among which may be noticed the Two 
Plyes, at right and left.^ Those who wear this amulet 
are i)rot(iCted from all harm, as its power extends to the 
four Spaces, the four cardinal points. Tlie mask is 
r(^[)reseiited with three eyes, one being imprinted upon 
the forehead: tliese are the Eyes of Wisdom; above the 
diadem is seen the crescent moon and solar disk, as 
upon the wooden mask of the North American Indian. 
The conformation of the nose is similar to that which 
is observable upon the vase bearing the device of a 

hand and conventional 
head, given in a previous 
chapter. The mouth is 
also conventional in 
shaj)e. 

Tlie good genii, or “dragslied,” are sometimes repre- 
sented witli wings about the head, as in the above illus- 
tration, whicli was pictured liovering over tlie head of 
the sacred Maitrcya, the future Buddha. 

These figures recall the decoration of a remarkable 
IJhodian vase painted red and black; and a copy of 
the painting is here given. This “ Being” is repre- 
sented within liowery spaces ; the strong bolt of Jupi- 

1 111 the Oricnr, tlioso aiiiinals wliich liavc a liglit round .spot over 
tlie eyes, wliicli is noticeable upon some species of dogs, are believed to 
have es])ecial talismanic power. 

- Tlie ilress of the tigure is red, the “ red habit ” is connected with 
the apiiarition of a niy.stic head in Chinese myth. Also Konanyin, the 
lunar divinity, has sometimes about her neck an ornament with spiral 
ends. So talismanic signs repeat themselves. 



Thibetian cherub. 
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ter and sliding snakes of 
Odin are tattooed on her 
person, and pictured at her 
side. Her movements be- 
speak the swift foot of 
Atalanta ; and in her grasp 
lire those birds beloved of 
duno, the white plumaged 
swan, each also wearing 
the seals of a Jupiter or 
ji n Odin , — the crosses 
with fixed arms and those 
of the coil, or volute. Figure on a Uliodum vase. 

Above the mystic four wings rises the head in com- 
posite hgurernent ; the ears are like the coiled crescent 
upon anticpie column or altar ; the hair falls in spiral 
coils about the head and beneath the (‘hin ; even the 
facial line from ear to chin terminates in a coil ; coils 
form tlie nostril of the nose, as in the mask of IVimdin; 
and the tushes resolve upward in a curve from the 
broad mouth teeth-shod, and tasselled wnth lolling 
tongue, characteristic of Medusa. The wings them- 
selves are curled, to which are attached small oval ob- 
jects ; nor is forgotten in the ensemble of symbols, the 
rectangle with its carefully painted black interior. 

It is not difficult to read the story here dramatized, 
phantasmic though its appearance. Here, as in the 
Plwurhon, is a talisman that calls all good genii of the 
heavens in its suite. Its four wings, vital with power, 
arc sign of the heavens, and arc antecedent presentment 
of the winged glories around the renaissant saint whose 
delineation rejoiced the soul of Fra Angelico, steeped in 
a color harmony (as is the ear with the tremulous 
melody of June leaves). 
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Immense the climb from those backward periods 
when the imagination peopled the dark with Hying 
lieads, — the igiics fatui of tangled marsh-damps, — 
or crowded tlie darkening hills with monstrous shapes 
sweeping witli shadowy wing the gloom of the departed 
sun to tlie far roofs of the monastery beneath which 
dwelt the saintly soul of the artist monk; but to a 
searching glance at the strong bridge of artistic evolu- 
tions, signs of this passage are not wanting. Link to 
link may be traced the varied phases of advancing art, 
the handmaid of religion. Cherubini of Assyria, cheru- 
bim of Palestine, cherub Fhoicrhon, cherub Medusa, and 
the cherub heads of the lienaissance are gathered into a 
single cliain whose motley parts are individually differ- 
ent, but typically tlie same; for each have been formu- 
lated by the earnest certainties of pious aspirations. 
The advance is an imperious destiny, and is si^en even 
by imitations and restorations, although vaguely but 
surely tlie token of diverse age and period is stamped 
by the hand of the daring imitator. So subtile is the 
individualism characterizing each epoch, that it escapes 
the acutest genius until long ])ast; but if either statue 
or temple is its grand product, the restoration is impos- 
sible. He who lays audacious chisel on cither linea- 
ments broken or blurred by time, if he be even the 
demi-pantheist, Michael Angelo, there is a blotch of un- 
sympathetic conditions. The touch of the hand holds 
the magnetism of its environment and period. The 
Spirit of Egypt dwells in its massive rectangles, the 
Hellenic soul in the chaste Parthenon, and modern civ- 
ilization in (lothic art. The building art of France 
cannot invoke the Hellenic soul within the walls of 
the Madeleine, although all its parts are trimmed to a 
wise imitation 
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S 

Modernized 


As in archaic building, so in decoration. The Erinuys 
of the Grreek, the terror of evil, — what could tlie mod- 
ern artist attain by restoration ? It is the actor of the 
theatre when the drama has ceased to be of the school 
of Athens, — a spectacle and no longer a deity. 

The religious thought of the Greek art- 
ist put into his work the essence of hope, 
and it is immortal. He told by his per- 
sonification the story of the balances of 
justice, and of the implacable laws of ret- 
ribution. The Eriniiys of Greece moved 
the souls of men with fear : its shadow 
was in the temple ; it haunted the gloom 
of the tomb; it pervaded human life. 

Not such is the spirit here represented in 
a restored ])ainting ; it is a bright creat- 
ure of the sun with all signs well given, 
and none testifying tlie power of righteous wrath. 

So also the Pompeian art turned the strong menace 
of the Gorgon head into tlu' b(‘autiful face amid whose 

clustering curls 
and serpent knot 
were ])lac(Kl the 
brightblue wings, 
fit signs of the 
empyrean. So 
without gravity 
the metal mask 
was constructed, 
bespeaking by its 
silver teeth, 

Metalma.sk. Pompeii. rollcd tOUgUe, 

and its wave-like locks, the lunar festivities of the gay 
1 copies of the South, smiling, genial, and wine-fed. 
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Tl)o god (icnoQa in a mask of an ele- 
lilunit’s head. 


The goblin aspect did not 
present many difficulties; 
but the ancients appear to be 
reduced to various contriv- 
ances, often highly ingenious, 
to express power. 

One avatar, or manifesta- 
tion of divinity, Padmapani, 
beloved god of the Thibetians, 
is represented with eleven 
visages. These visages form 
a pyramid in four rows, every 
series of heads has a different 
tint. The three faces which 
repose on the neck are white; 
the three others, yellow ; the 
three following, red j the 
tenth, blue ; and the eleventh. 


red. Padmapani 
po.ssesses the eye of 
wisdom upon the 
palms of his thou- 
sand hands. Thus 
in a numerical fash- 
ion is ex])ressed the 
transcendent attri- 
butes (^f the deity. 

Tn place of a du- 
plication of heads, 
the Hindoos have 
doubled the num- 
ber of arms, em- 
blems of power, and 



Shell goTget from a mound in Tennessee, U. S. A. 
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masked their deity Genec^a, god of wisdom, with tlie 
head of an elephant. In the two upraised hands are 
the sacred shells, — the right and left, sign of the two 
sexes. An enigmatical head is seen beneath. 

The American Indian carves his sacred shell with 
tlie head of the thunder-bird, twists and folds the 
lower lifnbs in the shape of serpents, and declares all 
to be a representation of the varied human power by 
the hands extended palms upward. 

The Mexican artist emphasizes the 
teeth, so also the Egyptian. This is a 
re])resentation of an annihilative force; 
it consumes. Shown in contrast to the 
second Egyptian masks, there is an ex- 
})ression of wrath similar to tlie fero- 
cious menace of the tiger. These traits 
of tierceness are lessened by the lolling 
tongue, and entirely disap])ear in the 
absence of the teeth; and at length 
the i)artial withdrawal of the tongue 
bespeaks the good fellow altogether 
])lacable, — his emprise is to sit upon 

the 

household rug. 

The Phoiirhon is 
the good genius 
aroused and men- 
acing. It partakes 
of the combined 
powers of the sun 
and moon, the con- 
stant pair, inscribed 
on its front. The 
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face is not altogether human, it suggests the brute. It 
is anthropomorphic, but with a suggestion of zoomorphic 
traits, as may be seen in comparing it with the series, 
where attributes equally brute-human are intended to 
be expressed. And in each case also the conformation 
masks a power behind ; that power is justice, the Eu- 
menides and Providence of the Greeks.^ 

i For inoro numerous illustrations of the Medusa, the student will 
find tile plates in “ De Gorgone,” a treatise of great value, by M. J. Six. 
The work has come to hand, by the generosity of the author, but since 
the above was in type. 



CHAPTER VTII. 


Personification of the feminine principle universal 
in Nature developed figures less grotesque from those 
archaic heads of which the ancient Gorgon is typical, 
the traits softening into maternal graces, as in the rep- 
resentations of Isis of Egypt, the Cybele of Greece, the 
Konanyiii of China, and the Centeotl of Mexico. Small 
and even delicate features are delineated, presenting an 
amiable expression ; while the smile playing about the 
mouth of the Medusa is retained without the display 
of teeth. Sculptures especially calculated to express 
motherhood differed from that more intellectual and 
even virile type of which the Athene of tlic Parthenon 
is an example, as also the Farnese Minerva. In these 
statues it is observable that the Gorgon head is repre- 
sented among the divine insignia, being no longer used 
as a mask to cover the face. 

Such motherhood types by want of intelligence gain 
very little in dignity through their amiability, the latter 
charm savoring of the mixed animal and human traits 
which were artfully sought out in early mask represen- 
tations. Between the Medusa and Konanyin there is 
the difference observable in the canine and feline traits. 
In the one is a representation of the warm beast tongue 
lolling from the merry mouth, and in the other a soft 
smile, the lips parted or closed, bearing no sign of ferf)c- 
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ity, like the cat in the sun basking- in sensuous enjoy- 
ment, — an expression peculiar to the mask of the 
Egyptian goddess Pasht. 

The artists have not yet escaped the thrall of archaic 
thought, and there still lurks the brute in the human ; 
botli these traits comm ingle in such subtile fashion as 
the huinaii and lion traits in the grand Jupiter heads, 
and the human and puma in the Mexican mask. But 
in all lines there is an indication of civilizing environ- 
ment, — a domestication which can be best understood, 
perhaps, by comparison with the ugly characteristics of 
the gorgon-like liead of the Indian of the North- 
west, seen, as here given, supporting the disk 
of the moon, a kind of Lhamo, and with whose 
story is associated the legend of the witch- 
woman, stealer of children.” 

This face is the face of the 
wild woman, ^ the Medusa of 
the North, whose femininity savors of 
the diabolic, and might be a repre- 
sentation of the early belief among 
the Finns that the passion of love is 
a demoniac infestation transporting 
its victim into ruin by a resistless 
frenzy. 

The softer and even sycophantic 
face of Konanyin gains by comparison, 
so also the Mexican face in a mask 
in terra-cotta. This mask has quali- 
ties of remarkable interest. Here is 
an oval face ; the eyes, set wide, are 

1 Post in a house in Yueutaspe. See the wh6le figure in “Houses 
of the Kwakiutl Indians,” Dr. Franz Boas. 
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comparatively full 
and large. The 
brow is broad and 
low, the mouth 
tremulous and 
yielding, the nose 
without decision, 
its line undulat- 
ing and curving 
slightly downward 
at the tip. It is 
the face of a Venus, 
subtile and capa- 
ble of betrayal. It 
declares an epoch 
in artistic ability 
in which is devel- 
oped the portrait- 
ure of a type. It 
appears to be the 
beginning of that 
epoch of apotheosis 

after which all the world went mad 
over Helen of the famous ( Jrecian and 
Trojan war. But it surpasses the rep- 
resentation here given of Grecian 
beauty, by a certain audacious, allur- 
ing grace. In the mask, of Helen, 
M.isk of Helen, the liarsh line from brow to tip of tlie 
nose, natural to the physiognomy of the brute, ^ bespeaks 
sires of a warlike race and Amazonian mothers. 

^ Francisci Ficoroni, Dissertation de Larves Scenices et Fi^iiris 
Coinicis. Antiquariim RoniaTiorinn. 
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An example more nearly in accordance with the 
Mexican mask, in spirit of delineation as in expression, 
is seen in the terra-cotta figure of the Schliemann col 
lection.^ Here is the smiling face of the semi-archaic 
period, the happy emotion twisting 
the curving lips and eddying out-, 
ward upon the cheeks in charming 
dimples, giving a piquancy en- 
tirely wanting in the parted lips 
of Helen. Ideal faces each, they 
represent a new sense of beauty. 
Heretofore all has been the labor of 
symbolic expression. If the sculp- 
tor figured a head with eyes, nose, 
and mouth by the bold strokes of 
his hammer, the slight resemblance made its olqect 
human, and naught more was necessary but to add its 
special insignia, and lo, this was a personality, “ a Be- 
ing” to be propitiated and feared ! It is not thus now ; 
lunar worship, adoration of the feminine principle, is 
not awe-stricken and fearful; it comes forth dimpling 
and smiling. It is no longer a witch-woman, a Lhanio, 
seizer and destroyer of children; it is a Centeotl or an 
Isis, or Konanyin with a child in her arms ; and Jigaiii 
it is Aphrodite or Astarte.^ 

Close upon these representations of artistic evolution 
might be mentioned the Aplirodite Urania, in whom 
Phidias assumed to present the highest conception of 
feminine divinity, and whicli should also represent the 

1 Copied from tlie original (Ethno. Museum, Berlin) in terra-cotta. 
Tlio Oriental figure of Aphrodite (liguriiie Cypriote) at the Louvre, al.su 
Aphrodit(3 with the dove, in museum at Lyons, might eipially be men- 
tioned in this category. 

Copied by kind permission of Dr. Schliemnnn. 
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principle of intelligence. Thus is completed the cycle 
in artistic expression. Early arrives the inspiration of 
maternal, last the intellectual, beauty. 

In the delineation of the masculine head the progress is 
similar; although instead of the grace of paternity alone, 
an expression of supremacy is sought. Tlie Zeus of 
Greece, as represented upon the urchaici vase, is kingly 
by its insignia rather than through its physiognomy. 
All the accessories of rank are thrust upon the figure, 
although with a certain reserve not found in the prodigal 
liand of the Mexican representation of divinity. Later 
there is the king of the gods, by Phidias’ hand (see 
painting on vase, illustrated in a previous chapter; also 
Zeus, in a following chapter). Equally sincere as the 
archaic representation, by its nobler type this grand 
sculpture declares the advent of a new develoi)meiit 
of humanity. The enlarged souls of men approacli 
the Christian era. Brutal force is departing ; theni is 
gracious and tender feeling. Individuality blossoms 
forth in human traits. The artist assumes that the 
human face is ca])able of revelation ; that the “ Being ” 
within moulds the plastic and living flesh, and with 
facile power surcharges the lineaments with its interior 
force, marking its expression vicious or amiable. He 
discovers that what is felt in the soul is stamped witli- 
(jut, like, but far exceeding, the golden death-mask ; 
the sheaf of flesh is either indented or sharpened by the 
characteristics beneath. 

This era, when both individuality and power to ex- 
press it had developed, was the era of philosophy, and 
preliminary to universal civilization, slowly dawning in 
the Christian dispensation. It was the period when 
the human began to magnify its powers above the 
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brute. It is related by Pliny that Praxiteles removed 
a charioteer from the ancient quadriga of Calamis, and 
created another in its place, that the men of that artist 
might not appear inferior to the beasts. Calamis had 
not thrown oil* tlie hieratic limitations of an archaic 
period. 

Those artists anterior to Hellenic culminations were 
subject to the limitations of the preconceived character- 
istics of sacred animals apotheosized in the masked gods 
(jf Egypt. The totem animal more than the human god 
had guverned the artistic sentiment, and trammelled all 
development of representation of the human face. In 
Egypt, the soul itself, a human-headed bird, was sym- 
bolized by the ram’s head, which also masked the solar 
god. The highest ideal of womanhood, the Hathor 
goddess, was sometimes masked in a cow’s head. The 
hawk’s head, symbol of intelligence and of light, is 
worn by Nouf and Ua; in fact all the solar gods wore 
the hawk mask, borrowed perhaps by the one or the 
other, as the redoubtable Thor borrowed the feather 
r()l)(*s of Freyja. And even the flesh is of hieratic 
color ; and as did Buddha, Nouf figures in blue ; and 
Xeith is incarnated in green flesh. And not only one 
mask is ascribed to a single god, but god or goddess 
possesses many. Pasht is shown in cat, lion, or human 
face. Thus the shaman of the North American Indian 
accumulated his power by a variety of masks. If not 
in the head-gear, or the animal mask, the beast is 
})laced near, as upon the shoulders of Ptah rest the two 
hawks, after the fashion of a representative of Odin or 
a Virginian shaman.^ 

1 See figure in “Indian Myths,” original by Queen Elizabeth’s 
arti.st. 
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To this symbolism a strong opposition appears in 
Greece. The nude human form, panoplied in its own 


perfection, was the sufficient figure of a god 
whose incarnation — desire of universal senti- 
ment — resulted in the country of the Hel- 
lenes in the Phidian Zeus, — a noble response 
to a universal hope that was divulged by the 
popular compassion for that person wlio had 
never seen the statue. Hut this culmination 
has its spring afar. The same sentiment is 
traceable on that tote7ri~iwst of the Indian, rep- 
resenting the solar god first in mask, and after- 
ward as man unmasked. 



Totem-post. 


The ideal human is the ideal of divinity. Its ex- 
pression was demanded at the onset of development ; 
its first sign, the disk of day, — earliest letter out in 
stone ; its earliest portraiture, the human face ; its 
highest figure, the unadorned head and form of man. 

The belief that the soul force was possessed of Protean 
power to assume whatever form it cliose, — putting on 
or taking ofi' a body of its own will, — determined many 
representations of the human figure. An example of 
whicli has been furnished on this page, wher(3 is repre- 
sented the incarnation of a god, who assuming the 
disguise of a bird form, descernknl from heaven and 
reassumed tlie liuman form to establisli a gcns.^ Hcax* 
the masked face alone has characterization to distin- 
guish it, and it has the human eyebrow. 

This illustration shows the universal traits of tluj 


sculptures of primeval artists. Tliere is but the 
vailing insistence of human form des])ite tlie bird dress, 
as will appear by a careful scrutiny of a shell gorget 


^ Illustration kindly presented the author by Dr. Boas 
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where the human hand alone betrays the disguise 
(Peabody Museum, see previous chapter). Belief in 
transmigration ludd back individuality ; but love of 
species always determined the sculptor to suggest the 
human attribute. Such, doubtless, is reason for the 
(constant portrayal of the human eyebrow on tlie bird 
mask. It was the liabit of barbaric people to ascribe 
their powers to the gods, and not to individual power 
self-derived. To describe those supernatural relations, 
the head, natural or artificial, living or a mask, was 
adonuid with liorns, as in the case of tlie Indian sha- 
nmn, or the Huacara-chacii, the horned head-dress 
whicli was given liis noble youths by the Inca of Peru ; 
these wtu’e insignia of virile and also supernatural 
power, as also were the same devices upon the head of 
Ju])iter Ammon. 

If, how(‘-ver, at the time that these accessories were 
supcradded to the human figure, the knowledge and 
also the growth of individuality was wanting, these 
accessories were likely to induce its development and 
knowledge in the course of time. Distinction in vest- 
iiKuits is a leading step to individuality. The shaman, 
distinguishing himself by a wolf-gaii), began an individu- 
alization that would naturally culminate in specialties 
of character. The vestment was the strong showing 
of something unicpie to which his nature was latently 
predisposeil Mask and man were instrument and 
power, but not however in modern rendition; for the 
so-called inanimate was the greater ])ower, the mask 
was a “ Being.” 

Perhaps the best example of the growth of individu- 
ality may be given in the Vatican mask of Jove, com- 
pared with a head in the Domkirche at Trondhjem. 
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The face of the J oviaii 
mask is of the same 
character that is pre- 
sented ill the semi- 
archaic sculptures of 
deities. Smiling and 
with a certain untam- 
able forest-like air pe- 
culiar to creatures of 
tlie wood, there is an 
irresistible cliarin about 
the representation. 

Naught of this is the 
trait of the Scandina- 
vian head, winged and 
serpent encircled though 
it be ; its surroundings, 



Mask of Jupiter, Vatican Museum, liouie. 


by the individuali/ang and contractile force belonging to 



high civilization, are 
sum m a r i 1 y d i v orced 
from the visage look 
ing forth from their 
midst, its xjiress ion 
having notliing in (‘oin- 
mon witli those days of 
old wIkui Fauns capered 
in the woods 

A mark(*d (^])Och of 
civilization, but anterior 
to the examples above, 
is observable in the mask 
here given, in which tlie 


Mask in the Domkirche, Trondhjeni, Norway, human and brute traitS 
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are so commingled by the Indian artist that it puzzles 
the eye to particularize either. The mouth, however, 
speaks of the puma, while the upper part 
of the face declares the human. This 
commingling of special traits of different 
genus has been noticed in the sculptures 
of the Zeus, the swollen forehead and the 
rising tufts of hair 1‘eing characteristic of 
tlie lion. This insistence in illustrating 
somewhat in common in the natures of in* Pea- 

body Museum, 

man and animal, and the effort at acquiring ‘-■•mi'ridge, Mass, 
the looks of both, is in keeping with the prior method, 
when the animal head or bird wing occupied a place in 
the insignia by way of explanation, or in the archaic 
method of assuming the guise of the beast by a mask. 

Or, as in the case 
here given, where, 
on a capital sculp- 
tured for the famous 
Duinkirche of Nor- 
way, the body is 
represented in beast 
form, which degra- 
dation of the human 
type suggests an aim 
on the part of tlie 
sculptor at satyr-like 
re])resentation of a 
cowled monk, — a 
poor piece of drama- 
tization in a Christian church. 

It is a characteristic of the true grotesque that its 
serious meaning cannot be tampered with ; which is 
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testified by the difference in those sculptures known to 
be archaic, and the modern imitation whose distinction 
is even more apparent than in a comparison among 
tiiiures of architectural ornamentations. Crude as are 
early monumental sculptures, they tell of souls of 
earnest purpose. 

One of the most ancient moniunents of South 
America bears, in sole ornamentation, the human skull 
projecting from its fa(;ade. This is the frank expression 
that may be seen upon the toinbstoiic of an English 
burial-ground, with its death-head and cross-bones 
graphically and unskilfully carved tliercon, witli the 
ureat flare of wings of the immortal cherubim on either 
side of the fleshloss jaws. There is no attempt at dis- 
guise in either case ; and in both there is reason to be- 
lieve that there was such robust faith in a life beyond 
that it may be conjectured that this uncanny object 
was a revered symbol of a germinating area in which 
lay a living seed awaiting a renewed existence, when it 
should .blossom after its kind and in its specific form. 

The animal skin arrangcid about the liead and neck 
in a similar manner to the 
cowl-like covering on the 
preceding figures in the Santa 
laicia head is sculptured with 
that contrasting sincerity of 
purpose recognizable in Mex- 
ican art. The massive throat 

, stone lio.nl found near Sjinta T.iifi.i. 
IS well set to the strong head, (FiKurea by M. Nanlaillae.) 

and the ensemble offers a good example of the pure 

grotesque. 

Upon the side of a mound in Izamah a remarkable 
head was formed with stones, and covered with stucco. 
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This head is seven 
seven feet in width 



Upon a mound at Iz.iiiial. (Fig- 
urc.d by Mr. Steveiid. Sec 
Yuoatari, 


feet, eight inches in height, and 
; beside its grandeur of propor- 
tions, the effective strength of its 
lines marks it as a relic of those 
days when sculpture relates the 
story of gigaiitomachian combats. 
The strong lineaments differ with 
marked emphasis from the cele- 
brated mask found near Copan, 
here presented. In the latter, 
the physiognomy is Semitic, and 
produces the contrast between 
the daring strength of a Viking 


and the meditative repose of 
the Hindoo. The facial lines 
of both tigures, however, may 
have been common to a sin- 
gle race. Tliis difference is 
S(;en in the small heads — 
t]i(‘ T^’pifofoni^ '"or Little Ones) 
— found strewn about the 



(Figured by Mr. Stevens.) 


sites of Aztec ruins, and should not be regarded as 
the signs of distinctions of race. 

In one family there are diverse features, outgrowtli 
of ])eculiarities of character, — strong sign of distinctive 
mentality, and argunumt of the ductility of form to 
psychic force. 

The sign on the Copan mask is also in consonance 
with Hindoo methods, by which is signified the charac- 
teristic attributes of the deity enshrined in the statue, 
— an emblem on the brows being a kind of dedicatory 
stamp (see Buddha lion-mask). Not quite removed 
from need of crude presentment of qualities, the sculp- 
tor of Copan adhered to the symbolic representation. 
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The externalities of symbolism adhere to art, for art 
is symbolism, and. her parent. Nature, is yet the highest 
form of symbolism. Nature, indeed, is the mask of di- 
vinity, and her multiform insignia are the trailing gar- 
ments of truth clothed in form, — vestments of kindling 
light. and beauty to anointed eyes and ears. 

In -the finest Norman sculp- 
ture symbolism lingers. In 
the cathedral at Arles appears 
a mask at the side of whose 
face lies the crescent of coiled 
horns, within which springs 
perennial foliage. 

The ideal head of the anthro- 
pomorphic deity, with either 
hieroglyphic or appendage, ini- 
tiated the grotesque in archi- 
tectural ornamentation. The sculpture iutUecathcdiiil of Aries. 

faces with human brows and beaks 
of birds, the large eyes and wrin- 
kled nose, — as here illustrated 
from a sculi)ture from the l)om- 
kirche of Norway (Trondhjem), 
— came by some as yet uncertain 
descent from those archaic masks 
of which so many specimens are 
found in the northwest of Amer- 
ica,^ if not through racial heirship, 
by the universal pedigree of art 
which is uncontrolled by geo- 
graphical divergences. 

Kindred to this example from Norway is an orna- 

1 The Domkirclic wu-s founded in the eleventh century, a. d. 



S<nilpturc in the old Doiii- 
kirche, Norway. 
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mentation of a corbel-stone 
in the cathedral of Arles. 
This strange device with 
curled locks and braided cor- 
onet surpasses the first ex- 
ample in similarity of its 
design to the sculptures on 
the shamanistic rattles of the 
Thlinkit Indians.^ 

A representation of the 
confederation of man with 
beast in the magical touch of 
tongue or approach of mouth 
Sculpture iu the cathedral of Arles, head, it is also a repre- 

sentation of those shamanistic rites in which an acqui- 
sition of power was insured to the priest. The figure 
whose head is caught in the teeth of the mask appears 
to be eitlicr a lizard or frog. About the neck of the 
mask-head are re})resentations of plumage, observable 
in the original, which, with the coils of the hair, com- 
plete one of the most characteristic grotesques of the 
Norman period, and faithfully carry the idea of the 
archaic mask. Doubtless pious legendary lore has 
assumed for tliis grotesque, as in many other cases, the 
explanation that was readily given by the Jesuits of the 
fourteenth century in relation to Indian petroglyph on 
the rocks of the Mississippi: “ It is the figure of devilish 
machinations;” for the mask-head has unctuous delight 
in the act of incorporating the beast held in his teeth. 
But however explained, the sculpture is a device falling 
in line with all traditional devices derived from a uni- 
versal symbolism used in pagan rites. 

1 See Mr. W. H. Dali, Masks and Labrets, etc., Ethno. Report, 

1881-82, p. ni. 



Norsvej^iiiii and Norniaii scul]>tnrKs. 


Pursuing this extreme effort of skill, the hvuto was 
not altogether dismissed, but was placed in humbler 
companionship, as a sort of determinative of meaning; 
or some strongly characteristic following of beast was 


set afar to decorate by itself 
a needy nook or barren corbel, 
as in the cathedral of Arles. 

The Irish missals retain the 
ancient motif with a crude 
re})resentation of the new re- 
ligion. And sometimes the 
grotesque ' mask, as in the 
present example of sculpture, 
arrests like a knot the swift 
coils of the flower-tipped vine, 
which recall by their beauty 



Nonmin sculpture. 
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those paintings of the Celtics, anterior to the ninth cen- 
tury of our era,^ which although destitute of any ade- 
quate representation of the human face or structure of 
the human body, by their devices of fine interlacements, 
their movement of line advancing from point to point 
ill subtile twisting and convolution, so compassing the 
pure upward spring of the spiral, are a prophecy of 
a delicacy of apprehension of fine shades of meaning 
wliich should result in human characterization un- 
known to the constant divine figure of tlie Hyzantine 
Christ set in their midst. 

'J'rue of tlie Celtic paintings, also it may be said of 
the wood sculpture of the Norwegians, whose involu- 
tions are pagan offshoots of tli(‘ serpentine twistings 
upon Ilunic monuments, and which in their period wen*- 
verisimilitudes to the braided ser})ent folds seen on the 
walls of tlie eaves of Scotland. Of the same genius of 
conc(‘ption is Arabian arebiteeture, whose structure is a 
mere framework, like the poles of a tent,‘^ for decorative 
(U^vices represented on loojied hangings and embroidered 
curtain-like ceilings where all is grace ; as in the float- 
ing wnsaths on th^ walls of Pompeii,^ imparting a sense 
of space and indolent beauty, enforced by the light 
column, — traditional form of Egypt, — which, with the 
horse-shoe arch in Spanisli architecture,*^ apjiear desir- 
ous to recall the gay days of Araby, when men so- 
journed in the desert beneath the curtained tent 

^ Missals, Bibliotheqw Nationat*, Paris. Also Papal Library, Uonu*. 
See Woovl Curving, Museum Cliristiaiia. Also nuiiio Monuments, Obi 
Northern Museum, Copenhagen. 

See Sultan’s Tout, Museum Johaneum, Dresden, Oerniany. 

* Fnigmonts of Pom|)eian mui'al, Frescoes, Museum, Naples. 

* Seville. 12th century A. D. (’apitol of coluiuri in the Alhambra, 
ornamented by a Keltic doviee. 
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supported by the slender pole, or in yet more ancient 
association, the natural arch of the cavern-dwelling 
which harbored the primeval occupant. 

In the Arcade of Alcazar and in the Courts of the 
Myrtles and Lions of Alhambra are efflorescent produc- 
tions of these devices, — the perfect issues of earlier and 
less complicated copies of natural phenomena ; for the 
luxuriant tangles of interlacing figures derived from 
methods of textile art, appearing in the gay web of the 
Sultan’s pavilion, are an inheritance to the eye, schooled 
by the tropical oasis of vegetation and the delicate grays 
of the level horizon of the vast Sahara. Ihit here projili- 
esying so much, not only there is wanting, as in Irish 
art, the beauty of the luinian form and face, the image it- 
self is anathematized as idolatrous,^ and thus is excluded 
the possibilities of progress in the superior department 
of art ; therefore, then, that progressive stej) which had 
pHisented divinity by human figure in mask, condemned 
as an idol, held back rather than initiated the consum- 
mation of portraiture. Enmeshed in sliamanistic con- 
ceptions of a god-head, the shadow of a Divine Face 
inhered to the centre of pagan thought, and was there 
anathernatiziid. 

Vainly the visitor turns in quest for the central stone 
that is the key to the aspiring arch of decorative beauty 
in the cathedral of the early Renaissance, and within 
whose structures the apotheosized Face is looked for in 
keen expectancy. Should there not be found in tliis 
shrine, with all this prophecy of disenthralment in the 
fine memberment and rich imaginative device, the ma- 
jestic Head to which it is body ? Where is so fully 

1 See 5th Sura of the Koran ; sculptor and painter classed with 
wine-hibbers and idolaters. 
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revealed the psychical force infilling the universe, and 
in which human genius has magnified itself by the 
“ laying on of hands ; ” where the creative power of 
man is revealed to man, and a fine, still harmony in 
marble teaches the soul the magic formula inscribed on 
Egypt’s walls, that the human is Osiriana, — God, 
Emmanuel, — shall there be no ultimation, only a sign ? 
Must the eye turn to archaic art for the lineaments 
of the divine? Look to the massive scul[)tures of the 
earnest souls of elder days, even to the fac^ade of 
lixmal with its triple Faces, whose huge jaws curl and 
coil with brutal force of line ; or awaiting the fruitage 
of that elder art, turn to rjreece as the final annuncia- 
tor. There is an hereditary r(‘, presentation of an an- 
thropomorpliic divinity, in that Flower-Face — the 
^ladonna of llaphael — with the awakened gaze of 
startled womanhood, her cliild, caught from clouds of 
clierubs, pressed to her heart! Picture representing 
the mother of (Jod, and a culmination of that series of 
nature goddesses disclosed in art and tradition, it is an 
idealization full worthy the altar niche in the temple 
of divinity; but with sweetness of grace, pure con- 
tours, and elasticity of lines, there is inadequacy ; the 
feminine lineaments are insufficient to express the max- 
imum of human genius, for it is the iinmingling of 
both masculine and feminine facial traits perfectly 
wrought out in the Apollo Belvedere, and crudely sug- 
gested in the Apollo Musagt'‘te, which approaches the 
ideal human. 



CHAPTER IX. 


The inventive faculty marks the highest individual- 
ization. Primarily, it distinguishes men from brutes, 
and later man from man. Inasmuch as a man invents, 
he is lifted above his fellows in power of adaptation to 
circumstances and control thereof. Only when the in- 
ventive faculty was put to its proper labor, subjugating 
environment, did men become heroes, or to put it as 
would the savage, — then only they became gods. One 
of the first developments of this faculty is traceable in 
bone carving. 1lie delineation of a leindeer by the 
cave-man of La Madeleine, as for instance, or the 
famous drawing of the ibex on an antler by the cave- 
dweller of Langerie Passe, while productions worthy of 
the more modern artist, also declare S])ecial invention 
l)y their intent to assume control of the object por- 
trayed. For it is ])robable that thcs(* ])rehistoric artists, 
were goveriKMl by the belief of tin*. Indian shaman, 
who assumed that his pictures would afford him magic 
])ower over the objiict ])ortrayed, and that he might 
through them destroy or create, and thus by his inven- 
tion he should be able to become a god. The linked 
circles, t\ie Two Faces, not only were ingenious portrayal 
of the sun and moon in their happy parallels, but the 
power which was ascribed to those planets was available 
to the maker and wearer of the magical amulet repre- 
senting them.* A grand motive directed the hand to 

^ “The design of this tigiire is to suggest to the niiiul that the 
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the copy of those objects, for would 
they not endow the maker with 
supernatural powers ? 

And thus in the very basis of art — at its first out- 
croppin^^s — lies a desire for and an assumption of dis- 
tinguishing power. Art has been claimed of divine 
parentage, and it here appears in curious answer to an 
ambitious seeking for supernatural association. It is 
])leasant to linger over this fact. Imagination may 
draw upon tlie em])ty canvas of history the primeval 
man in such rejiulsive figure as suits the modern con- 
ception. The great-boned human “brute” shall rear 
its sliaggy locks from the cavernous depths wherein he 
dwelt among liirsute companions, with scarce the sign 
of thought in the human eyes or the impress of intui- 
tion upon the low brow; yet in the human hand shall 
be seen tlic incised bone, clever in drawing, keen in 
characterization, and strict with portentous power. 
Thus a distinction lies at the root of humanity by the 
a|)pliance of inv<}ntive faculties to those climbing pur- 
poses, — to become as gods, to be makers. 

The earliest appliance to construction (as in drawing) 

S[)iiii lo wlioiii the innyeis in tlio ‘ niedieiiie ’ hunting are addressed, 
not only knows wlu'n* tlic animals are on the surface of the ground, 
hut that so great is his ])Ower that he can create them where they did 
not before exist, to snpj)ly the wants of those who pray unto him, and 
can cause them to come out of the ground.” 

Xarrative of the Captivity and .‘\dvcntnres of John Tanner, edited 
by iMlwiii .lame.s, M. D. 

Those who personate tin* Koko (Znni gods) are endowed for the time 
being with his breath. Stevenson, Ethno, Eeport. 

The T)uk-duk, when his garb of leaves and mask is assumed, no 
longer is a common btdiig but is Turangen, the deity of the people. 
(Swan. (’out. Knowledge, Smith.sonian, XVI.) 

In the martial time of antiquity the spear was believed to be a divine 
object. See Dramatic Works of the Greeks. 



The two faces. 
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is of simple character ; the simple design of a slowly 
evolved purpose, it is perhaps a weapon of defence and 
offence, but that weapon has given the maker power, it 
therefore is of the highest consequence and wortliy of 
finest finish and perfection. To protect life, savage art 
evolved various implements ; the necessities of life de- 
veloped ingenuity ; but aspiration to power over life, its 
continuance here and hereafter, suggested the fabrica- 
tion of weapon or image in artistic shape, — it must 
needs have attractive grace. With admirable grace ap- 
pears the picture on the incised bone, so that wlien it 
was completed, fancy portrays the pride of the prime- 
val artist, and how acclamation must have met its exlii- 
bition. We know not what was said, or how they said 
it, those comrades in the lair of lions. We may perhaps 
believe that astonishment scarcely permitted more than 
a cry; but if a cry, it must have been surely a human 
cry, or how should those shaggy men believe that there 
was power in likeness to living object; or, indeed 
that there was likeness ? 

From the one artist, all the world became emulous 
makers. Tn the Orient, in the Oc.cident, men have left 
the rcsemblant objects incised u])on bone, sculptured on 
rock, and moulded in clay. These objects an; discovered 
sometimes strewn along the burying earth, and some- 
times in the depths of morass, and yet other times in 
close companionship with the dead, — sole protest in 
many places against brutalizing theories of living men.^ 

^ Tli« votive objects, buried in the earth by the oaily inhabitants of 
Scandinavia, were often of remarkable value. For instaiK^e, tin; cele- 
brated gohl(;n horns, also amber images. See Objects in Museum, O. N., 
Copenhagen. The devotee gave his ricliest treasure to the d(;ity of his 
adoration in those early times ; later, it ds discovered that he substi- 
tuted for the object itself its fac-siinile in shape, but of inferior quality. 
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The effect of this artistic work was imperious, com- 
manding assiduity, observation, and penetration ; it ap- 
pealed to reverence as also to fear. The intellectual 
processes by necessity gained apace, and in the school 
of i initiation the savage drew down Nature’s veil and 
discovered a nniv(*,rse of qualities, of which form was 
a simple ultiniation. These qualities — expressions of 
ferocity, of timidity, of foxiness, of benevolence — 
opened to him the Book of the Gods. These attri- 
butes, similar to his own, were a sign that every 
species, and every individual of that species, was in- 
filkid with supernatural Being, the very same Spirit 
which pervaded and controlled his own frame. Now 
could lui c(jme into commanding association with Being, 
— the Life-force, — his power would be doubled, nay, 
almighty. To seek and a])propriate the power lying 
ill covert, enswathed in running stream,^ or enmeshed 
in the tiery tangle of the starry skies, or starting up 
from tb(5 fallow earth in tr(?e or plant, was an early 
as])iration. Of this Bromethean and unsiniiing cov^et- 
ousiK'ss came a long labor of imitation. 

Tlui ])ossession of a magic image, result of arduous 
s(*arch, singled out the primitive artist from his fel- 
lows; it was a recognized sign of supernatural gifts, 
by it he becanu‘ high-priest in the oracles of Nature. 
The Laphinder’s bear, — God's hear, as the child of 
Nature calls it; the Mexican and Phenician bee; the 
Norse and Greek butterfly; the solar horse; the uni- 
versal serpent; frequent figures found upon archaic 
capital or in frieze, or even in mosaic embroidery, 
— 'Chippings with varicolored stones enclosed in eii- 

1 “ Water,” says the Indian, “ will spring forth and destroy a bad 
mail.” 
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crusted lacuiies ; or the wood-carvings and bronze en- 
gravings, — each of these is identified by archaic device 
with this ambitious seeking. 

The x^rimeval artist saw the wise bee importunate 
among the flowers; he watched the subtle arachiie 
make its silken trap. Keen were the watchful eyes, 
and carefully were each insect’s traits limned on bark 
or stone. To copy correctly the figure of an animal, 
giving due proportions to the frame, was not his only 
effort. He sought the expressive traits which difleren- 
tiated one bi\ast from another. These he seized on in 
his earliest known drawing. 

Thus was learned the unseen powers which domi- 
nate form, and by which later the complex was intro- 
duced into art, and through which was set an ebb-tide 
in the current of artistic development; for the gathered 
impressions ('rowd forward for expression, and there is 
confusion of image. The wide observation brings for- 
ward new conclusions, and theshamanic artist ])erceives 
that not the traits of one totem beast, but tlui charne.- 
teristics of many, should signify the grand suprem- 
acy f)f god or magician. Arbitrary combinations are 
adopted, and to express comprehensively his broadening 
assumptions, the artist climbed directly among the gods 
of elemental forces, and seizing their forms, transferrcHl 
them to the sand, to the totem skin or the stone. Y(d 
more, believing himself as.'^ociated with these powers, 
he puts on their habiliments. 

The alliance of Cfod and man is a conception which 
is in natural following to the earlier aspirations, and 
was prompted by a similar emulation. The search for 
dominancy in the realms of the unknown, growing by 
success in picturing a resemblant figure, rises to vault- 
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ing ambitions. This aspiring attitude held toward en- 
vironment is shown from first to last in human history 
to be inherent as the law of spiral movement in the 
universe. Finding himself surrounded by forces, the 
brawny liand of man is thrust out to grasp them and 
to put tIuMii to his uses. Step by step he gains his 
ends, and little by little Nature yields ; finally, in the 
last effort, Jui puts on the panoply of divinity himself, 
and so adorned believes himself supreme. 

Masked with a lion s skin or death’s head, in sculp- 
tured gourd or shell, he hears the voices of the sun and 
and sky ; he ap})roaches the arcana of the lleyond and 
listens to the whispers of the Unseen. 

To rejn’esent the rich ])hases of the face — that mir- 
ror ill llesh of intellectual potentialities and emotional 
stratifications — is to modern art the higliest achieve- 
ment. ( )ne period of ancient art burdened itself with ac- 
cessories, — a bundle of objects, each with a definite and 
spi^cilic meaning ; all angles wcui*, packed with symbols. 
Another of prehistoric art was more simple and ingen- 
uous, and sought the clear image. At the later period 
the awakeiKid s(*nse of characterization plunged into 
multitudinous expression ; this was tlie step back of 
the vaulter before the arch of his ambition. This rich 
field of imagination once passed and subjugated, a re- 
turn to the simpler form with an elevated intelligence 
might be exj)ected ; for in the intellectual as in the 
physical kingdom there is an inherent tendency to 
return to the primitive type. A dawning fervor for 
the True and Tleautiful appears in the classic art of 
Kgy[)t, wherd the lines have a certain dignity and the 
accessories are less cumbrous. The masks are copies 
from Nature ; the crowms do not Hare and flap with 
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successive pendants. The figure of Osiris is solitary, 
as befits the image of the great deity, and that coarse 
and cumbrous showing of unseen forces, of the inter- 
mediate period, begins to give place. However, the 
Egyptian god is an inadequate portrayal of divine 
grace ; it is a dead god of the dead. The face is 
gentle, sweet, and powerless. 

The idea of simple proportion in the human form, 
irrespective of attribute, dissatisfies by its unfuUilled 
promise. Form must mean something formulated, — 
an essence crystallized, — or it loses the prerogative 
of a garment and withal its power to continuance. 

Even straight lines — the trigrams of Fohi, sign of 
masculine and feminine “ Being — are better than hu- 
man vacuity chiselled in the perpetual stone. Or, indeed, 
the Protean esse in varied image, in form of one god or 
another, is the symbol more subtile of compreliension 
than a fixed type in human guise, unless that type is tlie 
mould of mind e(iually universal and fully divine. This 
truth was the burden of many centuries. Empires rose 
and decayed in the Orient, while the artistic sense 
struggled with symbol and an approaching cx])r(\ssiou 
of the divine. At lengtli th(j fearless Greek struck out 
of the inanimate stone a face, meditative, calm, and 
majestic, with no insignia but that of its incomparable 
dignity. But great as was this achievement, it must 
ever be regarded as tlie flower of long-past traditions. 
The statue of a god was the idealized man ; so all art 
utterances are expressions of the human, — as with the 
statue so with the temple ; the dentillated frieze, the 
rose window, and the volute liave in motive those ele- 
ments which are the issue of the portrait of the human 
face. As in ornament, so in structure the human body 
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is suggested, and in the Gothic church may be traced 






Ideal portrait of Christ in the catacombs. (Rome.) 

by those squared capitals and straight columns, that 
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outward thrust of the shaft and the groined arch, 
something of the ribbed hiunaii trunk, the shouldering 
thrust of an arm, those characteristic traits possessed 
by man ; for not even the imprint of the little linger 
of art can disguise its anthropomorphic tendency. 

The Jewish anathema u2)on image making could not 
arrest this current of expression ; to portray the human 
ideal was an irresistible impulse which the hieratic 
Face of Christ in the catacombs 2)roves. 

The strong repulsion from the darkness of the cata- 
combs wherein the Divine Face had been traced with a 
sacerdotal adoration, and where Christian art moulted 
in concealment, brought with it an ' indiscriminate 
love of pomp, a kind of sacred frenzy of consecration of 
all earth’s largess of gold and silver, her gems and 
stones, and with them the woven fabrics and dainty 
needle-work, the potter’s and the scul])tor s art. lint 
with common consent the “ Being ” to whom all was 
ohered remained an undevelo2)ed image with large eyes 
and sensitive features. 

Form is the narrow and hedged expression of the at- 
tributable potency of the intellectual being ; it is often 
inadequate in disclosing, it is niore adecpiate in veiling. 
It is more often a covert than a revelation ; hence the 
timid ap])roach in personation of divinity as thought 
becomes more comidex, and understanding enters the 
])ortico of pure spirit. By the strength of his very de- 
votion the Christ-man turns away from the veritable 
portrayal of divine incarnation, or if he attem))ts to 
limn the sacred features, his work is blurred by the 
strength of his piety ; so it happened in the early part 
of the Middle Ages there was a retrogression to barbaric 
structureless bodies, with a disk head and lymphatic 
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features from which the eye shrinks with distress. It 
is a keen disappointment to find the utterances of men 
on this matter ignoble and puerile. Wherefore must 
tlie llepresentative Man of the Christian dispensation 
be clothed in such ghastly fashion ? Or why did the 
Divine Master fail to find a genius to carry upon the 
current of the ages some adecpiate portrait of the Face 
which suffered for Truth, and which was itself an index 
of Truth ? 

A sense that those balanced principles, representa- 
tively feminine and masculine in ideal portraiture, 
should inform the ambitious artist, directs the judgment 
to denounce him for his inadequacy. There is a rising 
wraLli which dictates a grand holocaust of the fearful 
travesty of divinity which conies to an almost irre- 
sistible culmination when the large hand of Michael 
Angido is found committiHl to these paltry misinterpre- 
tations. The subtile nationalism that holds in orbit all 
rcipresentativc men held back the great thought inter- 
])reter in this work wliich if it luid been well done 
would have crowned his greatness. The Christ of the 
great master in art is scarcely worthy comparison to 
tlui majesty and dignity of that colossal of the Orient, 
the bronze ^ statue at Kama-Kour, tlie profound lUuldha, 
Avliicli numbers its years by six centuries ; it is simply 
a pure, sweet-tempered animal, not equal in beauty to 
the gentle Antinous, but of its type, and needing the 
innocent furred ears of a faun to complete the soft 
complaisance of unreasoning manhood. It is a puerile 
reminiscence of the lesser gods of Greece. Far better 

1 Stiituo (’.'illcil D:ii-Hoiiddhn, at Kama-Kour, Japan, in bronze, 60 
feet high. Also see in this conneetion, II Redentore, by Michael An- 
gelo. S. Maria Sopra Minerva. Rome, Italy. 
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the head from the catacomb with its hieratic delicacy. 
How surely does the man come forth in his work ! 
Grand as were Michael Angelo’s conceptions, they fail 
at the threshold of spirituality. His scenes of the Judg- 
ment are the scenes of tradition without inspiration. 
When greatest, he is farthest from shanianic arcana. 
And grand master of human form, his faces, the ilower 
of all proportions, often fail in their mission, — they 
need tlie pagan accessories ; the narrow head of iMoses 
is adorned with the cropped horns of an Indian 
jossakeed ! 



Ideal portrait of Christ by Correggio. 

From this inadequacy in the midst of such mastery 
of conception in purely intellectual realms, where Mi- 
chael Angelo is sovereign, and with a sense of the 
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greatness of the requirement, the searching eye looks 
into late products of the cloisters, and finds a renewed 
satisfaction in sacerdotal portraits. Tliese are, for this 
period when the liyiiig faith is still under the shadow 
of the storied tombs of the Christian martyrs, true ex- 
pressions of the worshipful, weak as they are in artistic 
merit ; in these is developed a special trait of human- 
ity. in the sweet self-renunciation of the Orcagna Vir- 
gin, its abnegation emphasized by the admonitory regard 
of the High Priest of Truth crowned with the aureole of 
the Ancient of Days, spheres of sanctitude take shape. 

Tremulous with their pure themes, these artists touch 
the canvas and the consecrated cathedral walls with a 
fine color, if of unequal line and false proportion, re- 
cording the growth of a carefully pruned aestheticism. 

In the vista of the most austere nionk, a paradise of 
feminine souls redeemed became no longer a viewless 
region. On the sacred walls of the Campo Santi were 
figured the beckoning visions ; in monastery or chapel 
these ecstasies were sweetly sanctified. The ceilings 
of the cells of gentle priests blossomed in lovely color 
as some gifted brother prayerfully portrayed the Divine 
Two, — the Christ and the Madonna, — in each face a 
hint of new realms of special cliaracterization, developed 
in a happy solstice from a primeval basis, a delicate 
harmony, each having the look of the other. Touched 
by still holy fire, the band of Fra Angelico calls down 
the city of the heavenly Jerusalem, and like Saint 
John, indites a love epistle to the world. Informed 
as the visionary of Saint Patinos, he reveals a face 
developed in a transcendental period in art. 

Above all coloring of primrose nuns in heavenly 
regions, above every daintiness in a realm of souls. 
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there appears the incarnate Being, scarce stepped out 
of the renunciation, tender and true, — a sinless soul, 
touched with sympathetic griefs. A sacerdotal divin- 
ity, contrasting with that sensuous polytheism in the 



Ideal portrait of Christ by Fra Angelico. 


sculptured (Jhrist of Michael Angelo, but not entirely 
divested of the pantheism in Phidian art, it has a rem- 
iniscence of the serene dignity of the face on the coin of 
Elidd, J)ut yet more of the feeling in that 
delicate profile upon an altar at Athens, 
where the " Shepherd god by its attitude 
prophesies the beautiful promises of the 
Sacred Text. It behooved hieratic art, 
when taking on a broader imagination, to 



The Jupiter head." 
Coin of Elid6. 
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look to the highest types of Hellenic idealization. The 
Greeks were eminently religious. Their sculptures were 
figures of the gods ; their drama, the dramatized life of 
the gods.^ 

The sweet fraternity of the Hermes Criophon, and 



“The Shepherd Kod,” on an altar 
at Athens. 


the majesty of the Zeus Otricoli, 
transferred to the canvasses of 
the Kenaissaiice, disclose the 
perennial flower of anthropomor- 
phic idealization, whose spring- 
ing up is undetermined by rite 
or formula, but matures by cy- 
cles, and in whose evolution the 
reappearing incarnation of Truth 
promulgates the certainty of that 
attribute's constancy to human 
form. 


Cloister seclusion offers the aspiring hand of art a 
needed calmness in which there is an influx of heavenly 
inspiration. Tlie far fields and woods are other cloisters 
where meditation banishes the tremulous uncertainties 
of self-consciousness, and offers the breadth of infinity 
for the uprising wing of art. One or the other is a 
necessary area of harmonious expression. Perchance 
the lifted peaks of the Alps had given the needed 
sense of repose to Vinci, and inspired by their unmoved 
mass, the gentle dignity of liis Christ glowed from the 
old monastery walls ^ in response to his brush. Unlike 
the studied strength of righteousness in the later Hof- 


^ Lysi])psis thouglit that ho must sot hus idoal o£ liumaiiity higher 
than in the average of real examples. He wish(*d to express man not 
as he appears, hut as he should be. He sought an ideal. 

2 Sta. Mario dollo Hmzie (suppressed monastery of Milan). 
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man’s personification, it has the serene feeling of Vero- 
nese, witliout that master’s conventional environment 
and sign of worldly affluence in crowding color. Neither 
in the Christ Face of the Last Supper, nor in that of 
the crucifixion, at which the sturdy Rubens laid the 
strong stroke of his enthusiasm, producing, in place of 
a liiiij) caricature, a stalwart, herculean Lord C'hrist, 
is there seen any satisfactory representations. 

A tender fear governs all ; original conception is 
sought in vain. One of these artists only has spoken 
a new word. Rubens, in the massive even brawny 
figure of his (’hrist, flings back the allegation that the 
grefit renunciation was done in feebleness, - - a totter- 
ing self-abnegation. It is a manly, stalwart Christ, 
who dies for Truth’s sake, — a grand hero thrown in 
tlie toils of men because he would not flee. 

This enfranchisement from (Mmventionality became 
well a scion of the Gothic race. It is worthily accom- 
panied by French daring in art, that, in its grace as 
\vi;ll as in its (M)urage, partakes of the spirit of the 
frank (rreek. 

The French artist has no tremulous utterance; what 
is said is given with pure abandonment to inspiratioa 
Strong emotion comes radiantly- from his chisel ; nor 
is he destitute of piety. The C'hrist of Puget in a re- 
markable degree expresses the forward movement of 
the portraiture of ideal manhood. The head is neither 
Jew’s nor Greek’s, but is simply and equally human, 
and has the nqiose of one who confidently awaits the 
fulfilment of prophetic vision. 
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Bust of Ztius from Olrieoli, 


With something of the majesty of the Hellenic ideal, 
it is removed yet farther than is the Otricoli Zeus 
from the early shamanic mingling of brute and human 
characteristics. 



Pompeian mural decoration. 


CHAPTEK X. 

Panoplied with the mask, representative of deity, 
the actor in religious rite with careful step moved in 
the order of the ceremonial. In the Innuit robe of 
evergreen boughs, or in the garment of tufted grass ^ of 
the Dorian “ mummer,” his countenance disguised with 
lees of wine or painted with ochre, he danced in enthu- 
siastic mimicry of his divinity. Innuit or Greek, the 
same aspirations attuned the cythara or drum, the 
same ambitious dictated the wild or solemn movement. 

Wheeling in weird rotation the Selenii and satyr 

1 Sec representation of Marsyas in a garment of tufted grass playing 
the double pipes before Artemis and Apollo. Col. Custelani, British 
liluseum. 
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encircled the blazing altar on the plains of Greece. 
The cytharist struck the measures which the mimic 
gestures of the chorus emphasized. 

Spring-time, autumn, or winter, these wild ceremo- 
nials were performed in praise or appeal to the gods in 
the lands of the East and of the West; with both peo- 
ples the principal object was to anthropomorphize the 
divinity dwelling in air or earth. Holding fortli innu- 
merable arms of appeal, barbaric Indian and barbaric 
(rreek called on the coming of the gods. 

And thus arose the lyric poetry for which Hellenic 
bards are renowned; the limited i)hrase of the early 
song gaining in breadth with the growth of thought 
when the chorus became the stately chant of tragic 
woes. The ancient accompaniment of the choral la- 
mentation, that, as in Prometlieus Hound, has the 
effect of representing the pervasive intluencc of sorrow, 
emphasized all the phases of the dramatic movement. 
The throes of distress, which the hero leaves unex- 
pressed, in those voices of choral unison expand into 
universal cries of woe, the effect of which is weird and 
startling. Not in these greatest of Greece’s literary 
products, the tragedies of yEscliylus and Sophocles, is 
found the glad spirit of Hellenic art. There is all seri- 
ousness and shadow of singular fatalism; tliere an^ 
the Ate, product of philosopliic question and traditional 
iuperstition strongly contrasting with the brighter 
Beings of Olympus. 

The solemn representation of the gods in the circling 
dance about the archaic altar admitted of no irreverend 
hilarity. Thus was presented the movements of the 
sun and moon accompanied each by a retinue of lesser 
gods ; for to the solar god was ascribed the Selenii. 
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deities of the woodlands, and to the iiiooii goddess the 
Naiades of the flowing streams. And there appear also 
satyrs, — those happy genii whom the sculptor has de^ 
liglited to picture as the souls of the forest, unwitting 
of sorrow. 


Of these human-eyed creatures the artist often cliose 



representation in 
mask, with open look 
and parted lips, com- 
moil feature of Hel- 
lenic sculpture, — an 
expression of un- 
checked animal sweet- 
ness, norniuscle drawn 
nor compressed, and 
with all the uiialarm- 
ing hint of furry ears 
and budding horns ! 


Italian iiKisk of a fuiui in ton.i-ootta. Jn Suoll fasllioil the 


gentle faun was winsomely adapted to represent the joy- 
ous life of spring and the merry laughter of approacli- 
ing bloom. It was a wholesome animal life. Not too 
much of tile bt*ast, nor too little of the human, to pre- 
vent the heart’s blithe sympathy even in these far-off 
days of realism. 

r>ut there were less candid genii, repul- 
sive and vulgar — the clown and ape of 
woodland drama ; of such character were 
some archaic figures, an example of which , , 

' * Archaic Greek 

is here given. 



The Pompeian types of the satyr have irregular feat- 
ures, a squat or upward turned nose being a particular 
trait, and which is also a characteristic of an archaic 
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fragment upon a sarcophagus discovered in the necropo- 
lis of Clazomeuae,^ as also in this example. In these re- 
markable representations the ears are not visible, being- 
covered with a heavy mass of hair, in a measure siniulat- 
ing the wig of the Egyptian gods. There is, however, a 
faun-like elasticity that associates them with all other 
charming personiticatioiis of sinless animal life. The 
human and animal traits are skilfully but boldly com- 
bined. The hoof and horse’s tail 
are striking features that recall the 
kindly dragshed of Thibetian Pan- 
theon. The hands are long and ape- 
like. The figure of the representa- 
tion is black, with the exception of 
red between the eyes, and a blotch 
of yellow covering the brute-like 
nose.‘^ The action is the attitude 
of dancing, and is identical with 
those two figures painted upon an 
amphora found in Ehodcs, which 
are represented grasping the lian- 
dles of an amphora, while also dancing; so moved the 
JiOman actor with the frivolous toe high in the air. 

It is known that the earlier disguise was made by 
use of lees of wine mixed witli black e«arth. This a])- 
plied to the face served as a mask.'^ The varied color 
upon the figure may have been, therefore, in imitation 



Dramatic fi}>nre in Italian 
ina.sk. 


1 Two jjvehaio Greek Sarcophaf^i, probably fith century. See Hel- 
lenic Studies V., iv., George Dennis. Also Early Painting of Asia 
Minor, Cecil Smith, vol. vi. 

These may have been accidental tleck.s of color ; but it w equally 
j>ossible that they were de.signed, being in traditionary following with 
ancient custom. 

^ Horace, Ars Poetica (277). 
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of this ancient custom, and which again is a feature 
similar to representations of the Thibetian dragshed, 
figured in the dramas of that country. 

The Attic ceremonials in their primitive origin were 
doubtless simple and crude efforts at dramatization ; but 
with advance of culture, there was a demand for a more 
elaborate spectacle and a more effectual paraphernalia. 
Then the paint gave place to porcelain, and after these 
came to be constructed the highly prized bronze or 
copper masks. ^ These latter were so constructed as 
to give power to the voice. With these masks were 
performed the tragedies of A^'schylus and Sophocles, and 
of a religious sentiment equally with the earlier per- 
formance; for the theatre in which they were per- 
formed was consecrated to Bacchus, whose statue was 
in its midst, and to which offerings were uniformly 
made. It is dillicult to explain why this god was pre- 
ferred among all the gods of (Jreece, whose grand pan- 
theon offers many attractions. 

In any considerable .scene, Bacchus and his rout of 
satyrs seldom fail to be represented, if the subject be 
grave or gay. On the archaic vase,’*^ he may be identi- 
fied advancing behind Athene and Zeus to do battle 
with the elemental giants, foes to the advancing season. 
In such scenes the giants are often laden with syni- 

^ The greatest care was given to their eonstruction. There wen; 
difFcrent kinds of masks for every voice. The tones were increased by 
covering the head with a kind of periwig, leaving only a pa.ssage for 
the voi<*e. According to .Julius Pollux, there were twenty-six tragic 
and five satyr and many comic. The male wigs were collected into a 
foretop, which was an angular ]jrojection above the head of the inverted 
V ]>attern. 

See Hist. Classical Greek Literature, J. P. Mahafiy. The Theatre 
of the Greeks, J. M. Donaldson (and others). 

Col. IJritish ^tnseum. 
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bolisin, but Bacchus - as also other deities is in 
unadorned nudity. 

The Bacchus myth is singularly variable. He is 
sometimes depicted with a long full beard, wearing the 
horns of his office as priest ; in this guise he appears 
as the so-called Indian Bacchus.^ Again he is portrayed 
as a warrior, his shield a panther’s hide. Pompeian art 
depicts him as a youtlifiil figure with a panther at his 
side, so allying him with the Egyptian priesthood, 
whose chief is clothed with a panther’s skin, the head 
of the panther lying upon the naked breast^ of the 
priest. 

The story of the birth of Bacchus — whose worship 
was occasionally conjoined with that of .Vpollo, and 
who was then represented, like that solar god, wing- 
footed, bearing the thyrsus — has its association with 
the lightning and destructive forces of the air. In 
this myth it is related that Zeus, visiting Hemele, upon 
her entreaty, in the full splendor of his godhead, was 
incapable of preserving lier from the lightning which 
she encountered thereby ; but by placing her infant 
Bac(ihus in the hollow of his thigh, where he was 
retained three months, the child was ])reservcd. This 
drama, ever enacted in the heavens by cloud, lightning, 
and sun, in which the cartli’s genius is destroyed and 
lives again in her offspring, is the tireless thciiKi of 
the ancient bards, the Homeric shaman of tent or hut. 

The Pompeian figure here j)resentcd retains some- 
thing of those traits of elder times.^ The feet arc 

^ See Museums, Louvie, Paris, Naples, etc. 

See Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt. 

® See Aine’s Collection. Also Pompeian mural decorations, — frag- 
ments in Museums, Naples, Pari.s, Berlin. In the hand of the Muse 
of Tragedy was placed the club, probably to indicate whose heroic 
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naked, - sign, it has been suggested, of comedy, - "and 

in the hand is the club 
of Hercules, whose con- 
nection with ancient 
solar myth suits the 
use of a weapon of ar- 
chaic valiance. Upon 
the head of the muse 
is placed the lion-skin, 
the face forming a hel- 
met mask, all in ac- 
cordance with ancient 
custom. 

Shamanic powers 
were believed to be as- 
sumed by the sacred 
paraphernalia, which 
here is represented 
adorning the tragic 
muse. This sentiment, 
quite lost in the passage of years, remains a tradition 
merely ; but the symbol still survives as an appropriate 
adjunct to pictorial representation. 

Tlie change from the original serious intention to the 
more modern and picturesque appears by comparison 
with the Indian shaman here given. The Indian 
priest has put on the hide of tlie yellow bear in order 
to officiate in the scene of the death of his chief.^ 
Upon this lie lias hung the emblematic hare. In this 
garb he approached the body, now growling, and then 

deeds were the bunlen of the song. The traditional exploits of Her- 
cules were themes of dramatic song. Barre, in Aine Coll., and others. 

1 Witnessed by G. Gatlin. 



Miiril jiaintlnff. Potii|uMl. 
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moving silently, or shaking the rattle held in his hand. 
Sometimes he bran* 
dished his spear, and 
again he mimicked the 
step of the animal 
whose skin he wore. 

So the Indian priest 
performed a complete 
drama, singly and 
alone. 

The chant heard along 
the Ahivskun coasts or 
on the plains of the 
Atlantic or Pacific in 
those early days when 
the Ped Man alone 

dwelt in the land, prob- In<lian sliaman in mask, 

ably consisted, ns now, of a few words, and those many 
times reiteratiHl. Initiatory to the later choral song, 
which was tlu^ product of gradual growth, it. like that, 
was deemed of no less importance than other parts of 
the cm’tmionial.^ There were pauses marked^ with a 
sacred sign, which may have a similar m(‘aTiing to the 
remarkable explanation of his methods in worship by 
an Indian priest : — 

‘‘ Everything as it moves, now and then, here and tliere, 
stops. The bird as it Hies .stops in one place to make its 
nest, and in another to re.st in its flight. A man when he. 
goes forth* stops where he will. The .sun, whioh i.s so bright 
and beautiful, is one place where the .Spirit has stopped. Tlio 
moon, the stars, the winds, he has been witli. 'fhe trees, 

^ J. 0. Swan montions the paramount importance of the chant. 

2 Dr. James’.s Appendix to Tanner’s Hist. 
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the animals, are all where he has stopped ; and the Indian 
thinks of these jdaces, and sends his appeals there to reach 
the place where the god has stopped, and win help and 
blessing.” ^ 

Imitators of and suppliants to the gods, the appeal 
governed the gesture, the measure of the dance, and 
tlie form of the cliant. If for game and winter’s store, 
masked in array of the beast of the hunt, all action, all 
gesture was an imitation ; step and song had its meas- 
ure governed by the tap of the drum. 

The dress of the Alaskan men in the December festi- 
val was of reindeer-skin, the breeches confined to the 
waist ))y a belt, on which was hung the tail of a wol- 
verine, the fur of which animal was used to trim the 
gloves. Their boots were ornamented with fur and 
marten tails ; on the head was arranged a fillet of 
deer-skin ornamenUHl with eagle feathers, these falling 
u])on tlie shoulders behind. 

The women wore garments made of the translucent 
integument of the seal. Made to fit the limbs perfectly 
were garments of the Siberian reindeer, embroidered 
and decorated with strips of wolf-skin. The hair was 
plaited at the side with care, and strips of white wolf- 
skin and strings of heads interlaced with the braids. 
Oil the neck and shoulders were arranged pendants of 
beads ; their hands were gloved with reindeer, and 
very neatly fringed with wolf-skin. In each hand 
they held a long eagle feather to the edges of which 
was atta(;hed swan’s down. 

As the time arrived for the. dance, eight men ap- 
peared from a subterranean passage. They took their 

1 Interpretation given to Miss Alice Fletcher by an liulian prie.st. 
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places with six women opposite. An old man tapped 
his drum and led in the chorus. 

The opening chant was slow and measured. Perfect 
time W'as kept to the rhythm and drum-tap. All 
movement was modest and pleasing, the gracefulness 
of the women particularly attractive, the slowly wav- 
ing feathers and the gentle undulations giving a charm- 
ing effect. The songs were descriptive of hunting a 
deer, a bear, or a fox, or of other pursuits. Words 
were sometimes interpolated to welcome their visitors, 
but all in careful rhythm.^ 



IiMlian buffalo-dance. 

The buffalo-dance which is here illustrated was a pan- 
tomime dance in mask. The traits of the bulhilo are 
characterized ; and finally the tired actor ends in being 
slain with blunt arrows, when he is carried from the 
ring, where the show of skinning and cutting up the 
body is carefully performed. 

^ See Alaska and its Resources, William H. Dali, pp. 95-149, 
198, 222. 
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Similar form is carried out in the bear-dance ; all is 
mimicry and seeming medley, but all is borne out with 
nice discrimination of action and order. Songs, as in 



Indinn bcar-diincc. 


the case of the bufralo-daiice, are composed of mystic 
words, the meaning of which is unknown to any except 
tlie priesthood. 

These ceremonials are universal, the Indians of the 
Northwiist consuming their leisure in these practices. 
The (^s})ecial meaning of the rite ap[)ears to be charac- 
terized by the mask, which is a figure of the god to 
whom the ceremony is consecrated. The effect of this 
mimicry is to train both eye and ear to nice precision of 
observation, — a positive aid to those artistic labors in 
wliich traits of animal life were depicted. 

Tlie rites of tlie Duckwala order are dedicated to that 
.sacred bird, tlie Tlukloot, — the supernatural being 
whose winged shape is believed to flit before the sun ; 
whose pinions are tlie darkness ; and w’ho riding before 
the wind with vibrating wings produces the sound of 
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thunder. The Duckwala ceremony depends upon 
mimicry for its scenes. In some parts of the drama, 
the performers, who are males, and whose masks re- 
semble the heads of owls, wolves, and ' bears, crouched 
down with their arms about tlieir knees and, with blan- 
kets fastened to the neck and dapping at their shoulders, 
hop around the lire in a circle. These performers give 
place to women in large numbers, consisting of a party 
of thirty or more, who with faces painted black and 
heads covered with down, a girdle conlining their blan- 
kets closely to the waist, whirl in a circle, singing in the 
untutored cailence of the wild woman’s voice. In an- 
other scene, two boys painted white, with white bands 
upon their heads, together with other youths wearing 
masks resembling birds’ beaks, ami tufts of feathers 
in their hair, walked slowly by the water, lifting or 
drooping their heads in the manmu* t)f cranes. 

In the final act, u})on the roof of one of the hous(‘S 
a})peared a young girl wearing a mask representing the 
head of a bird, which was surrounded by a top-knf)t f)f 
cedar-bark dyed red and stuck full of the tail feathers 
of the eagle. Over Iku’ shoulders she woie a red blan- 
ket covered with a lu'ofusion of wliite buttons, brass 
thimbles, and blue beads ; the hair hung down her 
back covered with whit(‘. down. The uppcir part of thc^ 
face was painted black and the lower nnl. Anotlier 
girl with a similar headdress was naked (‘xcept a skirt 
about her hips. Her arms and legs had rings of blue 
beads, and she wore bracelets of brass wire^rouml her 
wrists; the face was painted like the other. A smaller 
girl had a black mask to resemble the ITa-hek-to-ak 
(lightning).^ The masks did not cover the face but 

^ The fact that black is hen* a.ssociated with lightning is in har- 
18 
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were worn on the head and projected like a pair of 
horns over the brows. 

This girl's face was also painted black and red. From 
her ears hung large onianieiits made of the Hakvxi, 
or deiitaiiumy and blue and red beads. Around her 
neck was an immense necklace of blue beads. Her skirt 
was covered with strings of beads, giving her quite a 
picturesque appearance. A little boy with a black 
mask and head-band of red bark, the ends of which 
hung down over his shoulders, and eagle feathers in a 
top-knot, was the remaining and last performer. These 
all performed in stately and slow manner, occasionally 
spreading out their wings to represent Hying, and utter- 
ing a sound to imitate thunder, but which resembled, 
according to the testimony of the witness, the noise 
made by the night-hawk when swooping for its prey ; 
the sj^ectators meanwhile beating drums, pounding the 
roof witli sticks, and rattling with shells. This repre- 
sentation lasted an half hour ; wlien all again went into 
the lodge to witness the distribution of presents and 
the grand finale. The com])nny being arranged, the 
performers at one end of the lodge, and the women, 
(diildriMi, and s])ectators at the other, they commenctid 
by putting out the fires and removing the brands and 
cinders. A quantity of feathers* were strewn over the 
ground-floor to the lodge, and a dance and song com- 
menced, every one joining in the latter, each seeming to 
try to make as much noise as possible. A large box, 
suspended by a ro])e from the roof, served as a bass- 

mony witli tin* iiinaniug of the blnok earth ; lightniiig is the fertile 
fire. See prceeding chaptei's on syinholie embellisiiments, etc. 

1 Early Spanish Chronicles descril>e a festival held in Peru, when 
the whole city w'a.s decorated with plumage. The Inca’s dwelling, par- 
ticularly, w^as covered with gay feathers of heautiful bipls. 
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drum, and other drums were improvised from the do- 
mestic furniture of the house. 

A pause in this deafening uproar made only the suc- 
ceeding din more deafening. At a signal the feathers 
on the door were attacked and beaten until the air was 
filled with these objects. This performance was suc- 
ceeded by a dance, and afterward presents were distrib- 
uted. The ceremonials at length ended with a feast.^ 

The messenger who bore a feather was a personage 
of sanctity. By the Navajo Indian, his mission was 
believed to be under the direct patronage of the gods. 

If the bird, so the plumage of the bird like wist*, 
should be revered ; and in Kgypt, so high a place did 
this talisman occupy, it was tlie badge of tlu*. goddess 
of truth.**^ 

The shamanic mask, symbolical of the eagle or 
thunder-bird of wide-spread myth, is a thin and light 
carving of cedar trimmed with swan-skin having the 
down attached,"^ and painted with the emblematic colors 
of red and black, — the eyebrows and bill are black, the 
caruncle over tlie back of the bill and the tongue within 
it are red. White down is used in magical rites by va- 
rious Indian cults ; wlien associated with red color, it 
becomes re])resentative of living things.^ Placed about 
the shamanic mask it may more fully express the 
symbol of the mask, for down itself is suggestive of 
aerial manifestation, of bird and of light pervading the 
air. 


' Soe I ml inns of Capf Flattor}^ J. (1. Swan. Cont. of KnowltMlge. 
Oeromonial of Innnit ln(lian.s. 

2 The feather is an important hieroglyphic in Egyptian writing. 

* See Description of Haida and Thlinkit Masks, W. H. Dali. 

* See Miss Fletcher’s White Buiralo Festival. 
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The eagle is portrayed in Egyptian sculpture and 
also upon the tomb at Thebes of Seti Mienptah;i 
swan’s down is represented as bordering an ox-hide 
which is worn by a figure whose head is ornamented 
Ijy an aigrette of plumes. 

It was the principal point in dance ceremonial, among 
the Innuit, to make as many different motions with the 
body and arms as possible, always keeping time with 
the chorus, whose accuracy was aided by the beat of 
the tambourine. In the November dance they form a 
liollow square, when a ])eculiar chant is begun by one 
of tlie old men, in which others join. The dancers 
then turn to the north, chanting as they move. In 
their bauds is a plate of food, which at this moment is 
raised ; carrying it above their heads, they emit a 
liissing cry, repeated several times. Now tliey turn to 
the east, raise the plate, and again repeat the hissing 
call; then they turn to the south; and, never varying 
the performance, they turn to the west, tlie last car- 
dinal point, and all is done. The food is afterward 
consumed, and the dancers bathe and join in a final 
chorus. 

The action of raising the plate in this ceremony will 
recall the tigurc of llorus in mask. This god appears 
to be likewise in the act of offering to the Unseen 
Ones, 

The figure justly appeals to the imagination kindling 
the sentiment of worship; so the celebrated Praying 

1 See Lepsiiis, Dciik. ii. pi. 2. Soti Mienptah, B. C. 1.396-1360. 
These sculptiire.s also ooiitaiii the hieroglyphic sign of a beaver ( a7iorth- 
em animal). 

In the Wakan Feast, observed by the Santee Sioux, the ceremonial 
of the Four Winds, down and the eagle feathers adorn the .sacred deer- 
skin robes. 
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Boy in the Royal Museum at Berlin expresses adoring 
praise; so also the kneeling Chinese devotee, in the 
open, with the sky alone above, 
naught else physically .visible as 
his object of adoration. Aspira- 
tion kindles in the soul its altar 
fires, whose flames spring up and 
glow by the inherent law of their 
immortal substance. 

There is an uncommon grace in 
the human form when so stand- 
ing with the palms of the hands 
forward, and the face uplifted ; 
it is a movement of abnegation 
and appeal, and withal of un- 
surpassed dignity. Upon such 
movements of line and sin)ple uunmn ngun* in juiisk, uimt- 

‘ *■ scnting Horns oflorinj; .< in)n- 

contours etched against the sky, 

the sculptors must have early depended for guidance. 

Dances in Creece were of frequent y)erformance, and 
her artists thus found a perpetual training-school. 
Wliat was done in Hollas may not be done now. The 
human form has its suggested meaning in modern art, 
but the face is the grand interpreter, in its little round 
there is the epitome of the ideal.^ 

In the Thlinkit festival to the dead, there is a eulogy 
of the deceased, whose exploits are chanted and at the 
same time represented. Tf his shooting of deer is ex- 
tolled, the nien imitate the motions of approaching deer. 



1 The Cliiiiese depended upon the .state of the starry heavens to de- 
terinine the time of their Fetes (.see M. de Groot). The Indian of the 
north\ve.st coa.st speak.s of the dance ceremony a.s “ .something that 
conies from above.” 
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of shooting, pursuing, and finally taking ofl’ the skin. 
In this ceremony an underground passage is entered 
and the performers appear thence carrying food. 
Among the women all is graceful movement and accu- 
rate time. 

The dance accompanying Indian masked ceremonials 
is directed by the tambourine, — a kind of parchment 
drum struck with a long wand. Between the intervals 
of dancing the sound of tlie instrument is accompanied 
by some person who sings a few words alternately with 
a uniform cliorus, — such might be th(‘ origin of the 
Greek strophe and antistrophe, which are tliought to 
represent the two movements of the universe from east 
to west, and west to east, the choir performing their 
dances around the altar of their gods from right to left 
and left to right. 

Great solemnity is observed in the sacred dance rite, 
wlien prompted by a vision. TJiiis in the case of the 
Ogalalla Sioux who dreams of an elk, sacred animal of 
the Elk Society. By the in.stance of tliis dream a tent is 
placed witli an opening to the east, and decorated at the 
top with four bands of blue, while across the entrance 
is delineated an elk in red ])aint, so arranged that the 
visitors shall pass through its body. Within the tent 
is the u-m(MU’, mentioned in relation to the sacred 
rectangle and the color black in previous chapters. 
This n-ma-nc is carefully arranged, the sods removed, 
exposing the earth in which is believed to reside “ un- 
appropriated life.” On this square of earth are four 
lines of the cross ; these represent the winds, standing 
toward the (‘arth. In the course of the rite, sweet-grass 
was laid on a .square of earth and a mirror, on which, 
with fine black earth, was delineated by transverse bars 
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the cardinal points.^ Beside these objects were the sa- 
cred dish containing water and medicinal leaves. IVo 
pipes used in the ceremonial were given place beside 
the u-ma-ne, their stems directed to tlm east. In the 
line of entnince was set the “ prayer- pole,” fringed with 
fluttering objects, attractions to the gods. These were 
supplications to tlie “ Beings ” supposed to hover about 
tlie neighborhood. A little within the entrance, to the 
right, were seated four young women dn^ssed in green, 
the color supposed to iio of feminine characteristics. 
These maidens were assistants in the choral s«mgs. In 
visions there are four colors, states tlie Ogalalla priest ; 
and one of these must be seen by the neophyte of the 
ceremonial, and afterward strictly copied in ])ersonal 
adornment preparatory for the performance of his vision. 
These colors are termed clouds, — the white, the red, 
yellow, or blue cloud.'-^ When painting himself the 
actor sang a chant ; so also when he and his associates 
assumed the masks. 

The masks of this festival were imitations of the head 
of an elk. They were constructed by bending a branch 
of willow to form a frannnvork, with a straight bar 
placed across th(* top of tin* head and two side pieces 
passing down by the ears, which were fastened down 
by withes, and these encircl(*d both forehead and neck. 
Fastened to the side ]>ieces were ingenious imitations 
of antlers, shaped from boughs and covered with bands 

1 Th(i hieroglyphic sign of Khcin, Egyptiuji god, who pr«‘sidt*s over 

vegetation and is sometimes repre.sente.d sowing seeds, is a (;ross upf)n a 
circle (a sign of solar and lunar action upon the earth through the 
winds). . 

2 When an altar W’as consecrated by the Creeks, the women twing 
])art in the ceremony were aiTayed in diverse colors. (Archaeologio 
Graeca, John D. Potter.) 
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of cloth, the antlers alone projecting from apertures for 
the purpose, thus enclosing the head of the actor. Va- 
rious decorations were painted upon the cloth. Nearly 
all had some decoration which would reflect the light. 
One liad a single circular piece of looking-glass upon 
the forehead ; another was arranged with a glass to 
represent the eyes, — all of which were symbols of light. 
(Certain adornments were expressive of especial appeal, 
as in the case where was painted on the back of one 
of the ])erforniers a blue circle, in the centre of which, 
and through tlie cuticle to ^retain it, was thrust a 
splinter of wood on which dangled an eagle’s feather, 
fastened l)y winding a loop of sinew cord describing 
the figure 8, — so making a sign of appeal that any 
wound that he might receive should not bring death.' 

These preparatory ceremonials finished, the sacred 
pipes were bande<l to two of the four singers, — the 
young women in green, — and followed by the other 
two, they passed out of the tent, and with a slow step 
moved up tlie valley of the bivouac toward the north, 
the two with the pipes preceding and holding the stem 
forward and upward. Soon the men emerged one by 
om», each assuming attitudes of caution, as the elk 
might step fortli from cover and look about him. 
They kept at a distance from the girls bearing the 
pipo.s, and .as they passed onward they changed their 
postures; now they would leap, then they crouched, 
and again tliey trampled the turf, then they glide 

* TIk* ciivlc represented the four winds, the sjdint the wound, the 
eagle feather tlie honorable nature of the w'ound. The wdnd.s are the 
banrful inflnenees. (According to Miss Fletcher, w’itne.s.s of the rite.) 

An arrow piercing the skin writes the name of the goddess Sale in 
Egyptian hieroglyphic; as the word “Sate” signifies arrow and sun- 
beam. (Oal. Aniiii., B. M., Descrip, by S. Birch.) 
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noiselessly along. Some of the actors carried hoops 
containing a square from which depended a fringe of 
rattling hoofs. The neophyte held a hoop on which 
a mirror was fastened with four cords, and from which 
he caught and cast about a reticctioii of the sun. This 
strange company — the maidens in the distance with 
shining braids of black hair — advanced, doubled their 
track, and so made their slow way along a wooded 
creek. Through all movenumt was retained the ritual 
step x^eculiar to these ceremonials, and differing from 
those of the regular dance, in which the postures and 
placing of the feet are more arbitrary perhaps, as they 
are concerned with the figure descril)ed, while in this 
rite the spirited action was untrammelled. Kach actor 
retained a perfect silence ; the young girls looked not 
back, — the intentness of each performer showing the 
seriousness of the drama. Turning and returning on 
their steps, at length they approached and re-entered 
the tent, when the pipes were replaced beside the 
u-ma-ne. The maskers entered one at a time, followed 
by the novitiate, who acted to the end as an elk re- 
turning to a place of quiet in safety, and took his 
place in the midst of the fraternity in silence. A 
pause then ensued, when all quietly unmasked.^ 

In these ceremonials belonging to the remote tradi- 
tions of the Indian tribes of America, all is of the 
nature of a religious rite, as were the theatrical repre- 
sentations of the Greeks. Ileligious belief is at the foun- 
dation of drama. Iteligion, in the sense of the law of 
things, — dominating spirit in substance, sovereign soul 
in matter, — divinity in all objects animate or inanimate, 
dictated every scene and induced all paraphernalia. 

1 See On the Ogalalla Sioux, Miss Alice Fletcher. 
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To become en rapport with the gods was the aim of 
the ancient actor. The pious intent was not unlike the 
assumption of later date, when the priest speaks in the 
person of his god. When men learned to construct their 
temples, arrangements were made that, invisible, they 
could become the voice of the oracle, could climb 
into the idol and give it speech, — a kind of fraud, 
but possibly committed with some serious piety of in- 
tent; for it is in traditional following of the primeval 
masked ceremonial in which the a('>tor speaks at the dic- 
tate of that god whose insignia he assumes. That some 
deity inspires the prophet, — that the utterances of the 
devotee nnj the very words of deity, — follows in these 
prim(3V{il channels of tradition. Impersonation of the 
divine, having its rise in the aspirations of our race, 
remained long after the (.'hristian era. As early as the 
time of Justinian and Theodora, history betrays the 
fact of the continuance of ceremonials whose object 
was to re})resent the prophets and saints, Christ and 
his a})ostles. The (Ireek Fathers complain that the 
people of Constantinople and elsewhere “ hear a come- 
dian with much more pleasure than a preacher of the 
apostle.” ^ Such was tlie love of dramatization, cus- 
tomary adjunct to prior forms of religion. Nor did 
th(‘ Church frown on these spectacles ; indeed, they 
were ])er formed by members of their own order. In 
Italy, ill 1298, on the Feast of Pentecost tind the two 
following holidays, the representation of the so-called 
“Play of Christ” was given, in which the “Passion,” 
resurrection, judgment, and the mission of the Holy 
Ghost was performed by the clergy of Civita Vecchia. 
In 1804, the chapter of Civita ViH’chia exhibited a play 

• I 'lirysostoiii. 
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of the creation of our “ first parents,” the annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary, the birth of c:lirist, and other 
passages of Sacred Scripture. 

These “Miracle Plays,” so called, did not cease in 
Italy until 1060.^ 

The “ Mysteries ” 2 of the Old and New Testaments 
were represented in 1424, at Paris, by youths disguised 
and placed against a wall, and wlio were instructed 
neither to move nor speak, but to stand in statuesque 
repose. 

As late as the year 1384, in the village of Aunay, on 
the Sunday of the feast of Saint Jolnr there was per- 
formed a play called the “ Miracle of Theojdiilus ; ” and 
in 1384 some citizens of St. Maur caused to be repre- 
sented the “ Passion of Christ.” These “ Mysteries ” 
were enacted chiefly by the religious communities. 

At the famous “Feast of Asses,” instituted in com- 
memoration of the flight of Mary and Joseph with riesus 
into Egypt, the clergy on Christmas Day walked in 
procession, wearing habiliments representing »fosepli 
and Mary. The prophets were also re])resented by 
the same body of men, — Moses nqiresented in an alh 
and co^e, with a long beard and rod ; David wearing 
a green vestment; Balaam provided with immense 
spurs to thrust the sides of a wooden ass wliich tli(^ 
prophet bestrode, and which was supplied with a voice 
by immuring a speaker inside. There were in the 
processiqn six Jews and six Gentiles. 

Without fear of anachronism the poet Virgil ^ was 

' See Iliccoboni Chron., Foroiijul ad Monurn. Aquilig., col. i. 

2 All dramatic pieces at this period were called “Mysteries.” See 
Wharton, Hist. Eng. Poetry. J. de Paris, p. 101. Sauval Ant. de 
Paris, ii. 101. 

3 The reason for the selection of Virgil is the same probably that 
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introduced as a Gentile prophet and translator of the 
Sibylline oracles. Chanting verses and speaking in 
character concerning tlie nativity and kingdom of 
Christ, the procession moved through the body of the 
cliuich to the choir. 

This performance was early suppressed, however. In 
1 1)84, Charles Vll. of France ordered the masters in theo- 
logy at Paris to forbid the ministers of the collegiate 
churches to celebrate at Christinas what he was pleased 
to term the Feast of Fools, — ‘-'when,” he said, “the 
clergy danced in mask and antic dress, and exhibited 
'plusieurs mocquerus, spectadeH publies, de leur corps 
dcifuisewents, farces, rvjmereis, with various enormities 
shocking to decency.”^ 

Tlie Festival of the Hoy- Bishop was a performance 
partaking of the flavor of a travesty. In all the col- 
legiate churches of both France and England, on Saint 
Nicholas Day, one of the children of the choir was 
completely apparelled in tlu^ episcopal vestments, with 
a mitre and crosier, and bore the title and state of 
bisho])s, requiring canonical obedience from his fellows 
who represented the priests. 

Shows of miracles were not omitted, “ with farces and 
sports not compatible with decorum,” state the chroni- 
cles of early date. The descri])tion of these Mystery 
Plays of both France and England, and Italy as well, 
indicated a literal reference to Biblical authority in 
vestment and scene, giving to the exhibitions a certain 
sanctity still held in the Ober-Ammergau of the pres- 
ent period. The earlier drama, indeed, was composed 

suggested to Dante to choose that poet to guide him in the Inferno. 
He was believed to hav'e predicted the coming of Cdmst in his Pollio. 

^ Masten, Anee<l., tom. i. col. 1804. 
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of holy plays, or representations of miracles wrought 
by confessors, and of the suliering of martyrs.^ I'hese 
plays were performed in or about the church, and some 
of the scenes were represented with song, — cum canter 
et organes, — “ and the more lyvcly thereby to exliibit 
to the Eye the hole Action of the liesurrection, ilu‘ 
Priests garnished out certain small Puppets, represeiit- 
inge the Parsons of Cliriste, the Watchman, Marie, 
and others ; amongst the which, one ban^ tlie l^irtc of 
a wakinge Watchenian, who (esiingc CJi riste to arise) 
make a continual Noyc(^, like to the Sound that is caused 
by the Meeting of two Styckes, and was called Jack 
Sriacker of Wytiiey.’''-^ 

The growth of a sentiment of propriety and a stricter 
reverence arrived with the lleformation, resulting in (ef- 
forts to discountenance these “ holy ” exhibitions. Pish- 
ops issued proclamations to the ckn'gy of tlieir respective^ 
dioceses prohibiting their representations. Puritanical 
pamphlets with such titles as, “The (second and) third 
Phst of Petrait from Plaias,’' were issued. Amid thes(* 
fulminations the religious drama lost re] site, and so 
far as ecclesiastical ])erforniancos, ceased. Put this did 
not occur, however, before tlieni liad been introdiUMid 
those allegorical plays known by the name of “ Moral- 
ities,” in whicli the ft ram (ft is prr^ionai were termed 
Charity, Sin, Death, Jfo]H*, Faitli, etc., wherein dra- 
matic art essayed to portray distinctive attributes by 

^ See two of t-ie oldest miracle jday.s in the Eiiglisli lariguiige : tln! 
“ Ilarnnting of Hell,” edited from llarl. MS. 2‘2r):5, by Mr. Ilalliwell, 
1840 ; and the Incredulity of Saint Tiiomas,” exhibited by the Scriv- 
eners’ (luild at York, ])rinted in (Voft’s Excerpts Anti(iua, 1797. 

See William Fitz-Stephen’.s Dencription of London, 1240. 

Stow’s Survey of London, etc. 

2 Lambarde’s Topographical Dictionary, 1.570. 
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impersonations, and through which there was begun a 
delineation of character that at length culminated in 
a connected story, whence arose the tragedy and com- 
edy of the modern stage. 

In the “ IVIoralities ’’ — parent ancestor to the moral 
denouement of tragedy — color bore a conspicuous part, 
as, indeed, it had in the earlier ''Mysteries.” 

Early Christian art would naturally fall heir to color 
symbolism, as it is noticeable in Jewish hieratic decora- 
tions. The mystic sense applied to various hues — red, 
blue, green, ycdlow', wiiite, and black, and perhaps, indeed, 
the mixed tints of violet and gray — are of ancient and 
Hebraic authority. Red in the ruby signified divine 
love, the holy s])irit, creative power, and heat, in Ori- 
ental scriptures. In Christian art, red and black were 
tabooed, and given over to Satan and all his evil band. 
The combination of red and white, on the contrary, sym- 
bolized the two luMivenly qualities of love and wisdom. 
I Hue kept its place in heavenly regions as an emblem 
of fidelity and truth. And green held its early sign of 
hope ; yellow, fruitfulness ; violet, passion and suffer- 
ing ; and gray, humility. 

Early rc'cords of tlu'se ndigious plays ascribe the col- 
ors to sacnnl personages with a wisdom and acumen 
that rmnind one of tlie astuteness of the astrologer’s 
formula. White is a sign of ])urity ; it is suited, there- 
fore, to the Virgin in representation of tlie Assumption, 
but it may be worn by rich men as a sign of humility ; 
and its emblem is a diamond. Yellow is a sign of good- 
ness, of God, and of fruitfulness of marriage. Saint 
Peter and Saint John should wear yellow ; but also in 
dingy tone, it is the usual dress of Judas, — it has its 
wicked side, like the Egyptian scarahieus ; it has the ill 
savor of the pagans. 
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The penitent Magdalene wears violet, but also the 
Madonna ; and it is the color of the raiment of the 
Christ after crucifixion. lUack belonged to Satan, and 
in the temptation the Christ wore black. Tlie mystic 
symbolism in color perceived in descriptions of the 
tabernacles of the Jews obtained in Christian art, wliere 
all vestment and saintly raiment are painted with hie- 
ratic color. 

The religious drama performed at a monastery in 
Thibet, mentioned by M. Sclilagintweit,^ Ijears the 
same morf/lr intended by those of the early Christian 
churches. In this representation, tlie 
sonm are personifications of the principles of good and 
evil supposed to exist in the supernatural world, and 
believed to protect or to tempt mankind. The divini- 
ties who defend from evil macbiiiations, the dragsheds, 
are distinguished, as are the other actors, by their 
masks ; they are large, and calculated to excite terror, 
the rear of the head covered by a triangular ])iece 
of cotton or silk. Another piece of silk, in tlui same 
form, hangs from the chin and fulls ii])on tlie breast. 
Their opponents, the demons, an*, distinguished by the 
sombre color of the mask and its inferior size. Their 
vestments are stulfed out in order to resist the blows 
which fall thick and heavy ujion them from the cud- 
gels of the men, who, disguised in human masks, bear 
about their persons innumerable bludgeons of attack. 

The drama is preceded by hymns, ])rayers, and loud 
blatant music, after which the actors comij upon the 
scene ; the dragshed, or good genii, occupying tin? 
centre, the men at the right, the demons at the left. 
At short intervals the men and the demons perform 
^ La Bouddhisine an Tibet, M. Emile de Schlagintw’cit. 
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light dances without intermingling. Finally one de- 
mon and a man advance. Then the spirit of evil es- 
says by an artful s{)eech to incite the man to violate 
some precepts of liis religion. Another demon comes 
forward and aids his comrade in the discourse. The 
man at tirst resists their inhuence, standing firm to his 
])rinciples ; then step by stej) he grows less confident, 
becoming feebler as they advance in argument, and at 
length he is on tlie point of succumbing, when his 
brothers come • forward and seek to support him, ad- 
vising him not to listen to the evil counsel. He is 
closely pressed by the two, first by the demons on 
one hand, atid the men on the other, representing good. 
At length, after long vacillation, he determines for the 
good. Then all the men render adoration to the drag- 
shed, tlie good genii, giving them thanks for power of 
resistance, although visibly they had taken no part in 
the allair. They then supplicate punishment for the 
wk’ked spirits, and the dragshed are only too eager to 
gratify them. 

Their chief, who is distinguished frpm the others by 
a yellow mask of extreme grandeur, which is denomi- 
nated (lonyan Serpo, or the “borrowed yellow head,” 
advances with his suite of powerful satellites, twelve 
in nundier, among whom was seen the female divinity 
Lhamo, in a long brown mask and a (|ueue of horsehair, 
also Tsang-pa, — both redoubtable powers against evil. 
Many of the actors wore red masks adorned with three 
eyes, — the eyes of wisdom, — who were called the 
powerful deities ; another group had green masks and 
high conical caps in white cotton, on which the three 
eyes were imprinted. These were followed by a crowd 
of lesser deities, who hurled their weapons right and 
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left; nor were the men wanting in valor, who used 
their bludgeons without mercy upon the resisting de- 
mons. At length, pushed into holes, into houses, and 
in all places of cover, the demons cease to do battle. 
They succumb by flight. Now the victors chant again 
the praises of the dragshed, recount the battle, and 
proclaim their victory. 

This drama, although of a moral sobriety, is not 
without its comedy, for the mask in certain ]K)sition 
deprives the actor of his sight, when lie is likely to 
tumble his length upon the stagxi. Sucli a mishap oc- 
curring to a dragshed, — the all-powerful god! — a 
demon raises him, and waiting for his recovery is saluted 
by a blow. 

A religious drama represented at Arrakan ^ is yet 
more primitive, the arrangement being without a 
platform. Lines are traced on tlie earth in a large 
space into which are introduced the dancers. These 
lines are typical of the dillerent sj)hores of the genii, 
the last of which re])resents Buddha. One of the 
dancers advances to the first limit, when he is told to 
what genii that line appertains ; he then defies the 
demon, calling him by name with epithets most insnlt- 
iii". He boasts that he will break down the bounda- 
ries of the infernal adversary. He passes then the 
limits in triumph, and so goes forward from line to line 
with similar denunciations and air of triumph, until at 
length he arrivc^s upon the buTitory of Buddha. Here 
he makes the same announcement, “ He will brea1< the 
lines of the great Being himself.” He characterizes 
those priests “ with heads of wool ” who b(iar the cup 
of alms from door to door, as “ vulgar mendicants,” but 

^ Hanly’s Eastern Monarf.liisni. 

19 
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ill a moment as he passes the limits, he falls as one 
dead. The spectators, believing him punished for the 
blasjduimies that he lias pronounced, applaud the power 
which thus shows itself superior to that of all other 
g(*nii. 

In all ilraniatization music lias borne an especial part, 
either by way of simple tap of drum, as among the 
lied Men, or by striking the cythara, as among the 
(Jiveks, or finally with the growth of power of expres- 
sion and the development of inventive faculties, it be- 
caiiK^ the grand adjunct, as in the modern opera of 
Kurope. 

And this development is not limited entirely to 
Kiiropeaii civilization, there should be mentioned the 
Oricmtal access to dramatic performance in the numer- 
ous crude methods used by the (.’hinese to broaden 
ehect by way of varied sounds. This is particularly 
observable in the remarkable Opera-Maudgrilyayana,^ 
performed at the period of sacrifice to the dead, which 
occAirs on the seventh mouth of the Chinese year. For 
this play a stage is erected in the neighborhood of the 
house where the Ibiddhist priests arc occupied in say- 
ing mass for the dead. The story of Maudgiilyayana is 
as follows : — 

There existed at one time a woman who was re- 
nowned for her saintly abstinence from eating animal 
food. Her parents before her had also abstained from 
this sin, but her rectitude in this matter arose to 
sanctity. She refused to touch the smallest particle of 
the most delicate viand. At length she fell ill, and her 
son, thinking to pre.serve her, put a particle of meat in 
her habitual food, concealing it dexterously so tliat she 

^ Les Fetes Aiiriuellemeiit teJebre.s, u Eiiioui, J. J. M. cle (iioot. 
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ate it without observation. An old .slave discovered 
the fraud and mentions it. The mother learns of it, 
and terrified at the probabh^ result of such impiety, she 
asserts that not a morsel of meat Jias passed her lips. 
She adjures all the gods and goddesses that sucli is the 
fact, when a horrible scene ensues. A legion of gods 
and goddesses suddenly appear upon the stage at that 
moment when she loudly adds, “ If I liave eaten of the 
body of an animal, I summon all the gods and goddesses 
to thrust me into hell ! ” And at once blood spouts 
from her mouth and tiows in a stream from her eyes 
and nose ; demons pounce upon her and appear to take 
her souk as she sinks expiring upon the cjarth. Alaiid- 
galyayana is inconsolable. Jh* believes his mother to 
be in terrible torment in hell. lie performs sevme rites 
of expiation. One night she a])i)ears in his dreams, 
bearing upon her person marks of the extremest misery. 
He perceives demons arresting her as she seeks to 
approach the table of offering that he has prepared for 
her, — the burned silver pap(?r and vestments She 
seeks the meats of his offering, burned in consecrated 
lire ; wicked dimions hold her back. At length she 
approatihes his couch, and lannmting .she tells him ho.r 
misery and sup])licates him to deliver her from hell. 
He awakes and the iihantom is gone ; but Ids grief 
knew no means of comfort. .Vll that could be done in 
this existence as expiation was accomplished. He re- 
solves to poison himself, so to precipitate himself into 
Iiell and thu.s' join his uidiappy mother. Then a})])ear.s 
on the .«tage, .scene after scene in the infernal regions 
in which Maiidgrdyayana appears praying to see his be- 
loved mother. At length he discovers her. She is in 
the hands of her tormentors, who are plunging her into 
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boiling oil. He pleads to be allowed to take her place, 
which is promised -for only a limited space of time. 

Finally MAudgiilyayana appeals to Sakyamouni in 
person, who teaches by what means he sliall rescue his 
mother. He returns to earth where he performs the 
prescribed Jhiddhic rites which are intended for the 
purpose of delivering souls from Hades. The hero is 
represented in ecstasy at last, for his mother has been 
sought by a messenger from Nirvana to conduct her to 
the land of happiness. 

This Oriental “ Morality ” is calculated to teach piety 
toward the parents, and the all-sufticieiicy of Biuldhic 
ceremony. But the solemnity of the tragic story of 
this singular opera is sometimes relieved by a farce. 
MAudgiilyayaiia appears followed by a dog and an ape. 
It is made to a])peur that these two, touched by the 
hero’s consideration have become his apostles ; they 
follow him like a shadow in all his tragic movements. 

Surely that religion which continues to exist when 
mockery is introduced jii the midst of sacritices to the 
souls of the dead, has strong basis in the mental habi- 
tudes and necessities of its believers, but the veil which 
has grown more and more opaque in the Occident be- 
tween the life here and hereafter was of the most trans- 
parent character to the actors of these dramas. The 
word death was interchangeable with that of transition. 
That the so-called dead immingled in the feasts of the 
living has been a belief comnu)n among the oldest civil- 
izations ; that they should enjoy their sports and farces 
would be a rational conclusion. 

The solemn drama was distinguished by its appeal to 
the protection of the gods, and the ceremony seems to 
be an imitation of the personality and habits of the sev- 
eral deities to whom the appeal was directed. 
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I am incliued to believe that many of these ceremo- 
nies were performed at the dictate of astrologers, and 
the movements of the dancers were imitations of the 
changes in the solar world, and the colors used in per- 
formance of the rite were those ascribable to the planets : 
as for instance the color black, which has been often 
mentioned in relation to the rites of the Indian, is as- 
cribed to Saturn, who rules over the products of the 
earth ; green among the Sioux is ascribed to women, it 
is the color ascribed to Venus ; red is the war color, 
it is ascribed tolVlars; purple, is given to d upiter, it is 
the color of royalty d 

^ See coloivs applied in Cdialdean Astronomy, p, 29. The regulation 
of the application of color is ascrihahh* to the priest, who in the Ori* 
(Mit was also an astrologer. 




Sale of jnask. An ancient Roman scuiptun 


Pompeian mural dceoration. 


CirAPTKll XL 

From the grave purport of tluj aboriginal mask to the 
time of Grecian comedy tliere is many a transition in 
changed formula and heterodox escapade. 

It was measurably due to Aristo])hanes that the mask 
became part of the paraphernalia of comedy. His drama 
of the “Birds” is a mocking travesty upon tliose elder 
ceremonials wherein animals* heads were used as masks. 
It was Aristophanes wlio brought upon the (Jreek stage 
a chorus in masks depicting wasps, frogs, and other 
animals, which gave occasion to the satirical (piestion of 
Peisthtairos, addressed to Epops : Where, tell me, ariJ 
your feathers ? (alluding to his bird head and feather- 
less body) to which was replied: It is moulting 


season. 
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Hellonie vase decoration. 


When such travesty was introduced, then the buffoon 
superseded the grotesque, the conventional respect for 
ancient custom was quickly undermined, and all reli- 
gious feeling also was at risk. Out of this downfall of 
an earnest worship came that rout of mimic perform- 
ance of which tlie modern Punch and Judy are in 
common following. 

In the representation here given the intention of law- 
less ridicule is api>ar(‘nt The 
usual liberties with the nose are 
taken by the painter, when wish- 
ing to turn to drollery the hu- 
man face ; tiptilted, it contra- 
dic:ts by a naive assertiveness 
the (‘arnest regard and impor- 
tant lip. 

The (tvldes, playing on the double flutes, by his 
slender iiKMuisecpience emphasizes the heavy mass of 
his followers. 

This vase painting belongs to the period of elder 

Grecian comedy ; so 
TrnnTTrrnTiTrTnTnmrr^^ also tlio second illus- 

^ ^ ‘ " " tration present e d 

here, in which the 
actors, clothed in 
motley of bird-wings 
and top-knot, skip 
about among pen- 
dent vines in bar- 
baric fashion ; while the colors of these vases, as well as 
the scenes depicted, argue their antiquity, being red with 
black figures.^ 

1 Probable perioil, 7tb » ciitury before our era. 



v.'ko ilccoration. 
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It was the Greek poet who reported the inextin- 
guishable laughter of the gods, and this gay spirit, born 
of the Hellenic bards, shattered the grave rigidity of 
Dorian ceremonial. The sense of humor possibly had 
earlier birth in the grimacing masks whose twisted 
mouths are rife with frolicking pleasantry, — the hoorish 
fun of the barbarian. Yet these are exceptions to the 
traditionary form, and by some 
careful experience in symbol- 
ism there may be found even 
in the mask supposed to be 
comic, a serious intent. 

Among the seven e.xamples of 
Indian masks here given in 
outline, there are two whose 
intention perhaps is not hila- 
rious but hi(U'atic ; tho.se two represent the figures of 
tlie sun and moon, — tlie third and last of the group. 
In tlie first instancci the crescent is jittached to the cir- 
cular orifice intended to re])resent the mouth, and takers 
the place of tlie b'ft (^ye. In the s(icond, a circle, prob- 
ably the solar disk, occujiies tlui ])lace of the right ey(‘., 
each in their traditional places and suggesting the 
Sacred I]yes of Indian and Kgyptian mythology. The 
ma.sk with a round eye is formed like the head of a 
brute, which the downward ])oiiiting of the left eye 
further implies. This latter characteristic is ob.servable 
in a mask figured by Ficoroni, who relates that such 
were the' masks irsed by the gay youths of Greece when 
on a midnight masquerade they called upon Socrates, 
endeavoring to frighten, but without succe.ss, the wise 
old .seer. 

The Indian mask (No. 7) is curiously like the 
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M.isk of flic BoRca ddla Vcrita. 


ancient Bocca della Ver- 
ita^ where the down- 
ward pointed eye is com- 
panioned by tile round 
orb. 

The oblique eye is a 
cliaracteristic of some 
species of beasts, and 
rei)resentations of this 
trait follow in the 
course of a convention- 
alized immingling of the 


human and brute characteristics. These strenuous 
suggestions of 
beastly aptitudes 
in human nature 
are imitattol in 
the mask of the 
Satyr, you Ihful 
productions of Mi- 
(ihael Angelo. 

A com])arison ol' 
the young artistes 
work with the 
ancient Italian, as 
liiire riq)re.seiited, 
illustrates the re- 
markable skill by 
which in his first 

* Boccsi vt'rita, — a marbla disk tivo fi*et in diameter, the head 
of Ocean in nlto-riUcvo in the centre; used to frij^hten children who 
were inclined to untnithfulness. The mask is associated with Roman 
lejijend ; a tradition is extant of its use bv the Homan warriors in taking 
oath. Original at the Church of S. Maria in Cosmedia. 



Ma.sk of a .satyr. Michael Angelo. 
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essays Michael Angelo deline- 
ated the play of muscle, sheathed 
and hidden beneath the mobile 
tiesh. Each mask is typical of 
a progressivi? step in art; both 
also represent the obli(|U(i eye. 

Tn the earlier use of such 
characterizations there was an 
earnest, even a religious, prin- 
ciple involved. A combina- 



Aii .‘inciriit Itiiliaii iii:isk. 


tioii of tile traits of the sacn*d totem animal with those 


of the liunian were not facetious expressions of liu- 
mor, — travesties on the assumed dignity of an liigher 
animal. A distinction between whi(;b and the lower, 
so called, had not been chjarly apprehended, as it luis in 
the moral and ; esthetic domain of life. 

To awe the beliolder being an especial ambition of 

the Indian inas(pier- 
adcn’, his mask was 
sonnitimes (•onstrncted 
to give a snr[)rise.^ 
Two wooden wings in 
the prescmt (‘xani])le 
are held together by a 
string, that looscmed, 
betrays the int(?rior at 

auijiijM; iiia-sk, 

some turn of tlie dance. 



To add to tin* ac’tion, objects were atta(;hed to the li(*ad 
and tierson, — signs of freedom of movcniKint, of Hutter- 
ing pinions, change, or swiftness. Movement, the 
mysterious transitions of Xatiin*, liglit and dark, the 


^ Surprise mask. Collected by Mr. Swan at Niitka, Vancouver 
Islaml. Colors, re<l ami black. 
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unexi)lained show of color, were all subjects of imita- 
tion, the odd and queer emulously sought, as may be 
inferred by a tinger-ring used by an Innuit woman in the 

dance ceremonial.^ Jn this 
representation the crescent 
occupies the usual place on 
the left side of tlie face, 
and wheels with the wheel- 
ing orifice of the eye and 
curving nostril, producing 
the effect of circling motion. 
Is it an expression of the 
spinning circle of the dance, 
or the wheeling changes of 
the planet represented in the design ? 

Tlic skill of the Kskinio in wood-carving made him 
an adept in all finer amulet work, for which he is justly 
famous. His designs are sometimes conventional, and at 
otlu;r times accurate copies, as in the figures of animals. 
In these latter ri*presentations, liowever, he does not 
sur]»ass the troglodyte of the caverns of La Madeleine. 
Animal drawing, of the most ])rimi- 
tive cult, to till' fim* canvases of the 
modern Landseer and Losa Bonheur, 
lias never lacked illustrations of. re- 
markable characterizations. Any 
considerable advance, therefore, in 
artistic aptitude can be assuredly 
gauged only by pictures of human 
models. In this the Northwestern 

1 Finj^er mask. Worn on tlio forefinger by an Innuit Indian woman 
in tin* dance, (’ol. by Mr. Nidsoii for tlie D. S. N. M. on the Ka.s- 
kakwin River, Alaska, U. S. A. 
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tribes are significantly without ex- 
ample of especial ability. A few 
modern masks disclose the prog- 
ress ^ which is illustrated in a com- 
parison with the workmanship of 
the Mexicans. 

The comic masks ottered on the 
following page in illustration are of 
especial interest. These masks ap- 
pear to belong to a late period of 
Mexican art ; the', particular feature trrra-cotu 

for which they are remarkable is also found in certain 
small images discovered on the ancient sites of Aztec 
cities. This feature, the wrinkled cheeks, is there 
carved with e(|ual force and clearness of characteriza- 
tion. The purpose of these images is still unknown, 
but is conjectured to lu* votive and religious. If this 
supposition is correct, it is not impossible that the 
masks of the illustration were carved in satirical com- 
ment, and thus they mark the advent of impiety toward 
the ancient gods. Such is the common following in 
the series of progressive ste])s in civilization. Comedy 
somewhere enters and lays train for revolution of sen- 
timent by its travesties. 

1 regard the wrinkled cheek of the most ancient 
specimens — those Teoyanhiui (Littlcj Ones) found on 
ancient sites — a sign of artistic progress similar to 
that of the swollen muscles of the Assyrian gods. 
Facial delineation had become a study when these 
images were carved, shown first, as has been inen- 

1 Haida mask in AIa.skaii oadar. Oollocled by J. (r. .Swan. Sgm 
description, W. H. Dal I, Ma.sks, Ljibrets, etc. AI.so a Mexicjin terra- 
cotta mask, Ethno. Museum, Berlin. 
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tioiied, ill the subtile commingling of animal and liu- 
rnaii traits, and secondly, by delineating the drawn 
muscles of smiling or grinning mouths, where expres- 
sion seems first to have been observed. 

Some further advance may be discerned in the three 
masks, for they depict different 
stages of life. The first here 
given is a face of weak senility, 
the second of declining maturity 
(not illustrated), and the third 
is a good ))ortrait of the clown 
“ who has seen his best days.” 

In none of these cases has the 
artist omitted the conventional 
exaggeration adopted from time 
M<*xM an mask In tnirt-cottii. inniiemorial for the expressi(>n 

of the comi(i. In the first mask, particularly, the usual 
liberties are taken 
with the nasal ap- 
pendage ; it is mon- 
strous, and at the. 
same tinu' is neither 
entirely Innistly nor 
yuTfeetly human. As 
a bit of drollery it 
vaguely recalls tlu* 
serious fa(M‘ of the 
long-nosed god of the 
Codex Troano (Tex- 
catlopocab of whi(dl Mexlrau mask i.i knni-n.tta. 

it might be a mockery. The mouth, however, is neither 
Aztec nor Peruvian ; it is the mouth of a senile Span- 
iard, toothless and weak. The second example given 
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is distinguished for the convexities seen in the heads 


of remarkable individuality, and 
which the sculptor has strongly 
impressed along the surface of 
the brow. 

These masks should belong to 
a corresponding period of intel- 
lectual culture with the Itomaii 
mask here given as w<n*n by an 
Italian actor. 



Roman mnsk. 


The point to the comediairs jest is often its coarse 
persoiiality. Kxaggeration of individual trait, turning 
into ribald humor some characteristi(t ))ower, is the 
means to wliich comedy resorts. This predicates a keen 
eye for individualization. The sculptor who represented 
Socrates and his uncomfortable helpmecT in double 
mask became by tlie mitun^ of his sub- 
ject a portrait-makm*, notwithstanding, 
and also for the very reason of liis ex- 
aggeration. He l(‘avned the individual 
traits of the faces of l>oth, -- the phi- 
losoj)]i(‘r and tlu* slirew. In the 
ov(‘rlo[)ping mask (.)f Xanthij)pe tlu^ 

. artist has not failiMl to portray the ir- 

Xantlnppc and .Nncratf^. ^ . 

resistible violence of feminine temper 
which seeks tlie last word ; wdiilij the* face of Socnites 
has the look of that petulant wisdom which originated 
the bright saying that, “ the trials of man lire grammar, 
poverty, and a wicked woman.” The mask of Socratcis, 
with full eye and large brain, pre.sents the small knot- 
like features of a man of concentration of thought, — 
it is the bole of an oak. That of Xanthippe posses.ses, 
on the contrary, the splay lines of a person without 
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consecutiveness, — all impulse and fierce pantheristic 
leaps to undesirable conclusions. Each character, by 
an intensity of individuality, became fit subject for 
comedy, whose exaggeration turns tragedy itself into 
an uproar of sacrilegious mirth. 

The original purposes of the mask were religious and 
serious. Their object, like the earliest form of the 
drama, was the manifestation — the incarnation — of 
the gods. Rite and formula carefully guarded them; 
reverence for their indwelling “ breath,” animating both 
mask and wearer, preserved them. Not until a late 
period of advanced civilization in Europe were they 
deemed unfit for religious spectacle. In Thibet, where 
Ihiddhism with its meditative aspect toWard the Un- 
seen had raised metaphysical conjecture to rapt vision, 
the masked dfama was held as a religious exercise. 

But the destiny of all outward show, of all mere 
representation, — as, indeed, of all form, — is evanes- 
ccmt. While the mask figured the thought, the aspira- 
tion, the faith of man, it remained; failing this high 
olfice, it fell back as the sheaf from the grain. Com- 
edy, rough-handed, comes forth with its ribald crowd, 
and turns its sickle on tlie growth of an epoch ; and 
then at length the name of mask, bearing no longer 
the insignia of the gods, becomes synonymous with 
duplicity. 

Bes, the barbaric god of Egypt, resem- 
bling the kindly Dragshed of Thibet by his 
xjH uncomely limbs and horse’s tail, his small 
hanging tongue, appears fit leader to the 
f ( <( ^how of “animal gods,” wherein Basht 

drives the masculine “goose,” and the jackal 
pipes in the rear. 
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With such mocking rout the religious panorafua 
moves off the stage. Departing with the epochs of 
primitive civilizations, it gives place for other inven- 
tions of human aspiration. 
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Ma,44. 

Ma^dc, 3-5, 08, 05, 00, 147, 182. 

Marv (Madtuma), 56, 244, 256, 283, 
286, 287. 

Masks (maskettos, etc.), 6, 8, 13-15, 
24, 26, 28, 35, 37, 38, 40, 44, 46, 47, 
40, 56, 73, 76-78, 88, 80, 08, 00, 
101-104, 111, 114, 118, no, 121, 
120, 147, 140. 151-158, 188, 100, 
101, 108, 203, 205-216, 238-241, 
2.50, 262, 203. 204, 207, 208, 274, 
275, 277-270. 205-300. 

Mastabas, I (55. 

Maya, 05, 07. 

Medusa, 108, 205-221. 

Melha, 08. 

Meinphi.s, 156. 

Menu, 198. 


Metope, 54. 

Metzh, 40, 70. 

Mexico (pictograph, sculpture, etc.), 
6, 7, 20, 21-24, 2S, 33, 44-46, 77, 
03, 104, 111, 114, 118, 135, 170, 
173, 177, 178, 188, 100, 107-199, 
203, 210, 220, 301, .302. 

Mezeneene (inscriptions), 168. 

Michael Angelo, 254, 255. 

Michaylhuitl, 60-62. 

Midas, 139, 140. 

Milky Way, 163. 

Minerva, 115. 

Miquit-la-tc-cotl, 78. 

Miracles, 282-284. 

Missals (Irish), 241. 

Mjolmcr, 175-177. 

Monuments, 16, 42, 43,65, 68, 94, 182, 
187, 103, 195, 108. 

Moon, 37-30, 105, 107, 108, 123, 138, 
140, 102-164, 169, 178-187, 211, 
212 . 

“ Moralities,” 285. 

Mound, 3, 18, 43, 44, 112, 121, 147. 

Mountain, 8-10, 15-17, 29, 32, 33, 118, 
150. 

Mouth, 3-6. 

Mummy, 4, 6, 60, 62, 67, 74, 90. 

Mycenio, 154-156. 


N. 

Naukkatis, 104. 

Neith, 137, 140. 

Ncphtliys, 2, 18. 

! Neptune, 105. 

Nile, 170. 

Nimrod, 28. 

Nineveh, 187. 

Norns, 164. 

Norsemen, 139, 143, 175, 248*. 
Norway (l)omkirche of), 235-241. 
Norwegian (art), 56, 175. 


I 

■ OliKLlSK, 37. 

Oceolotle, 78. 

Odin, 9.5, 143, 164. 176. 
Ogliam, 137, 138. 
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Ormuzd, 40, 54. 

Osceola, 83, 193. / 

Osiris, 3, 4, 17, 20, 40, 41, 63 64, 68, 
93, 120, 124, 125, 132, 142, 143, 164, 
186. 

P. 

Padmapani, 52, 53. 

Pagan, 55, 57. 

Painting, 142, 242, 252, 257, 262. 
Paleiujue, 190. 

Pa-oo-ti-wa, 162. 

Parthenon, 193. 

Pasht, 304. 

Passion (of (‘hrist), 283. 

Pentecost (Pi'ust of), 282. 

Persephone, 193. 

Perseus, 78. 

Persian, 28, 108. 

Peruvian, 40, 90, 111, 122,149, 173, 
177, 201, 203. 

Pharaoh, 131. 

Phenician, 20, 185, 195. 

Phrygian (goddess), 181. 

Pleiado", 69. 

Pluto, 194. 

Polynesian, 41. 

Pompeii, 54, 173, 195. 

Portrait, 39, 42, 128-130, 147, 149, 
106. 

Postoi, 173. 

Powell (Major), 206. 

Priam, 122. 

Priest, 50, 75, 97, 141, 188, 189. 107. 
Proportion, 11, 237. 

Proserpine, 194. 

Psvehe. 77. 

Ptkh, 10, 93. 

Puget (M. Pierre), 2.59. 

Punic, 20. , 

Pyramid, 71. 

Q. 

QUETZCALCOAtL, 36, 70, 100. 201. 
Quunta-ape, 37. 

R. 

Ra, 17, 40. 

Rainbow, 0-11, 14, 15, 90, 09. 
ilaleigh (Sir Walter). 130. 


Ram (enibleiiiatie), 54, 119, 160-102, 
183, 189. 

Rameses (II.), 150, 169. 

Rameseum, 109. 

Raphael (Santi), 244. 

Rattles, 240. 

Rectangle (a .symbol), 22, 27, 88-90, 
137, 140, 177* 182, 185, 203. 

Relics, 43, 44. 

Rcmell.^is (Mexican codex), 36, 77, 
112. 1.52. 

Henaissjinee, 243. 

Rimate (C^ueen), 53. 

Rites, 2-4, 7, 27, 38, 07, 08, 75, 07, 125, 
120. 271-274, 277, 278. 

Ritual, 2, 90. 

Roman (seulptun^, etc.), 54, 57, 02, 
148, 172, 181, 182. 

Rose, 19, 42, 48. 53, 55, 58, 72, 88. 
Rubens, 75, 200. 

Runes, 0.5-07, 04, 138, 144, 145. 


S. 

Safa, 172. 

Santi (cam])o), 02. 

Samson, 101. 

Sarcophagi, 4, 53, 111, 120, 143. 
Sargon, 30. 

Satyr, 204, 298. 

Savonarola, 30. 

Seaiuliiiaviaii (myths, etc.), 19, .56, 
05, 94, 142, 172, 174, 170. 
SearabaMis, 143, 185, 200. 

S<*otland, 179. 

Scotland (caves of), 241. 

Sculpture, 24, 40, 42, 44, 49, 01, 63, 
64. 73, 75, 77, 101, 102, 131, 139, 
149, 1.50. 174, 190, 19»;, 236, 238- 
24.3, 257, 261. 

Sea-Iioii.s, .31}. 

Seed. 20, 22, 24, 64, 67, 68. 

Semitic, 238. 

Sentlae, .36. 

Serpent, 6, 7, 45, 119, 141, 189, 191, 
197. lo8, 242, 248. 

Set, 17. 

Seth, 119. 

Sheep, 104, 107. 

Shield, 10, 11, 180, 181. 

Ship, 17.5, 176. 177. 
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Shou, 16. 

Shrine, 20, 174. 

Sibou, 17. 

Sidon, 19. 

Sirens (symbols, etc.), 20-27, 56-69, 
«2-C9,‘72, 73, 77, 136, 140, 141, 168, 
170-189. 

Sklidsvidbadner, 174, 175. 

Skull, 6, 77, 91, 147, 148, 183, 199. 
Sky, 9. 

Socrates, 301. 

Spaces, 8-10, 19, 21, 22, 29, 118, 175. 
Spartans, 111. 

Spindles, lOOi 
Structure, 2, 119. 

Sun, 19, 23, 36-39, 45, 53, 66, 68, 69, 
78, 105-109, 162-164, 245. 


T. 

Talisman, 6, 34, 35, 37, 42, 51, 54, 
117, 118, 13,5, 180, 182, 183, 193. 
Tattoo, 159, 182. 

Teeth, 6, 6, 65, 73, 74, 98, 99. 
Temple, 94, 195, 281, 302. 

Tepitotons, 238, 301. 

Teutones, 169. 

Texcatlopoca, 302. 

Thebes, 198. 

Theodora, 282. 

Theophilus, 283. 

Tlieseiis, 183. 

Thibet, 85, 97, 286-288, 304. 

Thor, 96, 175-177. 

Thoth, 119, 120, 123, 198. 

Three, 90. 

Tlirvm, 176. 

TititI, 70. 

TIaloc. 21, 71, 74, 176. 

TlacoUcotlo, 78. 

Tomb, 68. 84, 139. 

Tortoiee, 95. 


Totem, 118, 121, 188, 248. 

Troano (Mexican codex), 23, 171, 200. 
Trocadero, 169. 

Truth, 17, 18, 120. 

Tyr, 176, 178. 

u. 

U-MA-NE, 92, 278, 279. 

Ur, 29. 

Uxmal, 56. 

V. 

V (a symbol), 61, 182. 

Valkyrior, 25. 

Van, 176. 

Vase, 3, 5-7, 9, 28, 47, 51, 58, 70, 76, 
78, 97, 100, 107, 108, 116, 121-125, 
128, 129, 182, 186, 187, 193, 199, 
296. 

Veronese (Paolo), 260. 

Vestment, 97, 105. 

Vignette, 23, 77, 117. 169, 170, 199. 
Viking, 23. 

Vinci (Leonardo da), 257, 2.58. 

Virgil, 283. 

Vision, 277. 

w. 

Walhalla, 163. 

Weepers, 2, 51. 

X. 

XoANA, 53. 

XfK'hiqiie^al, 26. 

Y. 

Vu, 168. 

Yzeuina, 82. 

Yztacolliuhquies, 78, 107. 
Yz-pa-pa-lotle, 76, 188. 
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